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INTRODUCTION 


THE ABBE PREVOST AND THE Srory oF “MANON”. 


‘ ()": must be light to fly across the ages,” 
observes M. Anatole France, and points 
out that all the master-works of French 

literature which are really “‘ popular ”—that is, being 

constantly re-read—are slight in volume: such are 

La Princesse de Cléves, Candide, Manon Lescaut. 

The list could of course be continued to include the 

really “ popular” master-works of other literatures, 

and might serve as warning against a certain modern 
school of monumental fictions belonging to the 
category happily named “ From womb to tomb.” 
The question of the ethical morality to be derived 
from Manon Lescaut is a still debated point, which 
shall be referred to later. But there is at least a very 
obvious artistic moral implied by the foregoing re- 
marks : namely that of proportion and civility towards 
thereader. Itis true that the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have not that horror of ennuz which the 
eighteenth century had, and that we are trained to 
support a degree of boredom in the hope of eventual 
spiritual profit—for, I take it, that must be the explana- 
tion—which would have appeared incredible to our 
slow-moving, swift-thinking forefathers, an imposition 
they would have resented as we resent the loquacity 
of certain chance acquaintances who insist on inflicting 
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their biographies on us in the railway-carriage or at 
the dinner-table. 

Sainte-Beuve recounts that at a dinner he attended 
in his youth, the paladins of the young romantic school, 
after having in their emphatic and violent fashion 
preached the new gospel, received the following advice 
from a keen-witted and venerable lady of the old school : 
‘“ Messieurs, n’oubliez pas d’étre aimables!”? This 
remark struck the young enthusiasts as singularly out 
of date, and it was only much later, after the romantic 
storm had wrecked its fury on the ridiculous parterres 
and boscages of the “classic” parks, that Sainte- 
Beuve recalled and appreciated the wisdom of the old 
lady’s remark. 

It is this atmable quality which, far from diminishing 
the dramatic and emotional qualities of a work, merely 
serves to enhance it with a timeless charm, a concen- 
tration of energy, an economy of effort; and which 
gives it that lightfootedness that Nietzsche says 1s the 
sign of true beauty. 

Without adducing other testimony to support my 
thesis, it 1s sufficient to point to the author of Manon 
Lescaut himself. The total output of the Abbé 
Prévost’s facile pen is computed at between 150 and 
200 volumes.? These include various novels, ‘‘ His- 
tories’ and “‘ Memoirs,” of considerable length. Of 
this huge progeny, so highly rated by some of the best 
minds of his day, one only was endowed with the light- 


1 Sainte-Beuve, Nouveaux Lundis. 

* There is nothing extraordinary about this production, when 
we think how prolific writers of the 18th century could be,—Vol- 
taire, Fréron, Restif de la Bretonne, the Marquis d’Argenson, etc. 
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footedness of the immortals, and that is the seventh 
volume of the Memoirs of a Man of Quality, which, by 
way of an epilogue, contains the History of the Chevalier 
des Grieux and Manon Lescaut, to give it its original 
title. 

Cléveland, The Dean of Killerine, Le Monde Moral, 
The story of a modern Greek, have been relegated to 
oblivion, the “‘ zpse dixit ’’ of the literary pontifs, 1 who 
assure us they are unreadable, having—too hastily, I 
fear—sealed their fate. ‘‘ Charming tales which were 
the delight of our grandfathers ’’, writes Jules Janin, 
‘‘ which our fathers had hardly time to read, and which 
we, ungrateful, no longer read at all. And, yet, what 
a charming style! what exquisite civility ! what inex- 
haustible imagination! How in these forgotten books 
you find in their entirety the precious remnants of 
that exquisite and elegant society of Louis XIV which 
Prévost depicts for us and which the world is never to 
know again. Everything in these books happens 
according to the laws of a society long established ; 
no violence, nothing to jolt us; the grotesque is 
banished from these fictions, satire 1s barely tolerated, 
everything occurs without shocks; and this explains 
why it is we have relegated these charming fictions to 
profound oblivion, we who have become blasés to-day 
by terror, by every species of crime and adultery, by 
every form of remorse depicted in the modern novel. 
How is it possible, I ask you, to read still with delight 
the Memoirs of a Man of Quality, when the evening 


1“ CEuvres vulgaires et dignes d’un prompt oubli” is the 
sentence passed on these works by Gustave Planche, Po‘tes et 
Romanciers de la France (Revue des Deux Mondes, Nov. 1838). 
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before we have been perusing Han d’Islande or La 
Vigie de Koatven?”} 

Yet there are reassuring signs that the answer to this 
question is no longer so desperately negative as it must 
have been at the time Jules Janin was writing ; for 
the present state of anarchy in the Republic of Letters, 
so often deplored, has at least the advantage of having 
freed us from the tyranny of pundits ; and, by starting 
a struggle for the survival of the fittest, seems to justify a 
certain hope that some of the so-called dead will be 
permitted to re-enter the lists and be judged on their 
own merits. These remarks do not of course apply to 
Manon Lescaut, which has never ceased to enjoy popular 
favour, notably in France, where new and elaborate 
editions are frequently issued with prefaces by well- 
known writers. For Manon, like Werther,is so obviously 
a “‘ human document ’’—if I may be pardoned for 
employing so obnoxious a cliche—that the popularity 
of the work has little to fear from currents of taste or 
literary fashions. Manon and her Chevalier, Werther 
and Charlotte, Romeo and Juliet, will not cease to be 
with us in some form or another : if not in the printed 
page, then on the stage, or—I apprehend—the screen. 

But before occupying ourselves with Mademoiselle 
Manon and her vicissitudes, her amiable parent, 
Abbé Prévost, is deserving of some notice, if for no 
other reason than that he is the author of her days. 

Antoine Francois Prévost d’Exiles was born in 1697 
at Hesdin in Artois, the second son of a Procureur du 


1 Han @’Islande is an early work of V. Hugo’s, which, according 
to Larousse, developes by means of action the theory of “ beauty 
in ugliness ”’, 
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Roi, who, apart from his official charge, appears to have 
been a man of standing and consideration. ‘There 1s 
reason to suppose that this worthy magistrate, besides 
serving his country, also enriched French literature by 
supplying it with the prototype of the “ pére noble ”’, 
thus becoming the ancestor of a long and still extant 
race in France. 

The early studies of young Antoine Francois were 
undertaken at the local college kept by the Jesuit 
Fathers, who, with their accustomed acumen, were 
quick to recognize the remarkable aptitudes of their 
pupil for the special form of education they professed, 
and spared no efforts to prepare and persuade him to 
enroll himself intheir Order. Toserve inthe Company 
of Jesus was doubtless an attractive prospect, but the 
King’s Musketeers offered even greater attractions to 
sixteen-year old Master Prévost, who felt himself to 
have other and stronger aptitudes than those he had 
displayed to the Reverend Fathers. But the Treaty 
of Utrecht and probably the lack of the necessary in- 
fluential connections, added to a natural aversion from 
military discipline, made the prospect of speedy ad- 
vancement so dubious that the prodigal was soon back 
among the good Fathers, who, far from bearing him 
any grudge for his desertion, gave him the prodigal’s 
welcome, promising him very substantial rewards in 
this world, as well as in the next, if he would join their 
Order. This he appears to have decided to do, for 
we hear of his pronouncing his vows. 

But nothing is so fatal to the temperament of a 
Prévost or a des Grieux, which is employing two names 
for the same thing, as a definite commitment to a fixed 
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rule of life. The worldly fever, more prurient than 
ever, seizes him afresh, and he is off again a-soldiering. 
But this time it is not only Mars, but Venus, who is 
beckoning ; for if with the former promotion is still 
slow for the young provincial—who is, moreover, now 
in disgrace with his family—advancement with the 
latter seems assured to the handsome young scape- 
grace, who can turn a madrigal with the best-rhyming 
abbés of the Regency. 

Little is known of Prévost’s first period as a full- 
blown man of the world. The fact of his being an ex- 
Jesuit does not seem to have stood in his way with the 
dispensers of favours and protection under the Regency; 
for, despite the fact that he was cut off from his family, 
he apparently found ways and means of enjoying life 
in the capital. What these were, he does not tell us 
directly ; but if, as is generally believed, the history of 
des Grieux is also to some extent the history of the 
youth of the Abbé Prévost, 1t is at least permissible 
to suppose these ways and means included some of 
the expedients to which the Chevalier was forced to 
resort, especially as Venus is now decidedly in the 
ascendant. 


1 The “ chronique scandaleuse ”’ of the time recounts that the 
young libertine pushed his excesses so far as to appear one day 
in the streets of his native town offering his arm to a far too pretty 
lady and that, happening to meet the “ noble father ”, the latter 
sustained so great a shock that he promptly died. More malicious 
gossip even had it that he struck this long-suffering parent, and 
thus became a parricide by directly causing the old gentleman’s 
death. Both versions have been denied by a grandson of the 
Procureur, who, we are relieved to hear, survived his son’s youthful 
excesses, 
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“Une belle figure, des yeux fort expressifs et le 
diable au corps” is the picture M. Anatole France 
gives us of Prévost at this epoch; “ fair, blue-eyed, 
full and rosy cheeks, of middle height ”’, according to 
the police record,supplied by one who knew him in- 
timately a few years later. Ifto this we add Michelet’s 
“* hot-headed, almost Irish, a dupe all his life’, we 
have the essentials for the physical and moral portrait 
of the gallant Abbé: for the rest we have only to draw 
on our imaginations, our preferences and intuitions, 
following the polite custom of his times, which chose to 
credit the reader with sufficient creative intelligence 
to be able to fill out a picture from a croquts or outline- 
sketch, rather than belabour him with exact and arbi- 
trary details, according to the futile and ill-mannered 
practices of a so-called ‘ realism ’. 

It is during this period that Prévost must have gained 
his first deep insight into the underworld of the 
Regency, not yet, we may note in passing, admitted to 
the rank and prestige of a “ half-world ”’, that being 
reserved for a freer and more enlightened age. Doubt- 
less the description in Manon Lescaut of the notorious 
Hotel de Transylvanie, unusually detailed for Prévost, 
is the result of first-hand study, to which he would 
have been pushed, partly by natural curiosity, and 
partly by the necessity of “‘ repairing his fortunes ”’, 
as des Grieux would say, though this would by no 
means imply resorting to the dexterous practices of the 
Chevalier. Between “repairing” and “‘ correcting ” 
fortune there is a distinction, and that distinction is 
one which, lacking proof to the contrary, we can sup- 
pose Prévost would make. That the handsome, gay- 
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hearted, learned young soldier-of-fortune, already a 
hero of the “ chronique scandaleuse ”’, was a welcome 
guest at “ Little Suppers “ we can easily believe. The 
first volumes of The Memoirs of a Man of Quality, 
written immediately after this brilliant period, give us 
some idea of what life must have been for a young man 
of his temperament, talents, and inclinations : a whirl 
of distractions, adventures, and intrigues on every 
rung of the social ladder, literary-amorous suppers 
at the Café Procope, assignations at the Comedy 
across the way, the Hétel de Transylvanie, the 
Palais-Royal, the rue Quincampoix and the Systéme 
Law. 

It is in this environment, against this background, 
that Manon appears to him—fis Manon. Who or 
what she was, we do not know, but can easily surmise , 
for, if there is one point on which commentators and 
biographers seem agreed, it is that the story of the 
Chevalier des Grieux is also the story of Abbé Prévost. 
It is even asserted by one of them? that Prévost 
would have liked to sign these ‘‘ Confessions ”’, just 
as Rousseau signed his, but that he was prevented 
therefrom by respect for his priest’s robe. As it is, 
the internal evidence in his book is so eloquent, so 
generally admitted, that it may be considered almost 
conclusive. 

How she was won, this Manon, and how she was 
ultimately and irretrievably lost—for it is reasonable 
to suppose that this happened more than once—we are 
free to conjecture : some provincial des Grieux, in- 

1See Michelet’s Histoire de France, Vol. XVII, Chap. XVHI 
entitled “ Manon Lescaut—Mort de Watteau ”’. 
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genuous enough to introduce his mistress to the 
amorous abbé 1—a lucky run at faro, a coach-elopement 
(or two), brief idylls in some sequestered Chaillot, the 
lecherous and generous fermier-general appearing on 
the horizon just as funds are low and luck is bad, the 
pearl necklace, the cruel note of farewell “ Je te jure, 
mon chevalier, que tu es l’idole de mon coeur ”’, etc., 
possibly delivered by the young person “ extrémement 
jolie ” expressly chosen by the perfidious one to “ dé- 
sennuyer ” him during her forced absence, his frenzied 
accusations and the disarming frankness of her avowals, 
the reconciliations and bitter self-reproaches for having 
dared to malign his ‘‘ angel ”’, his “‘ queen ”’, each re- 
adjustment bringing him a step further from his ideal 
of the “‘ honnéte homme ”’ ; then the final catastrophe, 
which at the age of twenty-four threw him into the 

“tomb ”, as he himself calls the austere Benedictine 

Order of St. Maur, where, after a year’s noviciate, he 
took his final vows. 

This interment lasted for six years, during which the 
Order employed him in its various establishments : 
at St. Omer, where in a dispute with a Jesuit he 
appeared as a brilliant and generous dialectician ; as 
teacher of the humanities at the college at St. Germer ; 
and notably at Evreux, where he sprang into fame as a 
preacher during a Lenten season. So great was his 
popularity in this town, that the church in which he 
1The similarity between the Chevalier des Grieux and the 

Abbé Prévost does not of course imply that their histories are 
identical, any more than the Goethe of the Wetzlar days is identical 
with the ill-fated Jerusalem who fired the fatal pistol shot which 
still echoes down the ages, and, instead of being a warning, sounded 
a challenge to all Werthers to do likewise. 
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preached was crowded as it never had been before and 
the citizens even petitioned the Order to let them 
retain Dom Prévost permanently. But this was asking 
too much. His superiors could not afford to waste so 
promising a talent on mere parochial work in the pro- 
vinces, and Prévost was summoned to Paris to join the 
band of erudite fathers at the famous Abbey of St 
Germain-des-Prés, the metropolis of the Order. 
Honour, indeed, for the young monk, but also a severe 
probation for the heart that neither cowl nor tonsure, 
no, nor even the perfidy of a Manon, could entirely 
cure of its vagabond strain. 

Still, he settles down bravely enough to his task, 
tackling, and, it is said, completing, single-handed an 
entire volume of the monumental Gallia Christiana. 
And, when the day’s work is over, to revive his spirits 
and divert the grave fathers, Brother Prévost spins 
yarns, delectable improvisations, in which the flesh and 
the devil doubtless play a not inconsiderable réle and 
to which the erudite fraternity listens with smiling 
approval. A capital story-teller, this young monk, 
who has such curious information to impart about the 
mysterious life of that great Paris lying without the 
abbey walls. 

But the plaudits of the fathers are poor solace for 
the heart that is already convalescent and regretting an 
all-too-radical cure for its ills, as he admits to his 
brother in a letter. He fears to contemplate ‘‘ avec 
Ja moindre complaisance ”’ certain images which appear 
only too readily to his mind and which, he feels, are 
still only too capable of seducing it, half-effaced though 
they already be, and he sighs: ‘‘ How hard it is, my 
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dear brother, to regain a little fortitude after having 
accustomed oneself to indulging one’s weaknesses, 
and what it costs to strive for victory, after having, for 
so long, found such delight in being vanquished ! ” 
To be sure, there are his friends, his books, but they, 
alas ! ‘‘ were as dead as I was ”. 

Not so dead as he would like to persuade himself and 
others, for, despite the exactions of Galha Christiana 
and the evening improvisations, there is a secret manu- 
script in his cell on which he works at night to refresh 
his thirsty spirit. It bears the suggestive title Memoirs 
of a Man of Quality who has recently retired from the 
world. But when that at last is completed, the strain 
becomes too great. He seeks counsel of a friend to 
find out whether there is no possible escape from his 
tomb. Complete resuscitation is impossible, unless he 
is willing to face excommunication and anathema, and 
for that he is not prepared. The only alternative is to 
obtain some relief by means of a transfer to a less 
severe rule. The Cluny establishment, where dis- 
cipline is milder, seems to offer the best solution. So 
he makes secret application to his friend the Bishop of 
Amiens. Rome has, of course, to be first consulted, 
but Rome is lenient, and permission is granted. 
Brother Prévost is privately informed that the order 
for his transfer will be promulgated at Amiens, and 
joyfully makes his preparations to depart. 

But Amiens was destined to be as fatal to Prévost as 
to des Grieux. The kindly bishop would be glad to 
oblige, were it not for a stern inquisitor, Penitentiary 
to the Order, who, despite the Roman sanction, 
insists that the applicant’s alleged reasons for the 
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desired transfer—i.e. the restlessness of his animula 
vagula, blandula—are not sufficient, and so alarms the 
good prelate, that the order of transfer is suspended 
for “‘ further inquiry ”. 

Meanwhile, Dom Prévost has either already quitted 
the Abbey in view of the assured transfer, or, on being 
informed of the hitch, thinks well to burn his bridges 
behind him by taking matters into his own hands. 
Accounts differ. At all events, out he goes, as silently 
and surreptitiously as any des Grieux, and, we may 
add, as lightheartedly, leaving two letters of farewell— 
one to the Superior, in a bitter, almost gibing tone, 
the other to a friendly member of the fraternity. 

From the Abbey to the shady Luxembourg is a short 
distance, and there, with the help of friends who are 
waiting for him and by means of a quick change of 
raiment, the next prevostian avatar takes place. 

The more dramatic version of his biography, and the 
one he probably himself preferred, has it that his first 
step on escaping from St Germain was to seek out his 
friend the bishop of Amiens, in order to learn from his 
own lips the truth of the impeded transferment, and 
then, feeling himself to be irretrievably compromised 
with the Order and fearing for his safety, that he 
sought refuge in flight. But contemporary rumour 
depicts him as at first tasting with equanimity the sweets 
of recaptured liberty in the company of good friends and 
in expectation of a happy solution of his troubles, before 
being forced by some unforeseen event to take the 
desperate resolution of flight and exile, 

At any rate, whether precipitately or deliberately, 
the flight into Holland takes place : possibly on account 
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of a complaint lodged with the police, by a member of 
the St Germain fraternity, which, after giving a 
personal description of the runaway (already cited), 
declares him to be the author of a novel, Memoirs of a 
Man of Quality, which had recently obtained a ‘ succés 
de scandale’ and contained certain “ sottises sur le 
Grand Duc de Toscane”’, From this we infer that 
the Memoirs had already been published and that it 
was no secret at the Abbey that Prévost was the author ; 
it also suggests that one of the principal causes of 
Prévost's restlessness, culminating in his escape, may 
very well have been this very ‘ succés de scandale’ 
(it was more than that) which awoke in him pride of 
authorship and the eager desire to taste the fruits of 
literary fame. The success of his publication would 
have proved also that there were other means of sub- 
sistence for him than the Hotel de Transylvanie and 
the cloister: namely that of a free-lance writer. 

This revelation, which certainly came to him at some 
period, was fraught with consequence, not only for the 
young author, but also for his fellow-scribes, as Prévost 
was to be the first independant ‘ homme de lettres ’ in 
Paris, owing allegiance to no patron, except for brief 
periods, and relying on his pen alone for his living. 
What a prospect for the literary vagabond! In the 
face of such temptation, what was the mere abjuring 
of vows? Was not Paris—Paris which held all the 
world of letters—worth any recantation? And then, 
as far as perjuring himself was concerned, it was not 
for nothing that he had been trained a Jesuit ; for, as 
he naively admits in his farewell letter to his Benedic- 
tine friend at St Germain, he had, in taking his vows, 
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made certain ‘‘ restrictions intérieures ’’ (shall we say 
‘* mental reservations ” ?), which were ample justifica- 
tion for breaking them.* 

As for the worldly consequences of such an act, they 
were not likely to be too severe ; for under the reign 
of the young Roy Bien-Aimé heaven had once more put 
on its most accommodating smile—a little chastened, 
to be sure, after the noisy revels of the Regency, but 
still infinitely compassionate. ‘The thunderous voices 
of the Grand Siécle, calling sinners to repentance, were 
no more: a Cardinal de Bissy had succeeded Bossuet 
at Meaux (and Bissy was well-disposed towards the 
author of the Mémoirs); Madame de Maintenon was 
not only buried, but at last even dead, at St Cyr. 
Nothing more to fear, then, than a little scandal, which 
could only benefit the sale of his books and make Widow 
Delaulne, his publisher, clamour for more. If it had 
only not been for those ‘ sottises ’ against the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, a far more serious affair for Cardinal 
Fleury than the mere evasion of an ardent young Bene- 
dictine! So it was doubly unwise to have written 
that taunting letter of farewell to the Superior, for it is 
just these scurrilous passages in the Memoirs which the 
shrewd monk points out to the police, “ tout en pas- 
sant’, and which seem to have been the final and 


1 According to Sainte-Beuve, Dom Grenier, a Benedictine 
collaborator of Prevost’s at St. Germain, records that the Pro- 
cureur du Roy came especially from Hesdin to attend his son’s 
reception into the Order, and swore on this occasion that if his 
son should ever break his vows “ qu’il le chercherait par toute 
Ja terre pour lui briiler la cervelle”. This, however, seems to 
belong to the rest of the “ noble father ” legends. 
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decisive reason for the flight into Holland, where he 
arrived in the autumn of 1728. 

Holland was at that time the natural asylum for 
scapegrace “‘littérateurs ”’ ‘ out of favour with fortune 
and men’s eyes ’ in their own country. Amsterdam, be- 
sides exporting Dutch cheeses and “‘ liqueures fortes,”’ 
was also doing a thriving trade in ‘ esprits forts ’, who 
had foregathered there from all parts of Europe to print 
and publish their forbidden works: it had, in fact, 
become, with Geneva and Basle, one of the intellectual 
clearing-houses of the world. 

It is not very long before M. Prévost d’Exiles, as he 
now (very appropriately) calls himself, becomes the 
busiest bee in this intellectual hive, distilling his honey 
from all quarters, but especially from the still unex- 
ploited British Hymettus ; and to such good effect, that 
his output soon exceeds that of his busiest competitors. 
The first two volumes of the Memoirs of a Man of 
Quality are more than a mere ‘ succés de scandale ’— 
they are even a ‘succés de larmes’. It is during this 
momentous autumn of 1728 that the tender and ill- 
starred Mile. Aissé (almost as dear to Michelet as to 
the Chevalier d’Aydie) writes from Paris to her friend 
Madame Calendrini in Switzerland: ‘‘ A new book 
has appeared here, entitled Memoirs of a Man of 
Quality who has retired from the world. It is not 
worth much ; however, it contains a hundred and 
ninety pages which we cannot read without dissolving 
into tears.” 4 


1 The original title was Les Mémoires et Avantures de M. le 
Marquis de-——, qui s’ est retiré depuis quelques années dans une maison 
des Péres N——-, published by Veuve Delaulne, with the imprint 
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So the continuation of the Memoirs, already begun 
in the seclusion of his cell, is rapidly completed, and 
published early the next year (1729) in two volumes. 
The public is pleased, and the booksellers ask for 
more. A sequel is brought out two years later (1731) 
under the title of Suite et Conclusion des Mémoires 
du Marquis de * *, this time with the Amsterdam 
imprint. 

But this is not yet to bs the end of these famous 
Memoirs; for, after the lapse of another two years, a 
last and seventh volume appears, containing L’ Histoire 
du Chevalier des Grieux et de Manon Lescaut.? 

Between the first publication in Holland and the 
appearance of Manon lies a period of special interest 
to the English reader, one which was to have a marked 
influence, not only on Prévost himself, but on the course 
of French literature—namely Prévost’s visit to England. 


Chez Gabriel Martin et chez Théodore le Gras, price trois Kores, 
dix sols. It was at one time generally supposed that the “ 190 
pages ” referred to by Mlle. Aissé must have contained the Manon 
episode ; this, however, has been definitely disproved by the dates. 


1 Part III of the Memoirs, consisting like Parts I & II of two 
vols., bears the imprint: 4 Amsterdam, Aux dépens de la 
Compagnie. 1731. 

2 Henry Harrisse (Bibliographie de Manon Lescaut) fixes the date 
1733 for the first appearance of Manon in France. On Oct. 3,1733, 
the Journal de la Cour et de Paris prints the following interesting 
note : 

‘*On a imprimé depuis quelques jours l’histoire de Manon 
Lescaut et du Chevalier Dégrieux (sic) qui est la suite des Mémoires 
d’un homme de qualité. Le héros est un escroc, l’héroine une 
catin, et cependant 1’Auteur trouve le secret d’interesser les 
honnétes gens pour eux. Cet homme peint & merveille: il est 
en prose ce que Voltaire est en vers,” 
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It was England that gave him the material for several 
of his best-known and most popular works, notably 
Cléveland and The Dean of Killerene, while the famous 
Manon was written either in England or directly after 
his return to Holland. It was here also that he founded 
his journal, Le Pour et Contre, modelled after The 
Spectator, which was for many years a forum for the 
discussion of foreign, and specially English, writers, 
who through this means were introduced to the great 
French-reading public of Europe. But the most im- 
portant result—perhaps even more important for the 
history of French literature than the publication of 
Manon—was the discovery of Richardson. Clarissa 
Harlowe, Pamela, Sir Charles Grandisson, translated 
and adapted by Abbé Prévost (the adaptation consisted 
in judicious cutting) enjoyed a greater vogue in France 
than in England. It was in Prévost’s version that they 
were read by Diderot and Rousseau, on whom they 
were to make so deep an impression. It is even per- 
missible to doubt whether La Nouvelle Heloise would 
have been written if Prévost had remained in France or 
Holland. 

Habent sua fata libeli. Had some other equally 
gifted literary outlaw gone in his stead, it might very 
well have been Fielding, instead of Richardson, who 
was accorded the honours of a Parisian triumph, with 
results incalculable to France and Europe. The result 
of the new movement inaugurated by Prévost with 

1 Fielding was, of course, not unknown to the literary élite in 
Paris. Madame du Deffand, La Harpe, Grimm, were among 
his most fervent admirers. He has, however, never enjoyed any 


real popularity, La Place, according to Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
was the first translator. 
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such generous enthusiasm was also destined to be fatal 
to his own works, which to the new generation, with 
its ‘“ back to Nature” cult and new conception of 
“ Virtue’ (at least as artificial and certainly more 
vulgar than the cults and affectations of the earlier 
school), soon appeared puerile and mannered. 

The direct motive for crossing the Channel appears 
to have been that which determined so many of the 
Abbé’s voyages—a scrape and an _ entanglement. 
Hearing that a fair émigrée, one of the many French 
Huguenots who had sought shelter in France from 
religious persecution at home, was in great financial 
difficulties, Prévost, with his usual warm-heartedness, 
came to her assistance unasked and prevailed on her to 
accept it. The young lady in question, possessed, we 
are told, of all the advantages of a distressed heroine— 
beauty, gentle birth, modesty, etc.—after accepting, 
had scruples about remaining under so great an obliga- 
tion, which she saw no means of repaying except by the 
offer of her own hand and heart. To accept would 
have meant not only excommunication from the 
Church, but definitive exile from his country, and his 
allegiance to both were too strong. 

The offer was firmly declined—at least the more 
binding part of it; for a compromise seems to have 
been arrived at, as we find the fair Protestant accom- 
panying her benefactor to England and acknowledging 
him henceforth as her rightful “ protector”. This 
escapade could not fail to expose the unfortunate 
author, who had also turned critic, to the attacks of 
envious rivals, foremost among whom was the Abbé 
Lenglet-Dufresnoy, who had a bitter grudge against 
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the editor of Le Pour et Contre for certain disparaging 
remarks on his own works. Soon Paris was informed 
of the latest adventure of the impenitent ex-friar, who 
was said to have been abducted, like Médor, by a fair 
heretic. 

These scandalous reports have at least the useful 
result of furnishing us with a self-portrait from the 
pen of the culprit, who, to silence slanderous tongues, 
gives the following description of himself : 

** This Médor, so beloved of fair ladies, is a man of 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight years of age, who bears on 
his countenance and in his temper the traces of his 
former afflictions; who often passes weeks without 
leaving his study, where he works every day for seven 
or eight hours ; who rarely seeks any form of distrac- 
tion, even refusing those opportunities which are 
offered him ; and who prefers an hour’s conversation 
with a friend of good sense and understanding to all 
that is called worldly pleasures and agreeable pastime ; 
not lacking in courtesy, thanks to an excellent educa- 
tion, but little inclined towards gallantry ; of a gentle, 
though melancholy disposition; in short, a sober 
person, leading a well-regulated life. I have given 
a faithful portrait of myself, without stopping 
to think whether it flatters or wounds my self- 
love”, 

This English idyll opens agreeably with delighted 
descriptions of the charms of Bath, Tunbridge Wells, 
and other resorts of fashion and pleasure, which the 
happy couple visit with expanding hearts and ravished 
vision, Whether, as some pretend, the fair Protestant 
was a dangerous adventuress of the Manon type or 
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merely one of those amiable enthusiasts of the Cult of 
Love, she at least filled her réle to Prévost’s complete 
satisfaction. 

We next hear of him as tutor in the family of an 
English nobleman, which post, however, he soon re- 
linquishes owing to the chronic trouble—‘ une petite 
affaire du coeur’, as one of his biographers informs us. 
Then we catch a glimpse of him in London, bravely 
decked out in a new habit. ‘‘ This unfrocked monk,” 
writes Bois-Jourdain, who met him in London, “ goes 
always dressed as a cavalry officer. He has a discreet, 
modest, and engaging air.” Meanwhile sinister 
rumours are being spread abroad, hinting at fraudulent 
practices on the part of this adventurous couple. Still, 
as he continues unmolested in London, we may sup- 
pose that they are fabrications by the usual envious 
clan in Paris. 

Probably the more truthful explanation for his pro- 
longed absence from Holland is the one given by Pré- 
vost himself ; namely, that he had incurred debts to 
help needy compatriots, which he was even then dis- 
charging “‘to the last penny”. For all this time, de- 
spite ‘“‘ petites affaires du coeur ’’, Prévost is indefati- 
gable in his literary labours. 

At last, after six years’ exile in Holland and England, 
he is given the chance of returning to his beloved Paris, 
thanks to the mediation of the enlightened young Prince 
de Conti, the patron of so many men of letters, and of 
Cardinal de Bissy, the former appointing him his 
almoner and the latter acting as his ecclesiastical 
sponsor. In the dress of the secular clergy (his final 
avatar), the Abbé Prévost returns. The penance 
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imposed consists of a short retreat in an abbey, passed 
“en belle et bonne compagnie de l’un et l’autre sexe ”’, 
as he informs us in a letter of Sept. 1735, adding, in 
his amiable way, that he found “ la voiture fort douce 
qui me menait dans le chemin du ciel ”’. 

Another form of literary penance, of the order of the 
Galha Christiana, is the monumental Histoire Générale 
des Voyages, which the Chancellor D’Aguesseau com- 
missioned him to compile from the collection published 
by a learned English society. He acquits himself to 
everyone’s satisfaction of this veritable ‘tour de force ’, 
and, when the English source through lack of sub- 
scribers runs dry, he continues it single-handed. 
‘* You might perhaps have done it better ”’, he is assured 
by the Duchesse d’Aguillon ; “no one else could have 
done it so well.” 

This, from all accounts, is the brightest period of 
his chequered career. Not only is he “ honnéte 
homme ’’—he is also “ homme du monde ”’, the pro- 
tégé of a Cardinal and a prince of the blood royal, is 
the incumbent of an abbey, and the associate of the 
leading writers and thinkers in the capital. As for 
Mademoiselle Manon ,though she continues to reappear 
in spite of her official suppression in 1735, it is in pirated 
editions, and she is discreetly ‘‘ retired ’’ behind her 
bulkier and more reputable relations: Cléveland, 
Les Campagnes Philosophiques, Le Doyen de Killerine, 
Le Monde Moral, L’ Histoire Général des Voyages, and 
innumerable other ‘“‘ Histoires ’’ and ‘‘ Mémoires ’’, to 
say nothing of Le Pour et Contre, which continues as 
before. 

But, though definitely a reformed character eschew- 
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ing the company of Manons and the associates of the 
Hotel de Transylvanie, Prévost has learnt little worldly 
wisdom, and continues carrying his heart on his sleeve 
and his purse in his hand for all his friends and pseudo- 
friends to avail themselves of. So before long he is 
again under a cloud, for having too obligingly corrected 
the proofs of some libellous work, containing more 
“ sottises ”’ against the ones in power. This necessi- 
tates a short eclipse, spent in Holland and England, 
until the cloud passes. 

Naturally the Lenglet-Dufresnoy clan are jubilant, 
and lose no opportunity of demolishing the absent 
one ; as witness the following epigram, which went the 
round of Paris coffee-houses : 


* Qu’est devenu l’auteur de Pour et Contre, 
Maitre Didot ? ?—Messieurs, je n’en sais rien. 
Nul ne le lit et nul le rencontre ; 

Se serait-il refait Ignatien ? 

Bénédictin ? Soldat? Comédien ? 

A-t-il enlevé femme ou fille ? 

L’a-t-on mis dans quelque Bastille 

Pour faux billets au libraire décu ? 

Est-il 4 Londres? A Paris? En Turquie ? 
Répondez donc !—Messieurs, dessus ma vie, 
Ce que je sais, c’est qu’il n’est pas pendu.” 


But this time his friends are more powerful than his 
enemies. Prévost is recalled, and settles down once 
more to his encyclopaedic labours. His activity is as 
prodigious as his imagination is fertile. Geography, 
history, novels, translations, criticism, journalism— 
there is no branch of literary activity which he does 


1 Prévost’s Printer. 
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not practice. He composes so quickly and easily that 
he can keep up a conversation while his pen skims over 
the pages. 

If he produced too much—as he doubtless did—it 
was principally because he had to produce continually 
to keep himself going. For the patrons, the Bissys, the 
Contis, the D’Aguesseaus, though they continue to 
be well-disposed, have other claims to satisfy, and 
Prévost is ever restive under any form of constraint. 
The days of financial security and steady remittances 
are over, and he has to drive his quill hard to supply the 
wherewithal for the upkeep of his little rustic habita- 
tion, “‘ a stone’s throw from the Tuileries ”’, where life 
is very pleasant under the auspices of a debonair 
“* gouvernante ”’. 

Ambroise Firmin-Didot, a descendant of the well- 
known Pierre Didot, who printed and published all 
Prévost’s works after 1745, gives the following sketch 
of his ancestor’s client : + 

** Often he would disappear for several years ; then 
he would return—either from Holland, or from some 
convent, bringing his manuscripts, which he gave my 
great-grandfather to be printed. He was paid a 
louis-d’or per page, a generous price for those times, 
We have in our possession agreements signed in the 
wine-shop on the corner of the rue de la Huchette, 
according to the custom of the day.” And he con- 
tinues : ‘‘ He had the ingenuousness and thoughtless- 
ness of a child in all that concerned his own person. 
In order to save him the annoyance of keeping accounts, 


1 This I take to be a composite portrait of the man, referring to 
the earlier as well as the latter period. 
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as well as the worry due to his lack of order and his 
prodigality, a credit-account was opened for him at 
the butcher’s and baker’s.”’ 

It is even probable that it was thanks to Didot’s 
interest and solicitude that the harrassed Abbé finally 
could realize his dream of that retreat of which he 
writes, that he was ‘‘too happy with my cow and two 
chickens”, This was at St Firmin, near Chantilly. 
(The very name of Firmin, which recurs in the Didot 
family, would seem to bear out the suggestion that the 
house belonged, not to Prévost, as is generally stated by 
his biographers, but to the Didots.) But he was not 
destined to enjoy it for long. At the end of 1763, 
November or December—accounts again differ—while 
crossing the Chantilly forest, he had a stroke of apop- 
lexy and died almost immediately. 

The circumstances of his sudden death in the forest 
and somewhat hasty burial, gave rise to a gruesome 
story, at one time generally believed and repeated by 
most of his early biographers. According to this, 
Prévost was found by peasants in the forest, in an 
apparently lifeless condition, was carried to a neigh- 
bouring village, and there, with “ deplorable precipita- 
tion’, submitted to an autopsy at the hands of the 
local saw-bones, which, to the horror of the villagers, 
revived the patient, who opened his eyes, took in the 
ghastly scene, groaned, and expired. 

If this tragic event really happened, it seems strange 
that contemporary writers, commenting on the death 
of the famous Abbé, should not have mentioned these 
dramatic details. The fact is, that none of them did. 
It is only recorded that Prévost’s brother, coming to 
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visit the Abbé’s grave, asked La Place (the translator 
of Fielding) what could be done in regard to this 
horrible death of which he had been told ; whereupon 
he received the answer “ qu’il n’y avait que gémir et 
se taire’’. I prefer to attribute this grim tale to the 
fertile invention of his rival abbés, who sought to wreak 
a supreme vengeance on their “‘ béte noire ” by “‘ making 
the punishment fit the crime ” of his life and works, 
and to credit the more agreeable later version that the 
good Abbé—possibly temporarily revived from his 
lethargy by the blood-letting which would be necessarily 
resorted to—died calling on God to forgive his sins. 


99 
! 


‘Excellent man!’ as Jules Janin exclaims. Peace 
to his ashes and those of his works, since, as we are 
assured, their names are only fit for funeral urns—all 
except one, of course, his “ enfant de douleur ”’, his 
love-child, his Manon. For her there is no tomb, no 
funeral urn, no ‘ Requiescat in pace’, no prison, no 
convenient Mississipi with its desert grave—not even a 
police interdiction, which can avail. All these have 
been tried and proved unavailing: she is more alive 
than ever, in herself and in her offspring. For Made- 
moiselle Manon has become the ancestress of a long 
line of descendants. 

The danger of her advent—though scarcely, we may 
suppose, all it might lead to—had been well realized at 
the time, for M. le Lieutenant Général of police, who 
was no fool, had taken measures, first to prevent the 
sale of the book a few months after its appearance, and 
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then when, thanks to pirated editions, the scandal 
continued, for its total suppression. 

Listen to Michelet, who in his History of France 
devotes half a chapter to Manon Lescaut: “‘ No book 
ever obtained such a success of tears. Criticism 
was silenced. Even men wept. Women read and 
re-read. Young girls devoured it in silence. Why 
does the little Jansenist, the young shopkeeper, hide 
behind her counter? Why does the young maid- 
servant no longer hear her mistress’ bell? See her, 
half-crazed, weeping without cease. What has hap- 
pened? Nothing. But her mistress finds, hidden 
away under her fichu, Manon, which the maid has 
carried off.’ And then hear him in his splendid 
vehemence, which is almost invective : ‘‘ Ce n’est pas 
du génie. C’est bien plus, c’est nature, douleur, 
honte, amour, volupté amére, désespoir—Le coeur 
percé!” 

In the same way Leigh Hunt justly warns the readers 
of his Indicator ! what they must be prepared for if they 
wish to read the “ extraordinary novel of Manon 
L’Escaut”’: “‘ This seems a shocking and very immoral 
book ; yet multitudes of very respectable persons have 
found a charm in it.” Doubtless he hastens to assure 
them that ‘‘ no good-hearted person will be injured by 
reading Manon L’Escaut, because there is the belief in 
goodness in it ;—a faith, the want of which does so 
much harm both to the vicious and the over- 
righteous ....” 

Leigh Hunt is, from the point of view of the “ multi- 
tudes of respectable persons ”’, substantially right, in 


1 See The Indicator, November, 1820. 
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spite of the author’s assurance in his preface that “ the 
entire work is a moral treatise, rendered in a diverting 
form’. About which M. Anatole France remarks 
wittily: ‘‘ When Prévost in the simplest possible 
manner had accomplished this miracle of art, he wrote 
a couple of pages of morality to precede it—like a fichu 
thrown over the shoulders of Mademoiselle Manon ” ; 
to which a commentator ! adds: ‘‘ Yes, but he did not 
attach the fichu so well that we do not still catch sight 
of her shoulders”. Aye, there’s the rub! The 
glimpse of those shoulders has turned many heads— 
charming heads, like those of Alfred de Musset (‘‘ Ah ! 
folle que tu es,—Comme je t’aimerais, si tu vivais ! ”’) 
heads not too dull nor too cerebral to kindle with a 
timeless passion. 

These dangers were well realised by our forefathers 2, 
who had not forgotten that the only ‘‘ immoral ” book 
was the anti-social book, not the sexually outspoken 


1Edmond Plon. Introduction to Manon Lescaut in Le Livre 
francais edition. 


*There are many recorded instances that the really dangerous 
book was quickly spotted by those entrusted with the preservation 
of the social order. We need only record the fate of Tartuffe and 
Schiller’s Rauber. Prévost himself, it is said, obtained permission 
from the Chancellor D’Aguesseau to publish his Cléveland only 
after he had consented to make his pantheistic English philosopher 
turn a devout Catholic at the end. In regard to the suppression of 
Manon Lescaut soon after its appearance, the official version was 
probably that given by the Journal de la Cour, in 1733: “ Ce livre 
qui commencait 4 avoir une grande vogue, vient d’étre défendu. 
Outre que I’on fait joiier 4 gens en place des Rolles peu dignes 
d’eux, le vice et le débordement y sont peints avec des traits qui 
n’en donnent pas assez d’horreur.” 
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or indecent one, which can only cause the perdition 
of those who are hardly worth preserving. This point 
of view is felt even by those who are none the less 
human, like the correspondent of President Bouhier, 
of Dijon, who, reporting on the appearance of Manon 
in Paris, advises the President to burn it, but “ first 
to read it’. Despite Dumas Fils, whose sense of 
moral values had become strained by over-exercise, a 
master-work ¢s sometimes dangerous to a certain social 
order ; though of course we may agree with him (a 
little apprehensively) that “‘ unhealthy books are badly 
written books ”’.1 

The critics of Prévost’s day were not so ill-advised 
as to loose their shafts on a quarry so obviously outside 
the range of their ballistic as was ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Manon”. Even the ferocious Abbé Lenglet-Dufres- 
nois knew better than to waste his thunder on the frail 
creature. For once (which is perhaps the ‘ raffine- 
ment’ of his venom) he is almost commendatory : 
“* On voit par ce Roman ’’, he notes, “ qui est amusant 
et bien écrit, que M. Prevost, qui en est |’auteur, 
connoit un peu trop le bas peuple de Cythére ”’, then, 
after accusing Prévost of his protean transformations, 
he adds : “‘ Il faut rendre justice 4 l’auteur ; son ouv- 
rage est bien écrit, avec gotit, et rempli de caractéres 
vrays et intéressans. C’est dommage qu'il n’ait pas 
choisi un sujet plus noble ”’. 

The real danger of the book in their eyes was this 
“bas peuple de Cythére ’’, which, as the official gazet- 
teer (see Note to p. 35) rightly points out, the author 

1 See the preface letter by Dumas Fils in the edition published 
by Glady Fréres. 
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had not only treated too leniently, but had even suc- 
ceeded in rendering amiable and alluring. For 
Prévost, with his curiosity for strange countries, during 
his odyssey had discovered that dangerous land of 
lotus-eaters, had skirted that perilous sea-coast of 
Bohemia, which was soon to draw so many adventurers 
in search of Circe-Manon 4, that “sphinx étonnant, 
Cléopatre en paniers ”’, according to the description of 
Musset, who knew the country only too well.2 Those 
who linger there too long, if they do not develop a 
grunt (which is what happens most frequently), are 
apt to return ‘‘ le coeur percé,” filled with the languor 
and longing of the sea-rover, having learnt to 
adore and to blaspheme in strange tongues, and to 
murmur, with no simulated fervour, the Baudelairian 
‘imprecation : 
** Maudit soit 4 jamais le réveur inutile, 
Qui voulut le premier dans sa stupidité, 


S’éprenant d’un probléme insoluble et stérile, 
Aux choses de l’amour méler l’honnéteté ! ” 


In this, to me at least, consists the essential ‘‘ im- 
morality ” of Manon Lescaut. 

Nothing has been more diversely criticized than the 
literary style of this famous book ; though it should be 


1'To those who shy at a mixed metaphor I beg to tender my 
apologies. 


*It is a regrettable fact that this delightful place has in recent 
years become so infested with trippers, that it is rightly avoided 
by the honest mariners. For the Nymph still exercises her ancient 
prerogative of turning into swine the vulgar adventurer and 
prospecter, those literary “ souteneurs”’? who would exploit her 
charms. 
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remarked that this discussion arose only in more recent 
times, when the standards of style, like the standards 
of morality and so many other things, have lost their 
fixity and clarity. There are still many people in 
France, of excellent taste and judgment, who, while 
never questioning the supreme qualities of the work in 
other respects, find the style deplorable. The late 
Emile Faguet, for instance, certainly no mean authority 
in such questions, while paying a sincere tribute to 
this ‘‘ master-work of pathos’, maintains that it is 
marred by a style worthy of a bar-keeper (“‘ style de 
cantinier’”’). As an offset to such pronouncements, 
we have the judgements of supreme stylists like Mau- 
passant and Anatole France, who are filled with admira- 
tion at the virtue of this pure and limpid diction, which, 
to quote the author’s namesake, M. Marcel Prévost, 
has “ the taste of fresh water ”’. 

There can be no doubt, however, that Manon was 
quickly, even hastily, written. Indeed, we cannot 
conceive how it could have been written otherwise ; 
for, like Werther, with which it has so many affinities, it 
must have “ burnt in the author’s finger-tips ”. But 
this speed and swiftness, with its lapses, which are 
more impatience than negligence, are so essential a 
feature of the work, that Prévost in his final revised 
edition very wisely preferred not to tamper with what 
was so organically complete in itself. 


1 The definitive edition is that published at Amsterdam in 1753 ; 
that is, twenty years after the first edition. This final version 
shows various stylistic changes, evidently in compliance with the 
dictates of “‘ noble diction”. ‘Thus, for instance, after Manon’s 
first arrest, des Grieux, instead of simply stating that she was taken 
to the Hospital—a statement sufficiently appalling to his contem- 
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Apart from the diction, which is sometimes careless 
and often mannered—for Prévost readily drops into 
the eighteenth-century ‘ cliché’ (especially in the case 
of the Chevalier, who never tires of assuring his 
listeners that he is the ‘‘ most miserable man on all 
the earth ”, whose “‘ floods of tears ” and heartrending 
sighs ‘‘ would have moved the heart of a savage ”’, etc.) 
—what is wholly admirable, is the tempo and rhythm of 
the narrative, which have never been surpassed and 
seldom equalled for nicety and appropriateness to the 
theme. It is this which gives Manon Lescaut its 
essentially dramatic quality. 

As for composition and structure, never was a plot 
better devised or more convincingly presented. The 
opening is masterly as mere exposition of the tragedy 
to be enacted. Inamoment we are taken into the heart 
of the drama and shown an overwhelming situation, 
which will never leave us throughout the narrative. 
For there we have the essence of the drama : the tragic 
conflict of illicit love with society in its most brutal 
aspects. Whatever the degree of tragic guilt of the 
protagonists in what follows, our sympathies after that 
opening scene are immutably on their side—i.e. in 
opposition to the avenging social forces. 


poraries—says she was “‘ taken to a retreat which I have horror 
in naming” ; and Manon’s equally direct statement in allusion to 
the old dupe G * * M * *; “ Il n’aura pas la satisfaction d’avoir 
couché une seule nuit avec moi”, becomes in ‘langue noble’ : 
‘Tl ne pourra se vanter des avantages que je lui aurai donnés 
sur moi’’—an interesting specimen of how the strong, virile 
seventeenth-century idiom, which Prévost could handle so well 
and naturally, was becoming bowdlerized by the Cult of Nature 
and ‘ Noble Savage ’ school. 
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And here, if I may be allowed a digression, I should 
like to point out that the two operas inspired by Manon 
Lescaut, familiar to a larger public than the book, are a 
striking example of the proverbial obtuseness of the 
librettisti, whose essential qualification would seem to 
be a total, almost pathological, lack of the ordinary 
dramatic sense. Given this remarkable opening scene 
—a masterstroke of dramatic exposition—what do they 
do with it? They suppress it of course. Instead, we 
are shown a pleasing enough panel ‘a la Watteau ’, 
delicately tinted (especially in the Massenet version), 
but wholly misleading for any intelligent comprehen- 
sion of even the plot (we won’t speak of the drama /), 
which resolves itself for us into the mutual infatuation 
of the tenor and the soprano, abetted by a rascally 
baritone and thwarted by a noble and paternal bass. 

I realize I am tilting against windmills and sheep 
and am entitled to an indulgent smile for my ingenu- 
ousness. I also realize that the windmills will not stop 
turning and that the sheep continue on their way, 
unheedful of all quixotic gestures. That is, however, 
not the point, but rather that the windmills would grind 
so much more effectively and the sheep be afforded 
more succulent and ample pasture, if they could be 
persuaded that real corn and real grass are much more 
suited to their needs than the coloured substitutes 
supplied by the scene-painter and the property-man. 
Another point which I should like to urge is, that it is 
time the composers of musical works intended for the 
stage were persuaded that the adaptation of dramatic 
plots from literary master-works requires the same 
natural aptitudes and skilled training as the notation 
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of music. If some understanding could be arrived at 
between the two parties, at least as regards the musical 
exploitation of such sources, I for one am inclined to 
believe that these melodious summaries of the world’s 
literary master-pieces might also serve the useful 
purpose of advertizing their true merits in an agreeable 
form. 

The dramatic nature of Manon Lescaut is as apparent 
in the characters as in the plot and its development. 
Prévost feels so instinctively that they are dramatis 
personae, that he refrains from all personal description, 
following the excellent principle of true dramatic 
writing, which requires the characters to portray them- 
selves without the aid of the literary property-man and 
his officious explanations to the public. 

Of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Manon ”’ we are given no actual 
verbal picture. Was she fair, dark, slender, plump, 
tall, short ? We are never told. All we know is the 
effect of her charms on those who come in contact with 
her. She lives in her speech and in her movements 
alone. Note the impression she makes on the first 
narrator (the ‘‘ Man of Quality ’’) when he sees her in 
the inn at Pacy. She is sitting among common prosti- 
tutes, chained like a convict, in dirty and bedraggled 
condition. But in spite of this, “sa vue m’inspira du 
respect et de la piti¢’”’. Her first movement, from the 
spectator’s point of view, is essentially dramatic : 
“elle tachait néanmoins de se tourner, autant que sa 
chaine pouvait le permettre, pour dérober son visage 
aux yeux des spectateurs. L’effort qu’elle faisait 
pour se cacher était si naturel, qu'il paraissait venir 
d’un sentiment de modestie ”’. 
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As forthe hero, des Grieux, the effect is as immediate. 
He is seated in a corner of the inn-room, ‘‘ enseveli 
dans une réverie profonde. Je n’ai jamais vu de plus 
vive image de la douleur.” Then, as soon as he rises, 
we perceive his ‘‘ air si fin et si noble’. The entire 
effect is one of contrast and background, and it is 
immediate. And from that moment on, how they live | 

‘No woman was ever so completely evoked ”’, ex- 
claims Maupassant in his enthusiasm for the heroine. 
He sees her physically as well as morally ; he can even 
scent the odour of her young body and perceive the 
false, sweet smile on her childish lips. Personally, I 
do not see any falsity in that smile ; but we are free to 
see Manon as we wish to see her: that is her force and 
her ‘infinite variety’. For she is the arch-type, 
mother of a new line, whose descendants, as Dumas 
Fils properly remarks, owe her “ monuments of grati- 
tude’; for Manon ‘is now exploited like steam or 
photography ”’ (A handsome avowal by the author of 
La Dame aux Camelias !)} 

The scene of the first meeting of the lovers in the 
courtyard at Amiens, so simply told, has the tragic 
inevitableness of great drama, which is the truest form 
of life, truer far than any ‘realism’. ‘“‘ Elle me parut 
si charmante, que moi, qui n’avais jamais pensé a la 
difference des sexes, ni regardé une fille avec un peu 


1 To attempt a genealogy of the ‘ Manoneides ’, would, I realize, 
be a hasardous undertaking, demanding more erudition than I 
possess. But I may be permitted perhaps to throw out a general 
suggestion for the family-tree. I propose it bi-lateral, having on 
one side the legitimate and lawful descendants, on the other the 
bastards. As ‘sire’ to the former (the legitimates) would figure 
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d’attention ; moi, dis-je, dont tout le monde admuirait 
la sagesse et la retinue, je me trouvais enflammeé tout 
d’un coup jusqu’au transport”. And, despite his 
natural timidity, he goes straight towards the mistress 
of his heart. 

Though the actual words are not given, how dis- 
tinctly we can hear the low-toned colloquy, first hesi- 
tating, then moving precipitately to the climax, with 
a furtive glance now and then at friend Tiberge hover- 
ing in the background. ‘‘ My sudden adoration, my 
great love! ’—Prévost had known it all. These 
sudden passions are, in fact, a favourite theme with him, 
and no one could surpass him in rendering their effect. 
For Mlle. de 1’Epinasse (an authority in such matters, 
if ever there was one) he was: ‘‘l’homme du monde 
qui a le plus connu ce que cette passion a de doux et 
de terrible’’, while Voltaire feels that Prévost’s 
language is the natural language of passion. It was 
Prévost, not Rousseau or Richardson, who, as 
Ferdinand Brunetiére points out, first represented 


the Chevalier des Grieux ; for the latter,old G * * M * * and 
similar ‘dupes’. ‘The tree would be something like the following: 


Chevalier des Grieux—Manon Lescaut— Old G* * * M * * * etal: 


(Legitimate branch) (Illegitimate) 
I I 
Philine Marguerite Gauthier (Dame aux 
(Wilhelm Meister) Camélias) 
I I 
Bernerette Sapho (A. Daudet : “ A mes fils 
(A. de Musset) quand ils auront vingt ans.’’) 
I 
Murger’s heroines Trilby (Du Maurier), etc. 


Vie de Boheme, etc. 
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the adventure and passions of a bourgeois on a 
high tragic scale. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the first great vogue of Manon Lescaut 
was as much due to the interest in des Grieux as in 
Manon. In the title of the first editions it is his 
name which precedes hers. 

While there is no doubt as regards the social status 
of the young Chevalier des Grieux, which is that of 
Prévost himself (a little enhanced perhaps in degree of 
nobility), we are left more or less vague concerning 
Manon. It is generally supposed that she is of plebeian 
extraction. Her lover says she was “ d’une naissance 
commune ”’, which may simply mean that she was not 
of gentle birth. Michelet affirms that she was not of 
the common people, as her brother, the rascally Les- 
caut, was a ‘ garde-du-corps ’ (a very select body of 
household troops, to which only men of good family 
were admitted), and that his sister was certainly ‘ de- 
moiselle ’. This is a not unimportant point for those 
who regard Manon Lescaut as a social study of the times; 
for it would point—and this is Michelet’s main thesis— 
to the spread of moral corruption and libertinage to 
the provincial bourgeoisie and country gentry. At the 
risk of wearying my reader with quotations, I should, 
in this connection, like once more to cite Jules Janin, 
who says, speaking of Manon: “ In her devotion and 
her caprices, she is a marvellous representation of the 
young Parisian (“jeune fille Parisienne’), who, in 
coming into the world, brings with her, as sole dowry, 
a great store of grace, beauty, lightheartedness, 
scepticism, and love ! ” 

Whether we regard her as the fair and dangerous 
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flower of a corrupt age, infinitely complicated in her 
vicious appetites 1, or as the arch-type of the light- 
hearted ‘ grisette ’, ingenuous and amoral, is a matter 
of personaltaste. In her case we may believe or doubt 
anything: only one thing she will not permit us to 
question: ‘ But never doubt I love!” 

Doubtless the love of Manon is an enigma to the 
‘* multitudes of respectable persons ”’ referred to by 
Leigh Hunt ; yet even they must accept it, or otherwise 
count themselves poor fools to be so moved by the fate 
of a heartless, mercenary, ‘ cocotte’. She loves in- 
tensely—as she herself says, ‘“‘to distraction”; but 
there is nothing sentimental in her passion: conse- 
quently no dissimulation or affectation. In this she 
comes very near to what, for lack of a better term, we 
may call the ‘ classic’ conception of love. It is this 
which makes her so incomprehensible and so fas- 
cinating to the young theologian and ex-Abbé des 
Grieux. In his vain attempts to explain the inexpli- 
cable to his two listeners (the Man of Quality and his 
companion), he repeatedly employs the term “ extra- 
ordinary’: she is to him a “ fille extraordinaire ”’, 
her character is “‘ extraordinaire’, and so forth. For 
des Grieux, like most young romantics, belongs to 
those who believe woman’s nature to be infinitely and 
mysteriously complicated. And never does his Manon 
seem so mysterious as when she is most frank and 

1Guy de Maupassant in his preface (Ed. Jules Tallandier) 
admires the complicated nature of Prévost’s heroine, her natural 
perversion, so much more convincing than the unsatisfactory 
contemporary studies of vicious women ; while Dumas Fils, with 


his usual emphasis, exclaims : “ Louis XV and Dubarry, what are 
they, if not Manon and des Grieux triumphant ? * 
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artless, as in that violent scene with the Chevalier after 
her last “ treason ’’, when, after listening in silence and 
wonder to his furious outburst, she remarks wistfully : 
“* Il faut que je sois bien coupable, puisque j’ai pu vous 
causer tant de douleur et d’émotion ; mais que le Ciel 
me punisse si j’ai cru l’étre, ou si j’ai eu la pensée de 
le devenir.”’ Naturally, to her amazed lover, such a 
declaration, after what had just happened, must have 
seemed “‘ dépourvu de sens et de bonne foi”, and we 
do not wonder at his renewed outburst : ‘‘ Horrible 
dissimulation ! ’’ etc. What makes us catch our breath 
throughout this extraordinary scene is, not the anguish 
of the poor Chevalier, pathetic as it is, but the attitude 
of Manon, her absolute consternation and dawning 
horror: “‘ Elle fut si épouvantée de ce transport que, 
demeurant a genoux prés de la chaise d’ot je m’étais 
levé, elle me regardait en tremblant et sans oser re- 
spirer.”’ In a moment he is back at her feet imploring 
her forgiveness. 

Then, for once, she tries to explain the unexplainable 
to the poor, distracted Chevalier. She admits she 
had sent him, as a slight consolation, the young woman 
‘‘extrémement jolie ”’ (the ex-mistress of des Grieux’ 
rival) to bring him that incredible letter of hers ; and 
now suddenly, seeing his fury and indignation, she 
realizes that he might have misconstrued both the 
letter and the choice of the messenger, and have be- 
lieved that she intended renouncing him and attaching 
herself to young G* * M* *, This was the cause 
of her consternation, for, ‘‘ on reflection, she realized 
that appearances were not in her favour’. As for the 
messenger, she had sincerely hoped she might cause 
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him some distraction : “‘ car la fidélité que je souhaite 
de vous est celle du coeur.” Poor Chevalier ! 

The description of the death and funeral of Manon, 
in the poignancy of its concentrated emotion, rises to 
almost Biblical heights. Chateaubriand, as much 
indebted to Prévost as Dumas Fils (though for quite 
different reasons), found in this famous passage his 
inspiration for the funeral of Atala. There are doubt- 
less many who are more impressed by Chateaubriand’s 
splendid periods and noble grief : I confess I am not of 
their number. 

In his introduction to Manon Lescaut,2 M. Marcel 
Prévost, persuaded as are most commentators of the 
Abbé Prévost, that the narrative is based on actual 
experience, suggests that even the burial in the Missis- 
sipi desert may be the evocation of a similar scene in 
the lonely Dutch dunes in which Prévost played the 
réle of des Grieux to that mysterious lady with whose 
destiny his own had been linked during his exile. If 
any of the rumours regarding their suspicious practices 
were true, such a tragic sequel would not be impossible. 


In attempting to render Manon Lescaut into readable 
English, I have been chiefly concerned with preserving, 
as far as possible, the dramatic accent and rhythm of 
the narrative, as well as its admirable measure and 
restraint. As regards Abbé Prévost’s limpid and 

11 have given these illustrations from the text in the original 


French. Those not familiar with this language can easily refer to 
the passages in the English version. 


7 Ed. E. Flammarion. 
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elegant diction, so elusive in its artlessness, I doubt 
whether anything of its original savour has survived. 
I should rather have it so, trusting the reader may to 
some extent supply this deficiency by referring to the 
French text, than, through inadvertence or ignorance, 
endow it with a meretricious and unseemly flavouring 
of my own. 

‘‘ There are certain styles”, says Alexandre Vinet, 
“‘ which occur only once: no one will again write like 
the Abbé Prévost, and Manon Lescaut is the last ex- 
ample of a lost style.” 


G. DUNNING GRIBBLE. 
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PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 
of 
MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF QUALITY 


tures of the Chevalier des Grieux in my 

Memoirs, it has seemed to me that there was 
no necessary connection between the two works, and 
that the reader would be better satisfied in finding the 
former in a separate volume. Furthermore, a story of 
such length would have necessitated too long an inter- 
ruption in the recital of my own history. Far as I am 
from aspiring to exactitude as a writer, | am nonetheless 
aware that a narration should be relieved of whatever 
renders it cumbersome and involved, following the 
precept of Horace : 


. LTHOUGH I might have included the adven- 


* Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici, 
Pleraque differat et praesens in tempus omittat.” 


But there is no need to invoke so grave an authority 
for the demonstration of so simple a truth, common 
good sense being the primary source of this rule. 

If my readers have found any pleasure and interest 
in the account of my life, I venture to assure them that 
they will be no less satisfied with this addition. In the 
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conduct of M. des Grieux they will be shown a terrible 
example of the force of passion. For I have to depict 
a young man so blinded by his infatuation that he 
refuses to be happy, preferring to rush headlong into 
the greatest misfortunes ; one who is endowed with 
every quality which is the attribute of distinguished 
merit, and who yet prefers to lead an obscure and 
vagabond existence, rather than avail himself of his 
natural and social advantages ; one who foresees dis- 
aster without resolving to avoid it, and, although the 
sense of his degradation drives him to the point of 
desperation, refuses the aid which is being constantly 
offered him and whereby he might at any moment 
extricate himself from his difficulties—in short, an 
ambiguous character, a mingling of virtues and vices, 
a perpetual contrast of good intentions and evil actions. 

That is the groundwork of the picture I have to 
present. Persons of good sense will not consider a work 
of this nature as a useless task. Besides the pleasure 
of an interesting tale, it contains few events that may 
not be said to have an educational value ; for I hold 
that he who is able to instruct while diverting his readers 
renders a considerable service to the public. 

When we reflect on the precepts of morality, we 
cannot help being astonished to find them at the same 
time esteemed and neglected, so that we wonder at the 
strangeness of the human heart, which causes it to 
admire in theory all that is good and perfect, while 
dissuading it therefrom in practice. If persons of a 
certain intelligence and good breeding will stop to 
consider what 1s the most common topic of their 
conversations, or even of their solitary meditations, 
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they will have no difficulty in remarking that they 
nearly always turn towards moral reflections. The 
most enjoyable moments of their lives are those spent, 
either alone or in the company of a friend, in frank 
discussion of the charms of virtue, the delights of 
friendship, the means of attaining happiness, the 
natural weaknesses which deter us and the remedies 
which can cure them. 

Horace and Boileau regard such discussions as one 
of the noblest traits that go to make up the picture 
of a happy life. How then does it happen that we 
fall so easily from such lofty speculation to the level 
of common humanity? If I am not mistaken, the 
reason for this contradiction between our ideas and 
our conduct is the following : namely, that the precepts 
of morality being nothing more than vague and general 
principles, it is very difficult to make a particular and 
detailed application of them to our individual habits 
and actions. 

Let us give an example. All right-minded people 
are persuaded that gentleness and humanity are 
estimable qualities and are by nature inclined to put 
them into practice. But are they so persuaded, when 
the moment comes for practical application? Often 
they hesitate: Is this really a right occasion? How 
far are weto go? Are we not mistaken as to the object ? 
A hundred difficulties give us pause. We fear to be 
dupes in wishing to be charitable and generous ; to be 
taken for weaklings, in appearing too compassionate and 
tenderhearted ; in brief, either to exceed or to neglect 
the duties which are too obscurely contained in the 
general conceptions of humanity and forbearance. In 
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the face of such incertitude, only experience or example 
can safely direct the inclinations of our hearts. 
Experience, however, is not within the reach of every- 
one, depending on the different circumstances in which 
we happen to be placed. There remains, therefore, 
for many people only the force of example to serve as a 
guide in the exercise of virtue. 

It is precisely to such readers that a work like this 
may prove of great service, provided the author be an 
honourable and right-minded person. Every event 
described is a degree of enlightenment, a lesson to take 
the place of experience ; every adventure is a model 
which can serve for our instruction, only needing to be 
applied to the circumstances in which we are placed. 
The entire work is a moral treatise, rendered in a 
diverting form. 

Perhaps a severe-minded reader will condemn me 
for undertaking, at my age, a tale of love and adventure ; 
but, if the arguments I have just advanced are well- 
founded, they will serve to justify me; if they are 
false, my error shall be my excuse. 
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M first meeting with the Chevalier des Grieux 


occurred about six months before my depar- 

ture for Spain. Although I only rarely left 
my retreat, the affection I bore my daughter occa- 
sionally obliged me to undertake small journeys, 
which I curtailed as much as possible. 

Returning one day from Rouen, where I had gone 
at her request to establish before the parliament of 
Normandy certain claims to property inherited from 
my maternal grandfather and which I had passed on 
to my daughter, I returned by way of Evreux, my first 
night’s stop, and arrived the next day about dinner- 
time at Pacy, which is five or six leagues distant. 
On entering this village, I was surprised to find all the 
inhabitants in a state of commotion, running out of 
their houses and crowding round the entrance of a 
squalid inn, before which two covered wagons were 
drawn up. The horses, which were still harnessed 
and steaming with perspiration and fatigue, showed 
that the two vehicles had just arrived. 

I stopped for a moment to inquire the reason of this 
tumult, but could gather very little information from 
the crowd, which was too excited to pay attention 
to my questions and continued, with ever increasing 
confusion, to push and elbow its way towards the inn. 

At last an archer, wearing a bandolier and carrying 
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his musket on his shoulder, appeared in the doorway. 
I signed to him to approach, and asked him to explain 
the cause of this disturbance. 

“ It’s nothing, sir’, he said ; “ just a dozen strumpets, 
whom I and my companions are escorting as far as 
Havre-de-Grace, where we are to embark them for 
America. There are good-looking wenches in the 
batch, and that probably accounts for the curiosity of 
these good peasants.” 

Having obtained this information, I was about to 
continue on my way, when an old woman came out 
of the inn, clasping her hands and loudly protesting 
that it was ‘“ infamous and barbarous, a thing to cause 
horror and compassion.” 

“What is the matter ?” I asked her. 

“Oh, sir ”’, she replied, ‘‘ come in here and see for 
yourself whether this is not a sight to make one’s heart 
bleed !”’ 

My curiosity being aroused, I dismounted, leaving 
my horse to the care of my servant. It was with some 
difficulty that I forced my way through the crowd and 
and entered. The sight that met my eye was, indeed, 
a pathetic one. 

Among the dozen young women, who were chained 
by the waist in rows of six, there was one whose features 
and bearing were so little in keeping with her situation, 
that under any other circumstances I should have 
taken her for a person of distinguished rank. Despite 
her dejected air and the soiled condition of her linen 
and clothing, there was something so engaging, so 
charming about her, that I felt both respect and pity 
for her. She tried, as far as her chain would permit, 
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to turn away so as to conceal her face, and there was 
something so natural and unaffected in this effort to 
elude the curiosity of strangers, that it seemed to 
spring from a true sense of modesty. 

As the six guards, who composed the escort for this 
band of unfortunates, were in the room, I took their 
leader aside and asked him for information concerning 
this charming girl. The only account he could give 
me was a very summary one. 

‘She was taken from the ‘ Hospital ’,! he said ”, 
in compliance with an order from the Lieutenant- 
General of Police. If she was locked up there, 
it was evidently not on account of her good 
behaviour. I questioned her several times on the 
road, but she refuses to answer. Though I have no 
orders to treat her better than the rest, I use her more 
kindly, for she seems to me a bit better than her 
companions. That young man over there ”—added 
the archer—“ can tell you better than I can what has 
brought about her disgrace, for he has followed her all 
the way from Paris, during which time he has 
hardly dried his tears—her brother or her lover, most 
likely.”’ 


1 The ‘ Hépital ’, or ‘ Hépital Général ’, founded by Louis XIV 
to suppress mendicity and vagrancy, and comprising various private 
charitable institutions, was under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant- 
General of Police. It included institutions such as Bicétre, 
Grande et Petite Pitié, Salpétri¢re, the last-named especially 
intended for women of bad morals. Discipline was strict, and 
work hard. Though all the inmates were not under sentence (some 
contracting voluntary engagements), residence in the ‘ Hospital ’ 
was considered a degradation, as it meant association with the 
lowest dregs of society. (Translator’s note.) 
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I turned towards the corner where the young man 
was sitting. He appeared sunk in a deep reverie. 
Never have I seen grief more movingly expressed. He 
was plainly dressed ; but 1t was easy to distinguish at a 
glance a man of good birth and breeding. As |] 
approached him, he rose. There was such distinction, 
so much dignity in his glance, his features, in every one 
of his movements, that I felt instinctively drawn 
towards him. 

“I do not wish to intrude’, I remarked, taking 
a seat beside him, “‘ but can you satisfy my curiosity 
in regard to that charming young person, who appears 
so strangely out of place in these sad surroundings ? ” 

He answered very civilly that he could not tell me 
who she was without revealing his own identity, and 
this he had good reason for not wishing to disclose. 
“T can, however, tell you something which these 
wretches are well aware of”, he continued, pointing 
to the archers, “ and that is, that I love her so passion- 
ately that I am the most miserable creature alive. To 
obtain her liberty I did everything in Paris which it 
was in my power to do. Entreaties, ruses, violence 
all having proved in vain, I have decided to follow her, 
if needs be, to the ends of the earth. I shall embark 
with her for America.” Then he added, again refer- 
ring to the archers : “‘ But the crowning cruelty is that 
these cowardly ruffians will not allow me to go near 
her. It had been my plan to attack them in the open, 
some leagues out of Paris. Four men, whose services 
I had engaged for a considerable sum, were to assist 
me in this undertaking ; but the traitors left me in the 
lurch and absconded with my money. Seeing it was 
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impossible to effect anything by force single-handed, 
I gave up my attempt and proposed to the archers to 
allow me to follow them, offering them a reward. 
Lured by the hope of gain, they consented. But as 
for every permission accorded me to speak to my 
mistress they demanded payment, my purse was 
empty in a short time. Now that I am penniless, 
these heartless scoundrels repulse me brutally every 
time I try to approach her. A moment ago, when I 
attempted to do so in spite of their threats, they had 
the insolence to raise the butt-ends of their muskets 
against me. To satisfy their avarice and enable me 
to continue my journey on foot, I am now obliged to 
sell the sorry steed which has carried me so far.”’ 

Although he told his story with apparent calm, the 
tears got the better of him as he concluded. [I had 
never, I thought, heard a stranger or more pathetic 
tale. 

“I do not wish to pry into your affairs ”’, I assured 
him, “ but if I can in any way render you service, I 
shall gladly do so.” 

“ Alas ! ”’ he replied, “‘ I do not see the slightest hope. 
I must submit to my fate, however hard. I shall 
emigrate to America, where I can at least live in peace 
with the woman I love. A friend of mine, to whom I 
have written, will provide me with some money at 
Havre-de-Grace. My only concern for the moment 
is how to get so far and to afford this poor child ”— 
looking sadly at his mistress—‘‘ some relief on the 
way.” 

‘ Allow me ”’, I rejoined, ‘‘to solve this difficulty. 
Here is some money, which I beg of you to accept. 
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My only regret is not to be able to assist you in any 
other way.” 

Unnoticed by the guards, I handed him four louis- 
d’or, for I suspected that, if they were aware of 
his possessing this sum, they would increase their 
impositions. It then occurred to me to strike a bargain 
with them, so as to assure the young man the means of 
free intercourse with his mistress as far as Havre. 
Beckoning to the leader to approach, I made my propo- 
sal. Despite his effrontery, the fellow appeared shame- 
faced, as he answered with some embarrassment : 

“It’s not that we refuse to let him speak to the 
girl, but he wants to be with her all the time, which 
ends by becoming a nuisance for us. It is only fair 
he should pay for the trouble he causes us.” 

“* Well, tell me”, I retorted, ‘‘ how much it would 
cost to dispel this feeling of annoyance on your part.” 
He had the audacity to demand two louis, which I 
handed him at once, adding by way of admonishment : 
“TI will give this young man my address, and I warn 
you that if there is any rascality on your part, he will 
inform me, and you may be sure I shall find means 
of punishing you.” 

The whole affair cost me six louis-d’or. 

The graceful manner and sincere gratitude with 
which the young stranger expressed his thanks quite 
convinced me that he was both well-bred and deserving 
of my good offices. Before leaving, I addressed a few 
words to his mistress. She answered me with such 
grace and modesty, that I could not refrain, as 1 
went out, from wondering at the incomprehensible 
character of women. 
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Having returned to my solitude, I heard no more of 
this adventure, and it was only two years later, after 
I had quite forgotten it, that a mere hazard afforded 
me the occasion of learning all the particulars of the 
story. 

Arriving at Calais from London, together with the 
Marquis de * * , my pupil, we took lodgings, if I 
remember rightly, at the Lion d’Or, where for some 
reason we were obliged to pass the day and night. 
While walking in the town that afternoon, I fancied 
I recognized the young man whose acquaintance I 
had made at Pacy. To judge from his appearance, 
he was in bad plight ; I also noticed that he was much 
paler than when first I saw him. He was carrying an 
old portmanteau, having just arrived. But he was too 
handsome not to be easily recognised ; so, turning to 
the Marquis, I said: ‘‘ We must speak to that young 
man.” 

When he, in turn, recognized me, he could hardly 
contain himself for joy. 

‘Oh, sir”, he exclaimed, kissing my hand, “so 
once more I have an opportunity of expressing to you 
my undying gratitude ! ”’ 

Having asked him where he came from, he told me 
that he had just come by ship from Havre-de-Grace, 
where he had recently landed from America. 

‘* You seem to have run out of money ”’, I remarked. 
‘If you will go to the Lion d’Or, where I am staying, 
I will join you there in a few moments.” 

Impatient to learn the particulars of his misadventures 
and of his voyage to America, I hastened to rejoin him 
at my lodgings, where I made him heartily welcome, 
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giving orders that he should be well cared for. He, 
in his turn, did not wait to be urged to recount his 
story ; for,as he said: ‘‘ You have treated me with 
such generosity, sir, that I should think it base in- 
gratitude on my part, were Ito withhold anything from 
you. I wish you to learn, not only my misfortunes 
and sufferings, but also my misconduct and my most 
shameful weaknesses ; for I feel certain that, while 
blaming me, you will not be able to refrain from pitying 
me.” 

I should here inform my readers that I noted down 
his narrative almost at once after hearing it, and they 
can therefore be assured that it is in every respect a close 
and faithful reproduction of the story as we heard it 
from his own lips, even as regards the reflections and 
sentiments expressed with such unassuming frankness 
by the young adventurer. This, then, is his own 
story, to which nothing of my own shall be added. 


I was seventeen years of age and was completing 
my studies in philosophy at Amiens, where I had been 
sent by my parents, who belong to one of the best 
families of P * * . Duringthis period my conduct had 
been so exemplary, that my teachers upheld me as a 
model to my fellow-students. This was not the result 
of any special efforts on my part to merit their praise, 
but rather of a naturally docile and tranquil dis- 
position. My application to study, as well as my 
natural aversion from vice, were quickly remarked and 
hailed as the certain indications of a virtuous nature. 
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My success with my studies, joined to the advantages 
of birth and a prepossessing exterior, gained me the 
friendship and esteem of the best people in the 
town. 

At the public exercises, which marked the termination 
of my studies, I was so generally praised and com- 
mended, that the bishop who presided proposed my 
entering the Church, a career in which, as he assured 
me, I should be certain to win greater distinction than 
in the Order of the Knights of Malta, for which I had 
been destined by my family. I should addthat I already 
wore the cross of this Order and was styled the Cheval- 
ier des Grieux. The vacation approaching, I pre- 
pared to return to my father, who had promised to 
send me to the Academy. 

My only regret in leaving Amiens was parting with 
a friend, to whom, though he was several years my 
senior, I had always been tenderly attached, we having 
been brought up together. Owing to his family being 
in reduced circumstances, he was obliged to take orders 
and to remain in Amiens after my departure in 
order to complete his ecclesiastical studies. This 
friend was endowed with innumerable good qualities, 
the best of which will appear in the course of this 
story—above all a devotion and fervour of friendship 
for which it is hard to find a parallel, even among the 
most celebrated examples of antiquity. Had I at that 
time followed his counsel, I should always have lived 
happy and virtuous ; and if later, when the force of my 
passions was driving me to ruin, I had profited by his 
admonitions, I should at least have saved something 
from the wreck which has engulfed my fortune and my 
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reputation. But the only fruit of his efforts on my 
behalf was the pain he suffered in seeing them frus- 
trated and often ill-recompensed by an ungrateful 
wretch, who took offence at his solicitude, choosing 
to regard it as uncalled-for interference. 

I had already set the date for my departure from 
Amiens. Oh, had I only left a daysooner! Ishould 
then have returned to my father as innocent as when 
I left him. 

The evening before my journey I was out walking 
with my friend Tiberge, when we saw the mail-coach 
from Arras arrive, and followed it to the inn where the 
carriages put up. Our only motive in doing so was 
idle curiosity. Several women alighted from the 
coach and went their way. One, however, a young 
girl, remained alone in the middle of the court-yard, 
while a man of advanced years, who appeared to be her 
escort, busied himself with unloading an array of 
baskets containing her belongings. I was so struck 
by the charm of her appearance, that I, who had never 
given a thought to the difference of sex, who had 
always been admired for my steady conduct and 
modesty, suddenly felt myself carried away, as if 
caught up in a flame of passion. I had always been 
afflicted with excessive timidity, and it took little to 
disconcert me; but for once I was free from this 
weakness as I approached her whom I already felt 
to be the mistress of my heart. 

Although younger than I was, she received my 
civilities without any sign of embarrassment. Answer- 
ing my inquiry as to what had brought her to 
Amiens and whether she had friends in the town, she 
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replied very simply that she had been sent there by her 
parents to be placed in a convent. Though it was but 
a moment since I had felt the first stirring of love, it 
had already rendered me so intuitive that I immediately 
felt this project, if realized, would be a death-blow to 
my hopes. I continued talking to her in a way that 
made her understand what was passing in me, for her 
experience was greater than mine. She was being 
forced to take the veil against her wish, doubtless in 
order to quell her appetite for pleasure, which had 
already become manifest in her, and which ultimately 
was to be the cause of all her misfortunes and of mine. 
With every argument inspired by my dawning passion 
and supported by my schoolboy eloquence, I sought 
to combat the cruel plan which her parents had formed 
for her. 

She listened to me without evincing either impatience 
or displeasure. ‘Then, after a short silence, she said 
she realized only too well the unhappy fate awaiting 
her, but it had evidently been so ordained by Provi- 
dence, since there appeared to be no remedy. The 
sadness and sweetness of her expression as she spoke— 
or perhaps, I should say, the force of my destiny which 
was impelling me towards my ruin—dispelled any 
further hesitation on my part. I assured her that if 
she were willing to confide in my honour and in the 
tender interest which she had already awakened in me, 
I was prepared to risk my life to deliver her from the 
tyranny of her family and do everything to render her 
happy. Remembering this later, I have often won- 
dered at the assurance and ease with which I addressed 
her. But would Love have been ranked as a divinity 
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if he had not performed so many miracles? I discovered 
easily a thousand arguments to support my pleading. 

My unknown fair, well aware that mine was not the 
age for deceit, confessed that if I could find any means 
for liberating her, she would feel she was indebted to 
me for something more precious than life itself. To 
which I replied that I was ready to undertake any 
venture to this end. ‘Too inexperienced to beable, on 
the spur of the moment, to devise a practical method 
for accomplishing our design, I could only keep to 
this general assurance, which was not likely to be of 
much assistance either to her or to me. 

At this point her elderly Argus joined us, and my 
hopes were about to be shattered, had she not shown 
sufficient presence of mind to make up for my stupidity. 
For, as her guardian drew near, I was surprised to 
hear her claiming me as her cousin and telling me, 
without the slightest embarrassment, that since she 
had had the good fortune of meeting me at Amiens, 
she would put off going to the convent till the following 
day, so as to have the pleasure of supping with me. 
I was at no pains in divining the object of this ruse, 
and proposed her passing the night in a hostelry kept 
by a former coachman of my father’s, who had estab- 
lished himself at Amiens and was devoted to my inter- 
ests. 

I accompanied her in person to this inn, at which 
her aged escort grumbled a little, while my friend 
Tiberge, who was at a loss what to make of this scene, 
followed us without saying a word. He had not, 
I should mention, overheard our conversation, as he 
was strolling about the court-yard while I was making 
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advances to my fair lady. As I was uneasy regarding 
my virtuous friend and what he might think of the 
matter, I contrived to get rid of him by requesting him 
to undertake an errand for me; so that, when we 
arrived at the inn, I had the good fortune of finding 
myself alone with the idol of my heart. 

It did not take me long to discover I was less of a 
child than I had imagined. A thousand delicious 
sensations, of which I had never dreamed, were stirring 
within me; every vein of my body seemed gently 
aglow ; it was a rapture of my whole being, which for 
a while rendered me speechless and could find ex- 
pression only in my glances. 

Mademoiselle Manon Lescaut, this was her name 
she told me, seemed not a little gratified by the effect 
her charms had produced on me ; indeed, it seemed to 
me that she was as much affected as I was. She con- 
fessed an attraction towards me and said she would 
be very happy to owe her liberation to me. Having 
asked me who I was, I told her. This knowledge 
seemed to put me further in her good graces ; for, 
being herself of simple origin, she felt flattered at 
having made the conquest of a person of my condition. 
After that we fell to discussing how we might belong 
to one another. 

After long consideration of the matter, the only 
means we could find was flight. The first question 
was to circumvent the vigilance of the guardian, who, 
though only a domestic, was a person to be reckoned 
with. We therefore arranged that during the night I 
should get a post-chaise in readiness, that I should 
come to the inn the first thing in the morning before 
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he was awake, and that we should make off in secret 
straight for Paris, where we would get married on 
arrival. I had about fifty écus! in my possession, 
the fruit of my small savings, and she had about double 
that amount. Like the inexperienced children we 
were, we imagined this sum would last for ever ; we 
felt an equal confidence in respect to our other arrange- 
ments. 

After having supped together—and it seemed to me 
I had never eaten so delicious a meal !—I withdrew 
to attend to the execution of our plans. This was 
facilitated by the fact that my belongings were already 
packed for my journey home ; so there was no difficulty 
in sending off my trunk and having a post-chaise ready 
for five o’clock the next morning, the hour at which 
the city gates would be opened. However, I en- 
countered one obstacle, which was unforeseen and 
which came near to wrecking all my plans. 

Tiberge, though only three years my senior, was a 
youth of mature intelligence and very steady character. 
His devotion to me was of quite an exceptional kind. 
The sight of a girl as attractive as Mademoiselle 
Manon, coupled with my anxiety to accompany her and 
be rid of his company, gave him some inkling of my 
sudden infatuation. He had not, for fear of offending 
me, ventured to rejoin us at the inn where we had 
parted, but had proceeded to my lodgings, where I 
found him waiting for me, though it was then ten 
o’clock at night. I was annoyed at seeing him there 
and he noticed it. 

1 An écu generally equals three Hures or francs; there were also 
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“I feel certain’, he said, “that you harbour some 
design which you wish to conceal from me, for I can 
see it by your air.” 

To this I replied somewhat tartly that I was not 
obliged to render him an account of my actions. 

“Very true”, he admitted, ‘‘ but you have always 
treated me as a friend, and this relationship presupposes 
a certain mutual confidence and frankness.” 

He urged me so strongly and insistently to be frank 
with him, that I, who had never withheld anything 
from him, ended by a full confession of my passion. 
He listened with such obvious displeasure that I became 
alarmed ; above all, I regretted having revealed to him 
our projected flight, for he was too sincerely devoted 
to my interests not to oppose this plan with all his 
power. He would try to dissuade me, he said, with 
every argument at his command ; but, if this proved 
of no avail and I persisted in my reprehensible inten- 
tions, he would not hesitate to inform those who would 
certainly be able to stop me. ‘Thereupon he lectured 
me gravely for quite quarter of an hour, finishing his 
harangue by again threatening to denounce me if I 
did not promise him to mend my behaviour. 

I was in despair at having given myself away so 
foolishly. However, love had so sharpened my wits 
during the last two or three hours that I remembered 
I had not told him my plan was to be carried out the 
next morning. I decided accordingly to deceive him 
by a ruse. 

‘ Tiberge ”, I remarked, “‘ I have always looked on 
you as my friend ; by making this confession I wished 
to put you to the test. It is true that I am in love: 
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in this I have not deceived you. But as regards our 
flight, this project offers certain difficulties. If you 
will call for me to-morrow at nine o’clock, I will try 
to arrange a meeting with my mistress, so that you 
can judge for yourself whether or not she deserves my 
embarking on such a venture for her sake.” 

Thereupon, after renewing his protestations of 
friendship, he withdrew. 

I spent all that night putting my affairs in order. 
At daybreak I went to Mademoiselle Manon’s inn ; 
I found her waiting for me. She was at her window, 
overlooking the street, and as soon as she saw me, she 
came down herself to open the door. We took care 
to make no noise as we went out together. Her entire 
baggage consisted of a parcel of linen, of which I re- 
lieved her. The chaise was waiting for us, ready to 
start. We were off and away in a moment, getting 
clear of the town as quickly as possible. 

You shall hear later what Tiberge did when he 
discovered I had played him. His zeal was in no way 
diminished ; to what lengths it led him, and how much 
reason I have for bitter remorse, when I think what 
return I have always made for his devotion, shall also 
be told. 

We made such good speed that we arrived at Saint- 
Denis before nightfall. I had accompanied the 
chaise on horseback, so that we had no opportunity 
for conversing except when changing horses. But 
when we found ourselves so close to Paris—in other 
words, almost in safety—we halted to take some 
refreshment, not having eaten anything since we left 
Amiens. Manon had no difficulty in proving to me 
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that she fully reciprocated my love. So little, in 
fact, did we attempt to conceal our sentiments for 
each other,that even the presence of strangers did not 
deter us from tender demonstrations. I noticed the 
wondering looks of postillions and innkeepers, aston- 
ished that two children of our age should be capable 
of such violent passion. 

Our marriage projects were forgotten at Saint-Denis : 
we defrauded the Church of her rights and became 
man and wife, without realizing what we were doing. 
There is no doubt that, given a nature as affectionate 
and constant as mine, I should have been happy with 
Manon for the rest of my days, if Manon had remained 
faithful. The more I knew her, the more attractions 
did I discover in her. Her intellect, her heart, her 
gentleness, and her beauty, bound me to her with so 
many charming fetters that it would have been happi- 
ness to have been thus bound for ever. Bitter irony 
of fate! The cause of my present misery was once 
the source of my felicity; for my very constancy, 
which should have assured my greatest happiness and 
the highest rewards of love, has rendered me 
unspeakably wretched. 

In Paris we took a furnished apartment in the rue 
V* * and—as it afterwards proved to my mis- 
fortune— quite close to the residence of M. de B * * 
the well-known Fermier-Général. Three weeks passed, 
during which I was so absorbed by my passion that I 
gave little thought to my family and to the sorrow 
my disappearance must have caused my father. But, 
as the life I led was free from all debauchery, and as 
Manon likewise showed great moderation, the tran- 
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quility in which we lived gradually helped to awaken 
in me a sense of my duties. 

I decided, if possible, to effect a reconciliation with 
my father. My mistress was so charming that I could 
not doubt she would win his sympathy, if I succeeded 
in persuading him of her excellent qualities and her 
good conduct : in brief, I flattered myself I could get 
him to consent to my marriage with Manon ; for I had 
abandoned all hope of being able to do so against his 
will. I disclosed this project to Manon, pointing out 
that, apart from reasons of affection and filial duty, 
there was also the question of practical necessity, for 
our funds were rapidly dwindling and I was no longer 
under the delusion that they were inexhaustible. 

Manon received this proposition somewhat coldly ; 
but, as her objections seemed inspired only by her love 
for me and the fear of losing me if my father should 
oppose out projects, once he had discovered our retreat, 
I was far from foreseeing the cruel blow which was 
about to fall on me. To the material reasons I had 
adduced, she replied that we still had enough to live 
for several weeks and that she would afterwards appeal 
for help to some relatives she had in the country, on 
whose affection she could count to provide us with 
further resources. Her rejection of my proposal was 
accompanied by such demonstrations of affection, such 
tender caresses, that I, whose entire being was centred 
in her, who trusted her completely, could only approve 
all she said and did. 

Manon, who had full control of our finances, was 
also in charge of our household arrangements. Not 
long afterwards I noticed that our table was better 
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appointed than heretofore and that her wardrobe had 
been replenished with various articles of considerable 
value. As, according to my calculations, there could 
at most be twelve or fifteen pistoles? left in our treasury, 
I expressed my astonishment at these signs of increased 
opulence. To which she answered laughingly : 

‘ Did I not tell you I should find ways and means ? ” 
I loved her too completely to be easily alarmed. 

One day, having gone out in the afternoon after 
telling her that I expected to be away longer than usual, 
I was surprised, on my return, to be kept waiting 
several minutes at the front-door. The only servant 
we had was a young girl about our own age. When at 
last she opened, I inquired why she had kept me 
waiting so long. She answered with an embarrassed 
air that she had not heard me knocking. 

“TI only knocked once”, I remarked, “ but if you 
did not hear me, why did you open ?” 

This question so disconcerted her, that, unable in 
her confusion to find an answer, she broke into tears, 
assuring me it was no fault of hers and that Madame 
had forbidden her to open the door until M. de B * * 
had gone out by the other staircase, which communi- 
cated with the boudoir. I was so dumbfounded by 
this information, that I had not the courage to go in ; 
so, under pretext of some business, I returned to the 
street, having first told the young girl to inform her 
mistress I should return shortly and forbidding her to 
say she had spoken to me about M. de B * *. 

I was so overwhelmed by what I had heard that 
tears came into my eyes as I descended the staircase, 


1A pistole was worth ten francs. 
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without my being able to tell what had caused them. 
Entering the first coffee-house I found, I sat down at 
a table, and, with my face buried in my hands, tried to 
analyse my emotions. I dared not recall to mind what 
I had just heard, trying to persuade myself it was all an 
illusion. ‘Two or three times I was on the point of 
returning home as if nothing had happened. It seemed 
so impossible to me that Manon could have betrayed 
me, that I feared to wrong her by so much as a sus- 
picion. I worshipped her—there was no disputing 
the fact. Had I given her more convincing proofs 
of love than I had received from her? For what 
reason then should I accuse her of being less sincere, 
less faithful that I was? Only three hours ago we 
had been in each others’ arms, she covering me with 
caresses and receiving mine with all the transports 
of love. I could read in her heart as I could in 
mine. 

““ No, no ’’, I repeated to myself, “ it is not possible 
for Manon to betray me! She knows that I live 
only for her, that I adore her. That is no reason why 
she should turn against me.” 

Yet the visit and furtive evasion of M.de B * * 
perplexed me. I also recalled the various small 
purchases Manon had made of late and which seemed 
so little in keeping with the actual state of our resources. 
These, to be sure, seemed to hint at the liberality of a 
new lover. And, then, the assurance with which she 
had counted on new funds, the origin of which was 
unknown to me? I found it difficult to give to all 
these enigmas the explanation my heart demanded. 

On the other hand, she had hardly been out of my 
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sight since we had come to Paris. Our daily occupa- 
tions, our walks, our diversions, had been undertaken 
in each other’s company : we could hardly bear to be 
separated amoment. We had always to be telling how 
much we loved each other, as if our very existence 
depended on this assurance. I could hardly recollect 
a single moment which Manon could have devoted to 
another. 

At last I fancied I had solved the mystery. M. de 
B* * ,T reflected, has many business interests and 
many connections : doubtless Manon’s relatives have 
requested him to remit certain sums to her. Perhaps he 
has already made her remittances and has come to-day 
on a similar errand ; this she doubtless wanted to con- 
ceal from me, so as to cause me a pleasant surprise. 
It is quite possible she would herself have told me about 
it, had I gone home as usual, instead of coming here to 
mope and worry. At any rate, when once I broach 
the subject to her, she will no longer conceal anything 
from me. 

I was so successful in persuading myself, that much 
of my dejection vanished. Without further hesitation, 
I went home and embraced Manon with my usual 
tenderness, to which she responded no less affection- 
ately. At first I was tempted to inform her of my 
conjectures, which I already regarded as certainties ; 
but I refrained, in the hope she might be the first to 
tell me all that had happened. 

Supper was served. Assuming an air of gaiety, I 
sat down at table; but, by the light of the candles, 
which were placed between us, I thought I detected 
a trace of sadness in my dear mistress’ eyes. At this 
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thought a similar sadness overcame me. There was 
something unusual, I fancied, in her manner of regard- 
ing me, nor could I be certain whether those languid, 
gentle glances spoke more of love or of pity. I fell to 
watching her no less attentively than she observed me, 
and quite possibly she was as much at a loss to judge 
my feelings from the glances we exchanged. We sat 
there, not wishing to speak or to eat. At last I saw 
her lovely eyes brimming over with tears—perfidious 
tears ! 

“Oh, Manon, Manon!” I exclaimed, “ you are 
crying, dearest Manon! Your grief has to vent itself 
in tears, and you tell me nothing of your troubles ! ” 

She answered me with sighs, which only increased 
my anxiety. I rose trembling and implored her, with 
all a lover’s vehemence, to confide in me the cause 
of her sorrow. In drying her tears, mine own began 
to flow, and I felt more dead than alive. Even a 
savage would have felt moved in seeing my grief and 
anxiety. 

While I was occupied in this way, only thinking of 
comforting Manon, I heard a noise as of several 
persons ascending the stairs. Then came a gentle rap 
at the door. Giving me a kiss, Manon escaped from 
my arms, quickly withdrew into her room, and locked 
the door behind her. Supposing that she wished to 
conceal her trouble from the eyes of the visitors who 
had knocked at our door, I went myself to admit 
them. 

Hardly had I opened the door than I was seized by 
three men, whom I recognized as servants of my 
father’s. ‘They did me no violence ; but, two of them 
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having taken hold of my arms, the third searched my 
pockets and extracted a small knife, the only weapon 
I had on me. They begged my pardon for having to 
use me so roughly, and informed me very frankly that 
they were acting under my father’s instructions, adding 
that my elder brother was waiting for me below in a 
carriage. 

I was so overcome, that I let myself be led away 
without offering the slightest resistence or uttering a 
single word. I found my brother waiting for me. 
They placed me in the carriage by his side ; after whch 
the coachman, who had his orders, drove us with all 
speed as far as Saint-Denis. My brother embraced 
me affectionately, but kept silence ; so that I had full 
leisure to reflect on my misfortune. 

At first everthing seemed so obscure that I could not 
form the slightest conjecture. It was clear that I had 
been basely betrayed ; but by whom? ‘Tiberge was 
the first person that occurred to me. ‘Traitor! I said 
to myself : if my suspicions prove true, it will cost you 
your life! On further reflection, however, [remembered 
that he had no knowledge of my whereabouts, and that 
consequently he could not have given me away. My 
heart refused to accuse Manon. ‘To be sure, her un- 
wonted sadness, which had so struck me, her tears, and 
the tender kiss she had given me before going to lock 
herself in her room, seemed mysterious. But these, 
I was inclined to think, might well have been fore- 
bodings of the disaster that threatened us ; for I was 
credulous enough to imagine that, while I was 
inveighing against the calamity which had torn me 
from her, she was even more to be pitied. 
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As a result of these reflections, I persuaded myself 
that I must have been recognized in the streets of Paris 
by acquaintances, who had informed my father. This 
thought somewhat consoled me, and I flattered myself 
that the worst that could befall me was a paternal scold- 
ing and possibly some hard treatment. I resolved to 
submit patiently and to promise everything that was 
required of me, so as to facilitate and hasten my return 
to Paris and restore my dear Manon to life and happi- 
ness. 

We arrived at Saint-Denis very quickly. My 
brother, surprised at my continued silence, which he 
ascribed to fear, now undertook to console me, assuring 
me I had nothing to fear from our father’s severity, 
provided I was prepared to submit patiently to my 
duties and to merit the affection he bore me. 

We spent the night at Saint-Denis, mv brother 
taking the precaution of having the three servants 
sleepin my room. As an added affliction, it happened 
that the inn at which we had put up was the same in 
which I had passed the night with Manon on my 
journey from Amiens to Paris. I overheard the inn- 
keeper remark : ‘‘ Ah, it’s the handsome young fellow 
who was here six weeks ago with the young lady of 
whom he was so enamoured! Poor young folks! How 
they billed and cooed! It’s ashame to have separated 
them, it is!”’ I pretended not to hear, and made a 
point of keeping out of the way as much as possible. 

My brother had a two-seated chaise in readiness 
for us at Saint-Denis, with which we set out early next 
morning, arriving at our home the same evening. My 
brother saw my father before I did, so as to put in a good 
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word for me, telling him how quietly I had submitted 
to his orders ; as a result of which, my reception by my 
father was less harsh than I expected. He confined 
himself to a general blame of my misconduct in absent- 
ing myself without his permission. Alluding to my 
mistress, he remarked I had well deserved my mis- 
fortune, by taking up with an unknown person, adding 
that he had expected greater prudence from me, but 
that he hoped this little adventure would make me 
wiser in the future. While I listened, I was jubilating 
inwardly ; for I had little doubt that, as things were 
going, I should be able to escape from home before 
the night was over. 

We then sat down to supper, during which I was 
chaffed with my conquest at Amiens and the fidelity 
of my mistress. I submitted with good grace, and 
was even glad to be able to speak of what was uppermost 
in my mind. But a remark of my father’s made me 
prick up my ears: this referred to certain perfidious 
and interested service rendered by M. de B * *. 
I started at hearing him mention this name, and begged 
him to explain himself further ; at which he turned to 
my brother and asked him whether he had not told 
me the story. My brother replied in the negative, 
adding, by way of explanation, that I had appeared so 
quiet and submissive throughout the journey, that he 
had not thought it necessary to employ this remedy to 
cure me of my infatuation. I saw my father hesitate 
whether to continue or not ; but I urged him so strongly, 
that he ended by satisfying my curiosity, or, I should 
say, by making me writhe with the most horrible story 
I had ever heard. 
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He began by asking me whether I had always been 
so credulous as to believe I possessed the heart of my 
mistress. Quite unabashed, I answered that I was so 
convinced of this fact, that nothing could shake my 
confidence. My father laughed heartily at this declara- 
tion: “Ha, ha!” he exclaimed, “this is capital ! 
What a fine dupe they have made of you! I’m de- 
lighted, I assure you, to see you so persuaded. It were 
a shame, indeed, my poor Chevalier, to make you join 
the Knights of Malta, since you seem to have all the 
qualifications for a patient and complacent husband ! ” 

He continued to rally me in this fashion on what he 
was pleased to call my simplicity and credulity. 

Finally, as I kept silent, he continued that, according 
to his calculation of time since my departure from 
Amiens, Manon had loved me for the space of about 
twelve days. He explained this as follows : 

‘ T know you left Amiens on the 28th of last month : 
it is now the 29th of this month and about eleven days 
since M.de B * * wroteme. I presume it took him 
about a week to get thoroughly acquainted with your 
mistress ; which takes eleven plus eight from the 
thirty-one days that have elapsed since the 28th of 
last month to the present date—leaving about a dozen 
days.” Here ensued more boisterous laughter. 

I listened to all this with my heart so near to bursting, 
that I feared I should not be able to bear up till the end 
of this bitter jest. My father continued :— 

“Well, let me inform you, since you seem to be 
ignorant of the fact, that M. de B * * has ousted you 
from the heart of your queen ; for it is no use his trying 
to delude me that it was from pure disinterested zeal 
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to render me service that he wanted to separate you 
from her. It is hardly from a man of his character, 
who besides is quite unknown to me personally, that 
I should expect such noble sentiments! It was she 
who told him you were my son, and it was to rid him- 
self of your assiduous presence that he informed me of 
your whereabouts and the wicked life you were leading, 
hinting that I might have to resort to force to assure 
myself of your person. He even offered to help me to 
effect your capture, and it is thanks to his information 
and that of your mistress, that your brother was able 
to catch you unawares. Ah, you may well congratulate 
yourself upon the duration of your triumph! You 
are swift to conquer, my dear Chevalier, but you have 
yet to learn how to retain your conquests ! ”’ 

Unable to bear any more of this harangue, every 
word of which was a stab in my heart, I got up from the 
table ; but, hardly had I taken a few steps towards the 
door, than I fell to the floor unconscious. 

It did not take long for them to bring me back to my 
senses and to the consciousness of my misery, which 
I vented in passionate tears and pitiful complaints. 
My father, who had always been deeply attached to me, 
did all he could to comfort me. I listened to him, but 
without understanding a word of what hesaid. Throw- 
ing myself at his feet, I implored him with clasped 
hands to let me return to Paris, so that I might 
plunge a dagger in B * *’s heart. 

“No!” I cried; “he has not captured Manon’s 
heart! He has merely forced her to his will through 
some charm or poison, perhaps through brutal violence. 
But Manon loves me! I know she loves me! He 
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must have threatened her life, held a dagger to 
her breast, to force her from me. What would 
he not have done to deprive me of such a mistress ! 
Oh, God! it is not possible that Manon could have 
betrayed me, that Manon should have ceased to love 
me!” 

As I continued talking of returning at once to Paris 
and made repeated movements as if to carry out this 
intention, my father convinced himself that, in 
the state of excitement I was in, I would stop 
at nothing. He therefore took me to an upper 
room, where he placed two servants to watch over 
me, with strict orders not to let me out of their 
sight. I was beside myself. I would have offered 
my life a thousand times for a quarter of an hour 
in Paris; but I realized only too well that, after 
my frank declarations, it would not be easy for me 
to escape from my room. Having gauged the height 
of the windows and seeing there was no hope of escape 
in that direction, I tried by gentle persuasion to win 
over the servants, giving them the most solemn pledges 
that I would one day make their fortune if they would 
consent to my flight. I entreated; I flattered; I 
threatened—but all to no purpose. Then, abandoning 
all hope, I decided to die. Ithrew myself on my bed, 
firmly resolved not to leave it again alive. In this 
state I passed the entire night and the next day, refusing 
the nourishment that was brought me. 

The following afternoon my father came to see me. 
In the goodness of his heart he sought to console me, 
using every endearment and persuasion he could think 
of ; at the same time he exerted his paternal authority 
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to compel me to take some food, so that I was obliged 
to obey. 

Several days elapsed, during which I only took food 
in his presence and in obedience to his injunctions, 
while he continued untiringly to employ every argument 
to recall me to reason and to arouse in me contempt 
for faithless Manon. I had certainly lost all esteem 
for her : how, indeed, could I retain my esteem in the 
face of such fickleness and treason? But her image, 
the inexpressible charm of her person, were so deeply 
engraved in my heart, that nothing could efface the 
impression. Ofthis I was only too conscious. 

“T can die ”, I said to myself, “‘ indeed, it were well 
for death to end such shame and misery as I am 
enduring ; but a thousand deaths cannot take from 
me the memory of ungrateful Manon.” 

My father was surprised that I continued to be so 
affected. He knew that I was imbued with principles 
of honour, and as he could not doubt that Manon’s 
treachery must have turned my esteem for her into 
contempt, it occurred to him that my constancy was 
not so much due to my passion for her as to a general 
inclination towards women. So convinced did he 
become on this point, that, yielding to his affection 
for me, he broached the subject to me one day. 

‘‘ Chevalier ”, he remarked, “‘ it had so far been my 
intention to make you bear the Cross of Malta ; however, 
I observe that your inclinations do not lie in that 
direction. You like the fair sex. Well, I feel disposed 
to find one for you who will be to your taste. Tell 
me frankly what your ideas are on the subject.” 

My answer was to assure him that I made no dis- 
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tinction between women, and that, after the mis- 
fortune which had befallen me, my only sentiment in 
their regard was one of loathing. 

‘‘ Pll choose you one ”’, my father rejoined smiling, 
“‘ who shall resemble Manon, and who shall be more 
constant.’’ 

To which I retorted: “‘ Ah! if indeed you have 
any affection for me, it is she, Manon, whom you will 
restore to me! Be certain, my dear father, that she 
has not betrayed me. It is that perfidious B * * 
who has deceived us all three—you, her, and me. 
If you knew her tenderness, her sincerity! If you 
only knew Manon, you could not help loving 
her ! ” 

‘You talk like a child”, said my father; “ for 
how can you so blind yourself, after what I have told 
you of her? It was she herself who betrayed you to 
your brother. You should forget her very name, and, 
if you are wise, take advantage of the indulgence I 
show you.” 

I was only too convinced that he was right. In 
defending my faithless mistress, I had obeyed an in- 
voluntary impulse. A moment later I admitted as 
much. 

‘Alas!’ I said after, a brief silence, “it is only 
too true that I am the unhappy victim of the basest 
treachery !’’—adding with a bitter outburst, as the 
tears got the better of me:— “ Yes, | realize I am 
only a child. How easy it was for them to cheat my 
guilessness! But I know how to revenge myself!” 

My father wished to know what my intention was. 

“I shall go to Paris’, I exclaimed; “ I'll put fire 
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to B * *’s house and burn him alive together with 
perfidious Manon!” 

This outburst aroused my father’s mirth, and merely 
resulted in my being kept a stricter prisoner than 
ever. 

My imprisonment lasted a good six months. At 
first there was practically no change in my sentiments : 
love and hatred, hope and despair, alternating per- 
petually, according as the vision of Manon arose before 
me in its varying aspects. At times it was merely 
as the most desirable of women that she filled me with 
passionate yearning to possess her once more ; at others 
it was the cowardly and perfidious mistress, whom I 
swore to seek out for my vengeance. 

I was supplied with books, which served to restore 
some measure of tranquillityin my agitated mind. 
I re-read all my old authors and became acquainted 
with new ones. A great desire for study possessed 
me. You shall learn of what use this was to me later 
on. Enlightened by love, many passages in Horace 
and Virgil, which formerly had seemed obscure, were 
now revealed to me. It was then I composed an 
amorous commentary on the fifth book of the Aneid, 
which I intend to publish and believe will please my 
readers, Alas! I reflected as I worked, it was a 
heart like mine that faithful Dido sighed for ! 

One day Tiberge came to see me in my prison. I was 
surprised at the effusion with which he embraced me. 
Until then I had only received such marks of his 
affection as seemed to betoken the usual college friend- 
ship between young men of the same age. He appeared 
so changed, so matured, during the five or six months 
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since we had met, that both his aspect and his speech 
filled me with respect. It was rather the wise counsel- 
lor than the school-friend who spoke to me, deploring 
my recent misconduct, congratulating me on my 
recovery, which he thought to be nearly complete, and, 
exhorting me to profit by this youthful error so as to 
convince myself of the vanity of pleasure. My aston- 
ishment in listening to him did not escape him. 

“My dear Chevalier”, he continued, “I am not 
telling you anything which is not based on solid truth, 
as I have convinced myself after serious examination. 
I, too, had your inclination for voluptuous pleasures ; 
but at the same time Heaven had imbued me with a 
love for virtue. With the aid of my reasoning powers, 
I compared the fruits of the one and of the other, and 
it did not take me long to discover their difference. 
Heaven assisting me in my reflections, I have conceived 
a contempt for worldly pleasures which nothing can 
equal. Can you guess”, he added, “ what still 
holds me, what prevents me from flying to solitude? 
Nothing but the tender friendship I have for you. I 
know the excellent qualities of your heart and mind 
and I am convinced that there is no good action of 
which you are not capable. Itis the poison of pleasure 
alone which has turned your course awry. What 
loss is there for virtue! Your flight from Amiens 
caused me such grief that since then I have not known 
a happy moment. The proof thereof are the efforts 
I have undertaken on your behalf.” 

He went on to tell me that when he became aware 
I had deceived him and eloped with my mistress, he 
set out on horseback tofollow me, but that the four 
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or five hours’ start I had had on him made it impossible 
for himto catch up with me. He had, notwithstanding, 
arrived at Saint-Denis half an hour after our departure. 
Feeling certain that I should stop in Paris, he had 
passed six weeks in that city, where he had searched for 
me in vain in all places where he thought he might 
meet me. At last one day he recognized my mistress at 
the play, so splendidly decked out, that he imagined 
she owed her good fortune to some new lover. Fol- 
lowing her carriage to the door, he learned from a 
servant that she was being maintained by the liberality 
of M. de B * *. 

‘“‘ But I did not stop there’, he continued. ‘‘ The 
next day I returned to learn from her own lips what 
had become of you; but, when I mentioned your 
name, she turned away abruptly and left me, and I was 
obliged to return home without further enlightenment. 
It was there, on my return from Paris, that I was 
informed of your adventure and of the great distress 
it had occasioned you ; but I did not wish to come to 
see you without being first assured that I should find 
you calmer.” 

“Ah! you have seen Manon!” I replied with 
a sigh. “Alas! You are happier than I, who am 
condemned never more to see her!” At which he 
reproached me ; for my Jamentation proved that I was 
still under her subjection. Tiberge then continued 
to flatter very adroitly the good sides of my character 
and of myinclinations,so much so, that from this very 
first visit he aroused in me a desire to emulate his 
example and to forego the pleasures of the world by 
taking Holy Orders. 
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This idea took such hold on me, that when I was 
alone, I thought of nothing else. I recalled the words 
of Monseigneur, the Bishop of Amiens, who had given 
me the same advice and foretold a brilliant future for 
me if I decided to accept his counsel. Religious fer- 
vour also mingled with these reflections. ‘“‘ I shall lead 
a holy and Christian life’, I told myself, ‘‘ devoting 
myself to study and religious practices, which will pre- 
vent my thoughts from dwelling on the dangerous 
pleasures of love. It shall be my rule of life to dis- 
prize what ordinary men set their hearts upon, and, 
since I feel assured that my heart will only desire what 
it can respect, my causes for anxiety will be as re- 
stricted as my desires.” 

In this way I continued to conjure up the vision of 
the peaceful and solitary life: a quiet retreat, with its 
little wood and garden watered by a limpid stream, a 
library of choice books, a small circle of virtuous and 
enlightened friends, a well-appointed table, served 
with frugality and moderation. To this I added an 
epistolary correspondence with a friend established in 
Paris, who should keep me informed of public events, 
not so much to satisfy my curiosity, as to afford me 
diversion in considering the spectacle of human folly. 

* Shall I not be happy then ?”’ T exclaimed. “ Will 
not all my wishes be fulfilled ? ” 

It is certain that this project was extremely fas- 
cinating ; and yet, when I had filled in all the details 
of my picture, I felt that my heart was still waiting for 
something, and realized that, in order not to have 
anything left to wish for in my charming solitude, it 
would have to be shared with Manon. 
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As Tiberge, however, by dint of frequent visits and 
exhortations, strengthened me in the resolve he had 
inspired, 1 broached the subject to my father. His 
answer was to the effect that he intended to leave his 
children complete freedom in choosing their career, 
and that he desired in no way to influence my choice, 
merely reserving his right to aid me with his counsels. 
These, in fact, were of the soundest, tending not so 
much to dissuade me from my project, as to encourage 
me therein with due understanding. 

The re-opening of the scholastic year being now at 
hand, it was arranged that Tiberge and I should enter 
the seminary of Saint-Sulpice—he, to complete his 
theological studies, I, to begin mine. Thanks to the 
merits of my friend, which were known to the bishop of 
the diocese, the latter provided him with a good living 
before our departure. 

My father, convinced that I was now completely 
cured of my infatuation, made no difficulties in letting 
me go, and we arrived in Paris, where ecclesiastical 
garb replaced the cross of Malta and the Chevalier 
became the ‘ Abbé des Grieux’. So great was my 
application to my studies, that I made unusually rapid 
progress in a few months, not a moment of the day 
being wasted and even a part of the night being devoted 
to study. The reputation I thus acquired was so 
exceptional, that already people began to congratulate 
me on the honours and dignities which seemed 
to be assured to me in my future career; and, 
without any solicitation on my part, my name was 
inscribed on the list of benefices. Religion and the 
cult of piety were by no means neglected, and my 
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devotions were marked by true fervour. Tiberge was 
delighted by what he regarded as his work, and several 
times I have seen him shed tears in rejoicing over my 
conversion. 

It has never seemed to me surprising that human 
resolves should be subject to change: born of one 
impulse, another may destroy them. But, when I 
reflect on the saintly fervour which led me to Saint- 
Sulpice and on the internal joy with which Heaven 
rewarded the accomplishment of my vows, I am horri- 
fied at the ease with which I broke them. If, indeed, it 
be true that heavenly aid is at all times commensurate 
with the force of earthly passions, then tell me why, 
by what fatal power, we find ourselves suddenly trans- 
ported far from our duty, without being able to offer 
the least resistance and without feeling the slightest 
remorse ? 

I believed myself completely free from the toils of 
love. It seemed to me that I should prefer a page 
from St Augustine or a quarter of an hour’s Christian 
meditation to all the pleasures of the senses, not ex- 
cepting those which Manon might procure me. And 
yet one wretched moment was enough to precipitate 
me once more into the gulf ; and my fall was rendered 
the more irreparable, because, sinking at once to the 
same depth from which I had been rescued, each of my 
subsequent disorders brought me ever further down 
into the abyss. 

I had passed nearly a year in Paris without making 
Inquiries regarding Manon. It was only by a great 
sacrifice of my feelings that I had refrained from so 
doing; but, thanks to Tiberge’s constant admonitions 
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and my own reflections, I had obtained this victory 
over myself. The last months had passed so tranquilly, 
that I really thought I should very shortly lose 
all remembrance of this charming and perfidious 
creature. 

As the time approached when I was to undergo a 
public examination in the school of theology, I re- 
quested several persons of note to honour me with their 
presence. In this way my name was mentioned in all 
parts of Paris and reached the ears of my faithless 
mistress. The appellation of ‘ Abbé’, to be sure, left 
her in some incertitude as to whether it was I ; but a 
lingering curiosity, or possibly some remorse for having 
betrayed me (I have never been able to make out which 
of these two sentiments), aroused her interest in a name 
so similar to mine. Having come to the Sorbonne with 
several other ladies, she was present during my exa- 
mination and doubtless had little difficulty in recog- 
nizing me. Of this visit I was entirely unaware. You 
know that these places are provided with private 
cabinets for ladies, where they are concealed by lattices 
from public view. 

I returned to Saint-Sulpice, covered with glory and 
loaded with compliments. It was six o’clock in the 
evening. Hardly had I arrived, when a lady-visitor 
was announced to me. I proceeded forthwith to the 
parlour. What an apparition awaited me there! It 
was Manon—Manon herself, but more charming, more 
bewitching than I had ever yet seen her. She was in 
her eighteenth year. No words of mine can describe 
her charms, that blending of natural grace, vivacity, and 
gentleness, the sweetness of her expression, the grace 
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of her person. To my eyes she appeared the very 
personification of Love. 

I stood speechless, like one enchanted. Unable to 
conjecture what had brought her there, I waited with 
downcast eyes, trembling, till she should speak. For 
a while her embarrassment was as great as mine ; then, 
seeing that I kept silence, she covered her eyes with 
her hand to hide her tears. In a timid voice she con- 
fessed that her infidelity had merited my hatred, but 
added that, if it were true that I had ever been fond of 
her, there had also been hardness on my part in letting 
two years elapse without troubling to inquire after her, 
and that it was a proof of even greater hardness in me 
to see her so greatly distressed without addressing a 
single word to her. I will not attempt to express the 
emotions struggling in my breast as I listened to her. 

She seated herself. I remained standing, half- 
turned away from her, not daring to look at her directly. 
Several times I began an answer, which I had not the 
force to finish. At last, with an effort, I exclaimed 
bitterly: ‘‘ Faithless Manon! Oh, faithless, faith- 
less!’’ Breaking into tears, she answered that she 
would not attempt to justify her conduct.—*‘ Then 
what do you want?’’ I cried. “I want to die”’, she 
replied, “‘if you do not give me back your love, 
without which I cannot live.” —“ Rather ask for my 
life’, I retorted, vainly trying to restrain my tears. 
‘ My life is the only thing which remains for me to 
sacrifice to you, for I have never ceased to love you.” 

Hardly had I uttered these words, when she sprang 
forward to embrace me. Ina transport of passion she 
caressed me, calling me by every name that love invents 
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to express its deepest tenderness. As yet I responded 
only languidly to these advances, for the sudden change 
from the tranquil state in which I had been to this 
turmoil of emotions in my breast left me terror-stricken. 
I shuddered, as one shudders sometimes in desolate 
places at night-time : one seems transported into a new 
order of things and is seized by a secret horror, from 
which one only recovers after prolonged scrutiny of 
the surroundings. 

We sat down, close to one another ; I took her hands 
in mine. ‘‘ Ah, Manon”’, I said, looking at her 
sorrowfully, “‘ little did I think you would reward my 
love with such black treason! How easy it was for 
you to deceive a heart over which you ruled supreme 
and whose sole happiness was to give you pleasure and 
to obey your commands! ‘Tell me now whether you 
have found other hearts as tender and as devoted. No, 
no! Nature does not cast them in the mould in which 
she fashioned mine. Tell me, at least, whether you 
sometimes regretted it. What trust can I place in this 
revival of affection which brings you here to-day to 
console this poor heart? Iam but too well aware that 
your charm is more powerful than ever; but, in the 
name of all the torments I have suffered through you, 
lovely Manon, tell me whether you will be more 
faithful ?” 

To this she replied, assuring me in such touching 
terms of her repentance and vowing so fervently and 
with such insistence to be faithful, that I was inex- 
pressibly moved. 

‘ Dear Manon! ’’ I said, with a profane mingling of 
amorous and theological expressions, ‘‘ you are too 
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adorable for a human being. I feel my heart trans- 
ported by joy triumphant. All that is said regarding 
liberty at Saint-Sulpice is mere delusion. Through 
you I shall lose fortune and reputation—I foresee it : 
I read my destiny in your sweet eyes. But what losses 
will not be compensated for by yourlove! ‘The favours 
of fortune do not tempt me ; glory seems to me so much 
smoke; all my ecclesiastical projects were but vain 
-imaginings—in short, all joys, other than those I hope 
for from you, are dross to me, since they cannot 
compare for a moment with one glance of your eyes | ”’ 

Although I promised to forget all her past mis- 
conduct, I wished to learn in what manner she had let 
herself be seduced by B * *. It appears from what 
she told me that, having seen her at her window, he 
had become infatuated with her. His declaration of 
love was worthy of a Fermier-Général: that is, it was 
enhanced by assurances that rewards would be pro- 
portioned to the favours accorded. To these blan- 
dishments she had succumbed, at first with no other 
object than to obtain enough money from him to enable 
us to live comfortably ; but he had known how to 
dazzle her with such splendid promises, that gradually 
her resistance had given way. Yet, she added, I must 
be persuaded of her remorse by the distress she had 
displayed on the evening of our separation. Never, 
she assured me, despite the riches he had showered on 
her, had she tasted a moment of happiness with him, not 
only because he lacked the delicacy of sentiments and 
refinement of manners to which I had accustomed her, 
but also because, in the midst of the pleasures which 
he was constantly procuring for her, the remembrance 
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of my love and her own remorse were rankling in her 
heart. She also spoke of Tiberge and of the extreme 
embarrassment which his visit had caused her, adding : 
“Tf he had pierced my heart with a sword, he would 
have hurt me less. I turned away from him, for I felt 
that his presence was intolerable.” 

She went on to recount in what manner she had 
learnt of my sojourn in Paris, of my changed condition, 
and of my examinations at the Sorbonne, and assured 
me that during the disputation she had been greatly 
agitated, and had only with difficulty restrained her 
tears, having been, more than once, near to giving vent 
to her emotions. She had been the last to leave, 
wishing to conceal from others the signs of her dis- 
tress ; then only, obeying the promptings of her heart 
and the urgency of her desires, she had gone straight 
to the seminary, resolved to die, if she could not win 
my pardon. 

What barbarian could have remained unmoved 
in the face of such sincere, such tender, remorse ? 
As for me, I felt in that moment that I would have 
sacrificed all the bishoprics in Christendom for Manon. 
Having asked her how she proposed to arrange our 
affairs, she replied that the first thing to do was to quit 
the seminary without delay and to seek out a safe 
hiding place where we could take further dispositions. 
Unhesitatingly I fell in with all her wishes. 

Thereupon she returned to her carriage to await me 
at the corner of the street. A moment later, having 
made my way out of the seminary without being noticed 
by the porter, I joined her in the carriage. Our first 
visit was to an old-clothes dealer, where I re-equipped 
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myself with lay-dress and sword, Manon providing the 
funds, for I was without a penny. I should mention 
she had prevented my returning to my room to take 
my money, for fear something might occur to hinder 
my leaving the seminary. In any case, the sum I 
possessed was a modest one and she was sufficiently 
well provided with money, thanks to B * * ’s liberality, 
to be able to make light of what I left behind. While I 
was making my purchases, we conferred with regard 
to the next step to be taken. 

In order to make me still further appreciate the 
sacrifice she was making in giving up B * *, Manon 
decided to use him as cavalierly as possible. ‘‘ He may 
keep his furniture,” she remarked; “ it belongs to 
him; but I shall, as is only fair, take away the jewels 
and the sixty thousand odd francs which I have got out 
of him during the last two years. I have given him no 
control over me. We can, therefore, remain in Paris 
without the slightest fear, and can take a comfortable 
house, and live happily.” 

I pointed out to her that, if there were no danger for 
her, there was certainly for me; that I could not 
fail, sooner or later, to be recognized, and that I should 
continually run the risk of meeting with the same 
disaster as on the Jast occasion. She gave me to under- 
stand that she would be sorry to give up Paris. 
Though, rather than cause her any pain, I felt ready to 
scoff at all dangers, we nonetheless managed to hit on a 
reasonable compromise: this was, to hire a house in 
some village near Paris from where it would be easy 
for us to go to town whenever business or pleasure 
called us. Our choice fell on Chaillot, which is not 
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far off. Thereupon Manon repaired straightway to 
her abode, while I went to wait for her at the little 
gate of the Tuileries. 

She returned after an hour in a hired carriage, accom- 
panied by a serving-maid, all her wardrobe and 
valuables being contained in some trunks which she 
brought with her. 

We lost no time in gaining Chaillot, where we passed 
the first night at the inn, so as to have time to look 
round for a house or a suitable apartment. The next 
day we found what we wanted. 

It seemed to me at first that my happiness was now 
firmly established. Manon, in her sweetest of moods, 
laid herself out to please me; she did this with such 
delicacy that I felt myself amply recompensed for all I 
had suffered. As we both had now acquired some 
experience, we took a reasonable view of our financial 
situation. It was clear that sixty thousand francs, 
which made up our fortune, was not a sum which could 
last a long life-time. Nor were we inclined to stint our 
expenditure ; for economy was no more a leading 
virtue with Manon than it was with me. The plan 
which I proposed to her was as follows. 

‘Sixty thousand francs”, I declared, “ can last 
us for ten years. Two thousand crowns a year will 
suffice if we continue to stay at Chaillot, where we shall 
live in a becoming, though simple, fashion. Our only 
expenditure will be the up-keep of a carriage and 
visits to the theatre. We will regulate our life. You 
like the opera ; we shall go there twice a week. As for 
cards, we will limit our losses to twenty francs. It is 
impossible that in the course of ten years some change 
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will not occur in my family: my father is getting on 
in years and may die. When that happens, I shall 
come into a fortune, and we shall then have nothing 
more to fear from anyone.” 

This arrangement would not have been the most 
foolish I have made in my life, had we only had the 
good sense to adhere to it strictly. But our good 
resolutions did not outlast the month. Manon was 
pleasure-mad, and I was mad for her. Every moment 
some new occasion for spending money presented 
itself ; and, far from regretting the sums she some- 
times spent with prodigality, I was the first to procure 
her every pleasure she could desire. Even our resid- 
ence in Chaillot began to be somewhat irksome to 
her. 

Winter was approaching ; everyone was returning to 
town, and the country-side became deserted. She 
proposed we should again take a house in Paris. To 
this I did not consent, but, by way of compromise, I 
suggested that we could take a furnished apartment in 
town, where to pass the night whenever we came out late 
from the assembly, which we attended several times a 
week, Manon’s pretext for wishing to leave Chaillot 
being the inconvenience of returning to Chaillot late 
at night. Thus we had two establishments, one in 
town and one in the country. This change soon put 
the cap on our tangled fortunes, for it resulted in two 
adventures which brought about our ruin. 

Manon had a brother in the Royal Guards!, who was 
unfortunately lodged in the same street as we were 1n 


1Jn the original, ‘‘ garde de corps ”’, the crack cavalry regiment 
belonging to the King’s household troops. (Translator’s Note). 
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Paris. Having recognized his sister one morning at 
her window, he hastened to pay us a visit. He was a 
ruffianly fellow, entirely lacking in a sense of honour. 
His entry into our home was accompanied by a string 
of coarse epithets ; for, having been apprised to some 
extent of his sister’s adventures, he took it upon himself 
to heap her with reproaches and abuse. 

I had gone out just before he arrived, which was 
fortunate for one of us, as I was little disposed to 
brook an insult. I returned only after his departure, 
and was not slow to infer from Manon’s dejected air 
that something unusual must have occurred. Having 
learnt from her the scene she had just had with her 
brother, and the latter’s brutal threats, I was so in- 
censed that I should have instantly sought to wreak 
vengeance on the intruder, if Manon’s tears had not 
prevented me. While we were talking about this 
adventure, the guardsman entered the room where we 
were, without having himself announced. Had I 
known who he was, I should not have received him as 
civilly as I did. But, having saluted us with a laughing 
air, he found time to tell Manon that he came to 
apologize for his violent behaviour. He had thought 
she was leading a life of debauchery ; but, having been 
informed by one of the servants who I was, he had, on 
further inquiry, received such favourable information 
about me that it was his wish to live on good terms 
with us. 

Although this information, coming from one of my 
servants, was both peculiar and shocking, I acknow- 
ledged his advances with civility, thinking thereby to 
please Manon, who, in fact, appeared delighted to see 
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her brother reconciled. We invited him to stay to 
dinner with us. 

He became very quickly so familiar that, having 
heard us speak of returning to Chaillot, he insisted on 
accompanying us, and we were obliged to offer him a 
seat in our carriage. ‘This, as it turned out, was prac- 
tically putting him into possession, for he soon took 
such pleasure in our company, that he made our house 
his home, and, in some sort, made himself master of 
all we possessed. Calling me his brother, under 
pretext of fraternal freedom, he invited all his friends 
to our house in Chaillot and there entertained them at 
our expense. He decked himself out magnificently at 
our cost and insisted on our paying all his debts. I 
pretended not to notice this tyranny, for fear of causing 
Manon displeasure, and even winked at his extorting 
considerable sums from her on various occasions. It 
must be added in his favour that, as he was an inveter- 
ate gambler, he was honest enough to repay her when 
fortune favoured him; our own, however, was too 
modest to be able to stand the strain of his excessive 
prodigality. 

I had just taken the decision of having it out with 
him, so as to rid us of his importunities, when a disaster 
occurred which saved me this trouble by plunging us 
into irretrievable ruin. As often happened, we had 
passed a night in Paris, when the servant, who on such 
occasions remained alone at Chaillot, came next morning 
to inform me that fire had broken out during the night 
and that it had only been extinguished with great 
difficulty. I inquired whether our furniture had been 
damaged ; to which she replied that, owing to the large 
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numbers of strangers who had come into help, she was 
unable to answer for anything. Trembling for our 
money, which was contained in a small box, I hastened 
to Chaillot: all to no purpose, for the box had dis- 
appeared. 

It was then I realized that one can cherish money 
without being avaricious. Such was my consternation 
at this loss, that it seemed as if I should go out of my 
mind. In an instant I realized to what new misfor- 
tunes I should be exposed. Poverty was the least of 
these. Iknew Manon: it had been proved to me, only 
too clearly, that, however faithful and devoted she 
might be to me while things were going well, she was 
not to be depended upon if we fell on evil days. Her 
love of ease and pleasure was too great for her to sacri- 
fice them tome. “I shall lose her!’ I exclaimed : 
“‘ Unfortunate Chevalier! Once again you are to lose 
all you lovein this world!’ This idea so overwhelmed 
me, that for a few moments I hesitated whether it were 
not better to seek an issue from all my troubles in 
death. 

However, I preserved enough presence of mind to 
wish first to examine whether I had no resources left. 
It was then that Heaven inspired me with an idea 
which arrested my despair. It appeared to me not 
impossible to conceal our loss from Manon, and, 
thanks to some occupation or through good luck, to be 
able to provide for her in a sufficient measure for her 
not to feel the pinch of necessity. 

“Thad estimated ”’, I told myself by way of comfort, 
“that sixty thousand francs would suffice us for ten 
years. Suppose, then, that these ten years have 
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elapsed and that none of the hoped-for changes have 
taken place in my family. What should I then do? 
I can hardly tell; but one thing at least is certain: 
what is to prevent me from doing now whatever I 
should have had to have done then? How many 
people live in Paris who have neither my brains, nor 
my other natural gifts, and who, nonetheless, have to 
make their way with what talents they possess ! ” 

Then, reflecting on the various conditions of life, I 
added: ‘‘ Has not Providence arranged things very 
wisely ? The majority of the powerful and rich are 
fools ; that is evident to anyone who has a little know- 
ledge of the world. It is an admirable justice which 
has so ordered things. For, if they were endowed with 
brains as well as with riches, the rest of humanity would 
be at too great a disadvantage. The latter are, in fact, 
provided with physical and intellectual qualities as a 
means for overcoming their poverty and misfortune. 
Some participate in the riches of the great, in serving 
their pleasure, and make dupes of their patrons ; others 
serve for their instruction, and work for their better- 
ment. To be sure, they seldom succeed ; but that 
is not the end Divine Wisdom has in view: the reward 
of their labours is to live at the expense of those whom 
they teach. However we look on it, the folly of the 
great and rich is an excellent source of income for the 
less fortunate.” 

These reflections somewhat restored my courage 
and reason. The first thing to be done, I decided, was 
to consult M. Lescaut, Manon’s brother. He knew 
Paris thoroughly, and I had but too frequently had 
occasion to remark that the major portion of his means 
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of subsistence was derived neither from his private 
possessions nor from the pay he drew from his royal 
master, the King. I had scarcely two hundred francs 
remaining—these, by good luck, had been in my pocket. 
Showing him my purse, I explained the disaster which 
had befallen me and the fears I entertained for the 
future, and asked him whether there was any other 
choice for me except to die of starvation or to blow my 
brains out. 

He answered that blowing one’s brains out was the 
last resource of fools ; as for dying of starvation, there 
were, to be sure, a number of persons reduced to this 
pass, because they refused to make use of their talents ; 
adding that it was for me to ascertain my capacities, and 
that I could count on his help and advice in whatever 
I might undertake. 

“ All this, M. Lescaut ”’, I rejoined, ‘‘ is very vague. 
My plight calls for more urgent remedy ; for what am 
I to say to Manon ?”’ 

“ As for Manon ”’, he replied, “‘ what is the difficulty? 
Have you not in her wherewithal to put an end to your 
predicament whenever you wishit? A girl like Manon 
should be a source of livelihood for us all—for you, for 
herself, and for me.” 

Cutting short the retort from me which this insolence 
merited, he went on to say that he would guaranty me 
three thousand francs that same evening, to be divided 
among us, if I consented to follow his advice ; for he 
knew a gentleman so generously inclined, where his 
pleasure was concerned, that he was certain, he would 
not balk at a thousand écus in order to obtain the 
favours of a girl like Manon. 
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Here I broke in. ‘I had a better opinion of you ”, 
I declared. ‘I had imagined that your motive in 
seeking my friendship was inspired by very different 
sentiments than those you now display.” 

He had the effrontery to confess that he had always 
been of this way of thinking, and that he would never 
have forgiven his sister for her lapse from virtue, 
though it was with the man she loved best, except for 
the hope of turning her misconduct to his profit. 

It was clear to me that we had been his dupes so 
far. Disgusted as I was by this speech, the need I had 
of his assistance induced me to reply laughingly that 
the plan he proposed was a last resource, which should 
only be employed in extremities; meanwhile I re- 
quested him to suggest some other remedy. 

He then proposed that I should turn to account my 
youth and the good looks with which nature had en- 
dowed me, by contracting a liaison with some wealthy 
elderly lady. This expedient, which would have 
obliged me to be unfaithful to Manon, was as little to 
my taste. 

I suggested gaming, as the easiest means and the 
most suitable to my present situation. He replied 
that gambling was in fact a resource, but that it needed 
to be explained. His explanation was as follows. 
Simply to tempt fortune with the ordinary chances in 
my favour was the best means for completing my ruin. 
On the other hand, to attempt alone and unaided the 
various expedients which a clever person employs to 
‘correct fortune,’ was too dangerous a profession. 
There was, however, a third way, and that was partner- 
ship ; yet he feared that his associates might think my 
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youth an obstacle to my joining their league. None- 
theless, he undertook to speak to them on my behalf, 
and, what indeed surprised me, offered to make me an 
advance if I should find myself pressed for money. 
The only favour I asked of him for the time being was 
not to tell Manon of the loss I had sustained, nor of the 
subject of our conversation. 

I left him, less satisfied than when I had entered, 
and I even regretted having confided my secret to him. 
He had done nothing for me that I might not have 
accomplished unaided and without letting him into 
my confidence ; moreover, I dreaded he might break 
his promise and inform Manon. I had also reason to 
fear, from what he had told me, that in order to carry 
out his confessed design of making Manon a source of 
profit to himself, he might get her away from me, or, 
at any rate, advise her to abandon me in favour of some 
wealthier and more fortunate protector. This idea 
continued to haunt me so much that I soon was as 
desperate as before. It occurred to me several times to 
write to my father, and, by feigning a new conversion, 
to obtain some financial assistance from him. How- 
ever, I could not but recall that, despite his kindness, he 
had kept me strictly imprisoned during six months for 
my first misdemeanour; there was, therefore, every 
reason to suppose that, after the scandal which my 
evasion from Saint-Sulpice must have caused, he would 
treat me much more harshly. Finally, out of this 
turmoil of conflicting ideas there emerged one which 
instantly brought back my calm: I was surprised it 
had not occurred to me sooner. This was to go to my 
friend Tiberge, in whom, I felt certain, I should again 
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find the same devoted friend as before. Nothing is 
worthier of admiration or redounds more to the credit 
of virtue than the confidence with which we turn to 
those of whose integrity we are assured. We feel 
with them there is no risk to be incurred. If they are 
not always able to offer assistance, we are at least cer- 
tain of their sympathy and kindness. The heart 
which conceals itself so anxiously from the rest of 
humanity expands naturally in their presence, as the 
flower opens to the sunshine, whose beneficent in- 
fluence it has been awaiting. 

It seemed to me that Heaven, in inspiring me to 
think of my friend Tiberge, had wished to manifest its 
protection: I resolved to find him out before the day 
was over. Returning without delay to my lodgings, I 
wrote to him, asking for an appointment and at the 
same time enjoining on him silence and discretion as 
one of the most important services which he could 
render me in my present predicament. 

I was so happy in the anticipation of seeing my 
friend once more, that the thought banished all traces 
of my sorrow, which Manon could otherwise not have 
failed to detect. I referred to our mishap at Chaillot 
as of slight importance and not worth causing her any 
alarm ; and, since Paris was of all places the one she 
preferred, she was not sorry to hear me say that I 
thought it advisable to remain there until the slight 
damage caused by the fire in Chaillot had been re- 
paired. 

An hour later I had Tiberge’s answer. He promised 
to meet me at the place I had mentioned. 

As I hastened to our rendezvous, I could not help 
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feeling a little ashamed to appear before a friend whose 
mere presence should be a reproach to my misconduct ; 
however, the high opinion I had of his generosity, as 
well as my concern for Manon, sustained my courage. 

I had asked Tiberge to meet me in the garden of the 
Palais-Royal. I found him waiting for me there. As 
soon as he saw me, he came to embrace me; for a 
long while he held me closely in his arms, and I felt 
my cheeks damp withtears. I told him I was ashamed 
to come before him, being only too conscious of my 
ingratitude, and that the first thing I begged him to tell 
me was, whether I could look on him as a friend, after 
having so justly deserved to lose his friendship and 
respect. He replied very gently that nothing could 
make him cease being my friend, that my very mis- 
fortunes and—if I would excuse the term—my mis- 
conduct had merely served to increase his affection ; 
but that this sentiment was mingled with the keenest 
pain, such as one feels when one sees a loved one going 
to perdition, without being able to save him. 

We seated ourselves on a bench—“ Alas ! ’’ I sighed, 
“your pity must, indeed, exceed all limits, if, as you 
assure me, it is commensurate with my troubles ! 
I am ashamed to reveal them to you, for I confess their 
cause is not one to boast of ; nonetheless, the results 
are so sad, that it is not necessary to bear me all the 
affection you have to feel pity for me.” 

He requested me, as a proof of friendship, to tell 
him frankly all that had happened since my flight from 
Saint-Sulpice. I did so, and, far from distorting the 
truth or seeking to diminish my faults so as to make 
them seem excusable, I spoke of my passion for Manon 
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with all the vehemence I felt, representing it as one of 
those fatalities which cause the ruin of the unfortunate 
victim and against which virtue is as powerless to 
defend itself as wisdom is to forestall them. I gave 
him a vivid picture of my perplexities, my apprehen- 
sion, and the despair which had seized me two hours 
before our meeting and which threatened to overwhelm 
me once more, should I be as mercilessly abandoned 
by my friends as I had been by fortune. As I ended 
my narration, I saw that Tiberge was as greatly moved 
by pity for my sufferings as I was by these sufferings 
themselves. 

He did not weary of embracing me and exhorting 
me to take courage ; but, as he was still of the opinion 
that it was necessary to separate me from Manon, I 
made it very clear to him that it was this separation 
which I dreaded above all things, and that I was pre- 
pared to endure not only the extremes of poverty 
and hardship but even the cruellest form of death, 
before consenting to a remedy which I regarded more 
terrible than any other affliction that could befall me. 

‘Then tell me ”’, he rejoined, “in what way I can 
help you, since you reject all my proposals.” I did 
not like to confess that I had need of his purse : never- 
theless, he finally understood; and, having told me 
that he thought he had guessed what was in my mind, 
he remained for a while in thought, as though hesi- 
tating. Then he continued: ‘ Do not think that my 
revery is due to a falling off of my friendship and de- 
votion to your interests. But don’t you see in what a 
predicament you place me, since the only choice left 
me is, either to refuse you the sole aid which you are 
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willing to accept from me, or to violate my principles 
in consenting to give you this aid? For is it not to 
share in your guilt, if I provide you with the means to 
continue your disorders ? ” 

“Yet”, he proceeded, after a moment’s reflection, 
“it occurs to me that it is perhaps the distressed state 
of your mind, resulting from your financial embarrass- 
ment, which deprives you of the equanimity you need 
to choose the right road ; for we need tranquillity of 
mind to appreciate truth and wisdom. I shall find 
means to provide you with some money. But, my dear 
Chevalier”, he added, seizing my hand, “ I must make 
one condition—which is that you will give me your 
address and that you will at least permit me to exert 
my efforts to restore you to a virtuous life, 
which I know is the desire of your heart and which 
only the violence of your passion has led you to 
abandon.” 

I willingly fell in with all his wishes, only entreating 
him to look with pity on the malignancy of my destiny, 
which caused me to profit so ill by the advice of so 
virtuous a friend. Tiberge then took me to a banker 
whom he knew and who, on his note of hand, advanced 
me a hundred pistoles ; for my friend was anything 
but well off in ready money. I have already said he 
was not rich. His living was worth three thousand 
francs ; but as it was the first year he had the enjoyment 
of it, he had not yet touched his revenue. The sum 
he advanced was on his future awards. 

I was deeply touched by this act of generosity ; so 
much so, that I felt remorse for the blindness of a fatal 
passion which made me violate all my duties. For a 
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short moment a sentiment of honour was strong enough 
to assert itself in my heart against the force of passion, 
and the brief enlightenment at least opened my eyes to 
the shame and indignity of my fetters. ‘This combat, 
however, was but a skirmish of short duration. The 
sight of Manon would have sufficed to precipitate me 
from heaven ; and, as soon as I was again with her, I 
was surprised that I could for a moment have re- 
garded as a shameful passion a tenderness so well 
merited by so charming an object. 

Manon had an altogether exceptional character. 
Never did a girl care so little for money ; and yet the 
fear of lacking it would not leave her a moment’s peace. 
Her heart was set on pleasure and amusement. If it 
had been possible to procure these without spending 
money, she would never have touched a farthing. She 
would not even trouble to inquire the source of our 
revenue, provided she could pass the day pleasantly. 
And so, being neither excessively addicted to gambling, 
nor capable of being dazzled by the display of wealth, 
nothing was easier than to content her by providing 
her every day with amusement to her taste. But it 
was essential for her to be thus constantly distracted 
by some pleasurable occupation ; lacking which, there 
was no counting on her humour or her inclinations. 
Despite the fact that she was tenderly attached to me 
and that I was the only one, as she readily admitted, 
who could procure her complete satisfaction as a lover, 
I was almost certain that her affection would not be 
proof against the threats of poverty. With a modest 
fortune, she would have preferred me to all the world ; 
but I could not doubt she would abandon me for some 
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new B * *, if I had nothing else to offer her but de- 
votion and fidelity. 

I therefore resolved so to order my own expenditures, 
that I should always be able to provide for hers, and 
rather to deprive myself of a thousand necessities than 
to stint her even of luxuries. What gave me more 
uneasiness than anything else was our carriage, for 
it seemed no longer possible to be able to keep horses 
and coachman. 

I spoke of this predicament to M. Lescaut, from 
whom I did not conceal the fact of having obtained a 
hundred pistoles. He again told me that, if I were 
willing to try my luck at gaming, he was hopeful that I 
might be admitted as a member of his confederacy, 
provided I agreed to spending a hundred francs or so 
in entertaining his associates. Averse as I was from 
‘ correcting fortune ’, I bowed to cruel necessity. 

The same evening M. Lescaut introduced me as a 
relative, adding, by way of recommendation, that I was 
all the more likely to succeed as I had a pressing need 
of the greatest favours of fortune. However, as a 
proof that my financial embarrassment was not that of 
a pauper, he announced that I proposed entertaining 
them at supper. This I did, and on a generous scale. 
Conversation turned for a long while on the charms of 
my person and on my other excellent qualifications : 
it was afirmed that much could be hoped for from me, 
because, with my air of candour and honesty, no one 
would suspect me capable of trickery. M. Lescaut 
even received a vote of thanks from the company for 
having procured so likely a neophyte for their order. 
One of the members was then commissioned to give 
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me several days of the training necessary to my new 
vocation. 

The principal field of my exploits was to be the 
Hotel de Transylvanie, where there was a table of faro 
in one room and various games of cards and dice in 
the gallery. This establishment was maintained for 
the profit of the Prince of R * *, who at that time re- 
sided at Chagny, and most of his officers frequented 
our society. Shall I say it to my shame? It did not 
take me long to profit by the instruction of my teacher. 
I especially excelled in ‘ volte-face’ and sleight-of- 
hand, and, by the aid of a long pair of sleeves, I shuffled 
with such dexterity as to deceive the keenest eyes. In 
this way I despoiled unblushingly a number of honest 
players. This exceptional skill so quickly improved 
my fortune, that in a few weeks J found myself in pos- 
session of a considerable sum, besides what I loyally 
shared with my associates. 

In view of this change in our fortunes, I no longer 
feared to inform Manon regarding our loss at Chaillot, 
and, to console her for this disagreeable news, I hired 
a furnished house in which we installed ourselves with 
all the appearance of opulence and security. 

During this time Tiberge had continued to pay me 
frequent visits. There was no end to his moralizing : 
the harm I was doing my conscience, my honour, and 
my career, was the ceaseless burden of his theme. I 
listened to his advice with friendly interest; for, 
although I had not the slightest intention of following 
it, I was grateful to him for his zeal on my behalf, 
appreciating its source. At times I would chaff him 
in Manon’s presence, exhorting him not to be more 
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scrupulous than many bishops and other ecclesiastics, 
who are very well able to make a mistress fit in with a 
benefice. ‘‘ Look ”’, I would say, pointing to the eyes 
of my mistress, ‘‘ and tell me whether any faults I may 
commit are not fully justified by so fair a cause! ” 

Tiberge showed great patience, it must be admitted ; 
but, when he saw that my fortune kept increasing and 
that not only had I repaid him the hundred pistoles 
he had lent me, but that, with a new house and doubled 
expenses, I was about to plunge deeper than ever into a 
life of pleasure, he entirely changed his tone and 
manner. Deploring the hardness of my heart, he 
threatened me with the wrath of Heaven and foretold 
some of the misfortunes which did, in fact, befall me. 

“It is not possible ”’, he said, “ that the sums you 
expend for your disordered life are come by honestly. 
They have been unjustly obtained, and shall be taken 
from you in the same way. ‘The most terrible punish- 
ment God could send you would be to allow you a 
tranquil enjoyment of your ill-gotten riches. All my 
advice’, he added, “‘ has proved useless: it is only 
too evident that soon it will beimportunate. Farewell, 
weak and ungrateful friend! May your criminal 
enjoyments vanish like a shadow ; may your fortune 
and your money perish beyond recall; and may you 
yourself remain naked and abandoned, so that you 
may realize how vain are the treasures which have 
turned your brain. When that moment comes, you 
shall find me disposed to love and serve you. Today, 
however, I break off all connections between us, loath- 
ing and detesting the life you are leading.” 

This apostolic harangue was delivered in my room 
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in the presence of Manon. 'Tiberge rose to take leave. 
I wished to restrain him, but Manon prevented me, 
declaring he was a madman, whom it was better to get 
rid of. 

My friend’s words did not fail to impress me. I 
make a point of noting the various occasions on which 
better impulses made themselves felt ; for it is to this 
memory that I owe some of the strength which sus- 
tained me in the most tragic circumstances of my life. 

Manon’s caresses quickly dispelled the painful im- 
pression left by this scene. More than ever our life 
was given up to love and to pleasure. The increase 
of our riches stimulated our affection. Venus and 
Fortune had no more devoted slaves than we were. 
Oh! why call this earth a vale of tears, since it can 
furnish such delightful enjoyments! But, alas! their 
defect is to be short-lived: if they could endure for 
ever, what other happiness could we desire? Ours 
shared the common lot—that is, to pass too quickly and 
to be followed by bitter regrets. 

My profits at gaming were now so considerable that 
I contemplated investing a part of my money. My 
servants were aware of my success, especially my valet 
and Manon’s maid-servant, in whose presence we 
often discussed our affairs quite openly. The latter 
was a good-looking girl, and my man-servant was in 
love with her. Seeing their master and mistress so 
young and free-handed, and thinking we should be easy 
victims, this couple planned to get the better of us. 
Their plan succeeded, with such unfortunate results 
for us, that we were reduced to a state from which we 
were never able to extricate ourselves. 
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M. Lescaut having one day invited us for supper, it 
was about midnight when we returned home. I called 
for my servant and Manon for hers: neither appeared. 
We were informed that they had not been seen in the 
house since eight o’clock and that they had left, after 
having had some boxes removed, saying that they 
were carrying out instructions received from me. I 
guessed at once a part of the truth; but my worst 
fears were surpassed when I entered my room. The 
lock of my closet had been forced and my money and 
clothes had disappeared. While I was surveying this 
disaster, Manon came in great alarm to report that her 
apartment had been ransacked in a similar fashion. 

The blow was such a cruel one, that it was only by 
exerting all my force of will that I could restrain from 
giving vent to my despair; but the fear of communi- 
cating the latter to Manon induced me to affect an 
air of calm. I merely remarked, half-jokingly, that I 
would revenge myself on some fool at the Hotel de 
Transylvanie. She, however, seemed so afflicted by 
our misfortune, that her downcast air did much more 
to depress me than my feigned light-heartedness to 
revive her spirits. 

‘** We are ruined ”’, she exclaimed, with tears in her 
eyes. Vainly I endeavoured to console her with 
caresses and endearments: my tears betrayed too 
clearly my own consternation and despair. Our ruin 
was, in fact, so complete, that we had literally not a 
shirt or a chemise left. 

I sent at once for M. Lescaut, who advised me to 
go without delay to the Prefect of Police and the Grand 
Provost of Paris. I followed his advice, and, in so 
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doing, merely completed my disaster ; for, not only did 
my errand and the investigations undertaken by these 
two magistrates prove quite fruitless, but my absence 
gave Lescaut the opportunity to confer with his sister 
and to urge her to take a horrible decision. He told 
her of a certain M. de G * * M * *, an elderly 
voluptuary, who was wont to pay prodigious sums for 
his pleasures, and held out such a dazzling prospect 
for her, if she would consent to accord him her favours, 
that, overwhelmed as she was by our misfortune, she 
fell in with all his schemes. This honourable compact 
was sealed before my return, and its execution deferred 
to the next day, so as to give Lescaut time to apprise 
M. de G * * M * *, 

On my return, I found only Lescaut. Manon had 
gone to bed, having first instructed her servant to tell 
me she was in need of rest, and requested not to be 
disturbed that night. Lescaut took his departure, 
after having offered me a few pistoles, which I accepted. 

It was nearly four o’clock when I finally retired to 
bed. Having for a long while lain awake, reflecting on 
how I might recuperate my finances, I fell asleep so 
late, that it was nearly noon before I awoke. I rose 
quickly to inquire after Manon, and was told she had 
gone out an hour earlier in company of her brother, 
who had come for her in a hired carriage. Although 
this manner of setting out with Lescaut appeared 
mysterious, I made an effort to calm my suspicions. 

After several hours, which I whiled away with 
reading, my uneasiness got the better of me and I began 
pacing to and fro. Passing from one room to 
another, I noticed in Manon’s a sealed letter, which 
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had been placed on her table. It was addressed to 
me in her writing. With a shaking hand I tore it open 
and read the following : 

“| swear to you, my dearest Chevalier, that you are 
the idol of my heart, and that there’s no one else in all 
the world whom I can love as I love you. But don’t 
you see, dear heart, that in our present plight fidelity 
is but a sorry virtue? Or do you imagine it is possible 
to be very tender on the verge of starvation: Hunger 
would cause me to commit some fatal error. One day 
I should draw my last breath, thinking it was a sigh of 
love! That I adore you, never doubt—but for a while 
leave me the management of our affairs. Woe to him 
who falls into my toils! I work to render my Chevalier 
rich and happy. My brother shall give you news of 
your Manon. He will tell you of the tears this separa- 
tion cost her!” 

The perusal of this letter threw me into a state it 
would be difficult to describe ; for to this day I can 
hardly say what sentiments dominated in my mind. 
It was one of those peculiar conditions which resemble 
nothing else that we can remember. It 1s not possible 
to describe them to others, because they can have no 
conception thereof : it is even difficult to analyse them 
ourselves. Jn vain we seek in our memory to connect 
them with anything similar we have experienced : they 
defy all comparison by their strangeness. It is cer- 
tain, however, that whatever my emotions were at that 
moment, bitter pain and disappointment, jealousy and 
shame, were of their number. Fortunate had I been, 
if among them love had not still predominated ! 

“That she loves me, I am willing to believe”, I 
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exclaimed, ‘‘ for she were, indeed, a monster if she 
could hate me. What claims can anyone have on a 
human heart that I have not on Manon’s? What is 
there left for me to do, after all the sacrifices I have 
made for her sake? And yet she abandons me, and 
in her ingratitude imagines she can silence my re- 
proaches by assuring me that she has not ceased to 
love me! She fears we may starve! Good God! 
how grossly she responds to the delicacy of my senti- 
ments for her! Had I such fears, when I willingly 
ran this risk in renouncing my fortune and the comforts 
of my home—when I stinted myself of the necessities 
of life,in order to satisfy her passing humours and 
caprices? She says she loves me, forsooth! If, 
indeed, you adored me, ungrateful Manon, I know 
whose advice you would have followed, and that you 
would, at least, not have left me without a word of 
farewell! It is me you should ask what it means to 
be torn from the object we adore. Indeed, I must be 
mad to have voluntarily exposed myself to such 
misery ! ”’ 

My lamentations were interrupted by a visit I little 
expected : that of Lescaut. 

Villain’, I cried drawing my sword, “ Where is 
Manon? What have you done with her ?” 

He was startled by my vehemence, replying that if 
this was my manner of receiving him when he came to 
inform me of the greatest service he could render me, 
he would withdraw and never again put his foot inside 
my house. Upon which, I rushed to the door and 
carefully locked it. Then turning to him: 

‘ Don’t imagine ”’, I said, ‘‘ that you can fool me a 
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second time with your stories! Defend your life, or 
tell me where to find Manon! ” 

‘“‘'La! young hothead!” he replied, “‘ that is the 
only subject which brings me here. I come to impart 
a piece of news which you little expect, and which will 
perhaps prove that you have some cause to be grateful 
to me.” 

I insisted on being told immediately. 

This was his story. Manon, appalled by the threat of 
poverty and, especially, by the idea of having at once to 
reduce our style of living, had requested Lescaut to 
introduce her to M.deG * * M * *, who was known 
for his liberality. He carefully refrained from telling 
me that it was he who had suggested and prepared 
this meeting before introducing his sister. 

“T took her there this morning’, he continued, 
“and this worthy gentleman was so charmed with 
Manon, that he has, to begin with, invited her to his 
country-house, where he has gone for a few days. 
Realizing at once how this arrangement might profit 
you, I tactfully hinted that Manon had sustained 
heavy losses, and so stimulated his generosity that he 
began by making her a present of two hundred pistoles. 
This, I said, was a good beginning; but my sister 
would have serious obligations to discharge in future, 
having, among other things, made herself responsible 
for the education of a younger brother, a legacy left 
to us by the death of our parents. I added, that, if he 
considered her worthy of his esteem, he would not 
allow her to suffer on account of this poor child, which 
she had come to regard as part of herself.” 

This talk’, Lescaut continued, “ did not fail to 
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soften his heart. He has undertaken to hire a house 
for you and Manon; for you must know that you are 
the poor little orphan brother in question! He has 
further promised to furnish it comfortably, and to 
supply you every month with four hundred francs of 
good money, which, if my calculation is right, will make 
four thousand and eight hundred per annum. Before 
setting out for the country, he has instructed his 
steward to find a suitable home and to have it ready 
for his return. You will then see Manon again, who 
has charged me with a thousand kisses for you and the 
assurance that she loves you more than ever.” 

I sat down, ruminating over the strange turn my 
destiny had taken. My feelings were so divided, and 
I was in such incertitude as to what to do, that I re- 
mained for a long while without replying to the various 
questions with which Lescaut plied me. Once more 
honour and virtue awoke in me, and I felt the stings of 
remorse. With a sigh, I recalled Amiens, my home, 
Saint-Sulpice and all the places where I had lived in 
innocence. What an immense gulf separated me from 
that happy state! It appeared to me only as a far-off 
shadow, which still awakened my regrets and desires, 
but was too weak to arouse my efforts. 

“* What fatality has willed that I should become so 
criminal ?’’ I reflected. ‘‘ Why has love, in itself an 
innocent passion, become for me a cause of misery and 
evil doing? What prevented me from living with 
Manon in peace and innocence? Why did I not 
marry her before obtaining her favours? Would not 
my father, who loved me so tenderly, have given his 
consent, if I had pleaded my case with legitimate 
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arguments? Ah! my father himself would have 
succumbed to her charm and welcomed her as only too 
worthy to be the wife of his son! I should now be 
happy in the love of Manon, enjoying the affection of 
my father, the respect of honest folk, the possession of 
worldly goods, and, above all, peace of conscience. 
What a falling-off ! What odious réle am I now called 
on to play! To share Manon’s favours with another. 
And yet—can I hesitate, since it is Manon herself who 
so decrees it, and since I must lose her altogether un- 
less I submit to these terms ? ”’ 

‘* Monsieur Lescaut ’’, I exclaimed, closing my eyes 
as if to ward off the horrible vision, “‘ if it was indeed 
your intention to render me service, accept my thanks. 
You might have chosen a more honourable course of 
procedure; but what is done, is done! It only re- 
mains for us to take advantage of the arrangements you 
have made and to carry out your plan.” 

Lescaut, who had been embarrassed by my explo- 
sion of rage followed by my long silence, was de- 
lighted to see me adopt a resolution very different, no 
doubt, from what he feared ; for he was anything but 
brave, as later events proved. 

‘To be sure’, he replied eagerly, ‘ the service I 
have rendered you is an excellent one, and you shall 
see that we shall derive more advantage from it than 
you expect.” 

We then took counsel how we might best allay M. 
de G * * M * * ’s suspicions when he saw me bigger 
and older than he probably expected. The best plan, 
we decided, was for me to assume a simple, countrified 
air, and to pretend that I intended entering the Church 
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and would, for that reason, have to attend college 
every day. It was also arranged that I should appear 
very poorly dressed the first time I had the honour of 
waiting on him. 

Having returned to town three or four days later, 
M. de G * * M * * installed Manon himself in the 
house his steward had prepared for her. She at once 
notified Lescaut of her return, and, he having sent me 
word, we both went to see her. Her elderly protector 
had already gone out when we arrived. 

In spite of having resigned myself to her wishes, I 
could not control the movements of my heart when 
once more I saw her face to face. I stood before her, 
sad and downcast: the joy of seeing her again could 
not entirely efface the grief I felt at her faithlessness. 
She, on the other hand, on seeing me seemed trans- 
ported with joy. When she reproached me with my 
coldness, I could not refrain from murmuring “ per- 
fidous ” and “ faithless ”’, nor from sighing. 

At first she laughed at my simplicity ; but when she 
saw the sadness in my eyes, and the pain with which 
I submitted to a situation which violated all my senti- 
ments and feelings, she went alone into her boudoir. 
A moment later I followed her, and found her dissolved 
intears. Having asked her the reason for her affliction, 
she answered : 

“Need you ask me? How can I continue to live, 
if the sight of me makes you cross and gloomy? 
During the hour you have been here, you have not 
given me a single caress, and have received mine with 
the lofty indifference of the Grand Turk in his ser- 
aglio.” 
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“ Listen, Manon”, I answered, kissing her. “I 
cannot conceal from you that my heart is mortally 
wounded. I do not refer to the anxiety you occasioned 
me by your flight, nor to your cruelty in leaving me 
without even a farewell, after having passed the night 
away fromme. The charm of your presence is capable 
of making me forget more than that! But do you 
believe I can think without sighs and tears ”’, I con- 
tinued, beginning to shed them as I spoke, “ of the 
wretched, degraded life you wish me to lead in this 
house? Leaving aside the question of my birth and 
honour—too feeble arguments to be weighed against a 
love like mine !—do you not imagine that this very 
love must suffer, seeing itself so ill-rewarded or, rather, 
so cruelly used by an ungrateful and heartless mis- 
tress?” 

Here she interrupted me. 

‘Stop, my Chevalier’, she said. ‘‘ No need to 
torment me with reproaches, which break my heart when 
they come from you. I see what it is that offends you. 
I had hoped that you would assent to the project I had 
formed for somewhat repairing our fortunes, and it was 
to spare your feeling that I had begun to carry it out 
without your collaboration. But since you do not 
approve, I renounce.” 

She went on to say that all she asked of me was to 
have patience for the rest of the day; that she had 
already received two hundred pistoles from her elderly 
lover, and that he had promised to bring her a fine 
pearl necklace that very evening, together with other 
jewels and half the annual pension he had promised 
her. 
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“Only leave me the time to receive his presents,” 
she pleaded, “‘ and I swear to you that he will not be 
able to boast of my having accorded him any favours, 
for I have so far always put him off till to-morrow. It 
is true that he has kissed my hands more often than I 
can count, and it is only fair that he should pay for this 
pleasure : five or six thousand francs is not too much, 
if we take into consideration his age and wealth.” 

The decision Manon had arrived at was much more 
to my taste than the five thousand francs. The relief 
I felt at escaping from a life of infamy was a proof that 
I had not yet lost all sense of honour. But it seems 
that I was born for short happiness and long suffering. 
If fate delivered me from one precipice, it was only to 
hurl me over another. 

After I had by a thousand caresses proved to Manon 
how happy I was at this change of resolution on her 
part, I told her that we must inform M. Lescaut, so 
that we might arrange our plans together. He 
grumbled at first; but the prospect of four or five 
thousand francs in cash quickly changed his humour 
and assured us his assistance. It was, therefore, 
arranged that we should all three sup with M. de 
G * * M * *, and this for two reasons: one being 
that my passing myself off as Manon’s student-brother 
promised to be very diverting ; the other, to prevent 
this old libertine from taking too great liberties with 
my mistress, to which he might think himself entitled 
after having paid so liberally in advance. It was 
arranged that when he retired upstairs to his bedroom, 
Lescaut and I should withdraw. Manon, instead of 
following him, promised to make good her escape and 
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pass the night with me, while Lescaut undertook to 
have a carriage in readiness at the door. 

Supper-time having arrived, M. de G * * M * * 
did not keep us waiting long. He was received by 
Lescaut and his sister. The old gentleman’s first 
homage to his lady-love consisted of a necklace, 
bracelets, and earrings of pearls, worth at least three 
thousand francs. He then counted out to her in 
glittering louis-d’or the sum of two thousand four 
hundred francs, which was half of her yearly allowance. 
These offerings were accompanied by a profusion of 
compliments after the manner of the old Court. 
Manon could not deny him several kisses; these 
represented so many liens on the sum which had just 
been given her. Meanwhile I was waiting at the door, 
where I stood listening until Lescaut should tell me to 
come in. 

He finally brought me in, after Manon had stowed 
away the money and jewels, and, leading me up to 
M.deG * * M * *, he ordered me to make my bow, 
which I did, very profoundly, two or three times over. 

‘“‘’You must excuse him, sir”, Lescaut observed, 
“he is still quite unformed, and, as you see, has not 
yet acquired the Parisian manner. But we nope that a 
little contact with the world will put that right.’”’ Then, 
turning to me, he added: “ You will often have the 
honour of seeing this gentleman here ; try to profit by 
so excellent a model.” 

The old beau, who seemed to eye me with approval, 
regaled me with two or three little taps on the cheek, 
telling me I was a handsome lad, and that one must be 
careful in Paris, where it was so easy for young people 
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to get led astray. Lescaut assured him that I was 
naturally so virtuously inclined that my one idea was 
to enter the priesthood and my chief distraction to pray 
to the saints. 

‘I find he resembles Manon ”’, remarked the old 
gentleman, putting his hand under my chin; to which 
I replied with a foolish air: ‘ The reason, sir, is that 
Wwe are so intimately connected and that I love my 
sister as if she were a part of me.” 

“Do you hear that ?”’ he said, turning to Lescaut. 
‘He seems intelligent. What a pity that the poor boy 
has seen so little of the world ! ” 

“On the contrary, sir’, I rejoined, “ our churches 
at home are filled with worldly people, and I feel con- 
fident that here in Paris I shall meet with bigger fools 
than myself.” 

“‘ Come ”’, said the old fellow, “‘ that’s not bad for a 
young provincial ! ” 

During supper our conversation was more or less 
on the same order. Manon, who was in a mischievous 
mood, several times nearly spoilt everything by her 
peals of laughter. My contribution to the entertain- 
ment was to serve up to our host his own story with the 
unfortunate sequel which was threatening him. Dur- 
ing my recital, Lescaut and Manon were shaking with 
apprehension, especially when | drew a life-like por- 
trait of our host, whose vanity, however, prevented 
his recognizing the likeness. 1 completed my im- 
provisation so adroitly that he was the first to laugh at 
it. You will see later my reason for having dwelt on 
this ludicrous scene. 

The hour for retiring having at last struck, he spoke 
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of love and impatience. Lescaut and I withdrew. 
Our host was conducted to his bedroom, and Manon, 
having found an excuse for absenting herself, joined 
us at the street-door. The carriage, which was 
waiting for us a few doors off, drove up, and we lost 
no time in leaving that neighbourhood. 

Although, in my opinion, this proceeding of ours 
was a piece of pure roguery, it is not the most dis- 
creditable action with which I have to reproach myself. 
The money I had won gaming caused me greater 
twinges of conscience. However, we gained as little 
profit from the one as from the other, Heaven having 
decreed that the lesser of my misdeeds should be the 
more severely punished. 

M. de G * * M * * was not long in discovering he 
had been duped. I do not know whether he took steps 
to discover our whereabouts the same evening. At all 
events he had enough influence for his efforts not to 
remain long without results, while we were imprudent 
enough to count too much on the extent of a city like 
Paris and on the distance separating our quarter from 
his. Not only was he informed of our abode and of the 
state of our affairs, but he also learnt who I was, the 
manner of life I had led in Paris, Manon’s former 
relations with B * *, and the turn she had played him : 
in fact, all the most discreditable parts of our history. 

He therefore resolved to have us arrested and treated 
less as criminals than as dissolute adventurers. We 
were still in bed, when a police-officer entered our 
rooms, followed by half-a-dozen guards. They first 
seized our money, or rather that of M.de G **M * *. 
Then, ordering us out of bed, we were taken outside, 
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where two carriages were waiting; in one of these 
poor Manon was carried off without further explana- 
tion, while I was conducted to Saint-Lazare.! 

Only those who have experienced such calamities 
can have an idea of the despair they cause. Our 
captors were inhuman enough not to allow me to 
embrace or even speak to Manon before parting, and 
it was a long time before I knew what had become of 
her. Doubtless it was as well for me that I did not know 
sooner, for so horrible a misfortune would have cost 
me my reason and perhaps my life. 

My unfortunate mistress was, as I said, carried off 
before my eyes and taken to a place which I shudder 
to name.? What a terrible fate for so charming a 
creature and one who deserved to occupy the foremost 
throne, had only the rest of the world seen her with my 
heart and my eyes! She was not treated harshly, but 
confined by herself in a narrow cell and forced every 
day to accomplish a certain amount of work in order to 
obtain a little loathsome food. I only learnt this sad 
detail much later, after I had myself undergone several 
months of severe and tedious penitence. 

As my captors had not informed me where they were 
taking me, I learnt my destination only on arriving at 
the gates of Saint-Lazare. Death at that moment 
would have seemed preferable to the abyss which I saw 
opening before me; for what I had heard of this 


1 Saint-Lazare, a house of correction for beggars and disorderly 
characters, under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Paris, was 
managed by missionary priests. 

*That is, the “ Hépital Général,” which is mentioned by 
name in the first edition. 
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institution filled me with terror. This impression was 
increased, when, after entering, the guards for a sécond 
time searched my pockets to make sure I carried no 
arms or other means of defence about me. 

The Superior appeared a moment later, for he had 
been notified of my arrival. He greeted me with 
marked gentleness. 

“Father”, I exclaimed, “I beg you—do not use 
me dishonourably! I would rather suffer a thousand 
deaths than submit to any indignities.” } 

“No, no, sir’, was his answer ; ‘ you will conduct 
yourself with prudence, and we shall be satisfied with 
each other.” 

He then requested me to follow him to an upper 
room, which I did without offering the slightest re- 
sistance. ‘The guards accompanied us to the door and 
then were dismissed by a sign from the Superior as 
soon as he had crossed the threshold. 

“So I am your prisoner”, I remarked. ‘“ Well, 
father, what do you intend doing with me ?”’ 

He replied that he was glad to see me adopt a reason- 
able tone; his duty would be to use his efforts so as 
to inspire me with a love of virtue and religion, and 
mine, to profit by his exhortations and advice, adding 
that, provided I would respond to these efforts, I should 
find nothing but pleasure in my solitude. 

“* Pleasure!’’ I exclaimed; “you do not know, 
father, the only thing capable of giving me that! ” 

“IT know ”, he replied ; “ but I hope your taste will 
change.” 

From this remark I gathered he had been apprised 

1 Corporal punishment was applied at Saint-Lazare. 
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of my adventures and possibly of my name. I begged 
him to say whether this were so, and he answered, 
quite naturally, that he had been told everything. 

No punishment could have made me suffer so much 
as this information. I burst into tears, giving every 
sign of utter despair. Nothing, I felt, could console 
me for the humiliation which would make me the 
gossip of all my acquaintances and the disgrace of 
my family. For a week I lived in the deepest dejec- 
tion, incapable of noticing anything, thinking of 
nothing except my disgrace. Even the thought of 
Manon added nothing to my anguish; for it merely 
evoked something which had preceded the catastrophe 
that overwhelmed me, the sensations dominating all 
others being shame and remorse. 

Few people have experienced the force of these 
peculiar mental revulsions ; for the generality of man- 
kind is conscious of only five or six passions which cir- 
cumscribe their existence. Take from them love and 
hate, pleasure and suffering, hope and fear—and there 
is nothing left for them to feel. But people of a finer 
mould can be moved in a thousand ways ; it seems as if 
they possessed more than five senses and were recep- 
tive of ideas and sensations which lie outside the 
ordinary faculties of human nature. There 1s 
nothing they prize more highly than this greater 
emotional capacity, which distinguishes them from the 
ger.erality of human beings ; hence it is that nothing 
can stir their emotions more violently than a sense of 
debasement. 

This was the sorry advantage I had over the other 
denizens of Saint-Lazare. My grief appeared so 
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violent to the Superior, that, fearing for the results it 
might have, he thought it his duty to treat me with 
ereat kindness and consideration. Often he would 
take me for a walk with him in the garden, showing his 
zeal and devotion by exhortation and good advice. 
I received his admonitions with submission, and even 
evinced my gratitude; from which he augured well 
for my conversion. ° 

“You have such a gentle and lovable disposition ”’, 
he remarked to me on one occasion, ‘‘ that I fail to 
comprehend the excesses which are laid to your charge. 
Two things especially surprise me: one is, how, with 
your excellent qualities, you could have fallen into 
debauchery ; the other, which causes me even greater 
astonishment, is the willingness with which you receive 
my advice and instructions, after having lived a dis- 
solute life for several years. Ifitis a case of repentance, 
then you are indeed a striking example of the mercy 
of Heaven ; if it is to be attributed merely to natural 
kindliness, then you have at least been endowed by 
Nature with such excellent dispositions, that I am hope- 
ful we shall not be obliged to keep you here for long in 
order to ensure your return to an honest and well- 
ordered life.” 

I was delighted to learn he had this opinion of me, 
and resolved to increase it by exemplary conduct, 
being persuaded that this was the surest means for 
shortening my term of imprisonment. I requested 
him to lend me some books, and surprised him, after 
he had left me free to choose, by selecting serious 
authors. I made a pretence of applying myself to 
study with the utmost zeal, thus giving him on every 
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occasion evident proofs of the change he desired to 
see in me. 

This change, however, was merely on the surface ; 
for I must say it to my shame, I was playing the hypo- 
crite at Saint-Lazare. Instead of studying when I 
was alone, I passed my time inveighing against my 
destiny, cursing my prison and the tyranny which 
kept me there confined. No sooner had I recovered 
somewhat from the dejection occasioned by my shame, 
than the pangs of love began to torture me once more. 
My separation from Manon, the uncertainty of her 
fate, the fear of never seeing her again—these, and these 
alone, were the subjects of my melancholy meditations. 
I imagined her in the arms of G * * M * *, This 
was my first idea; for, far from thinking he had pro- 
cured her the same treatment as myself, I was per- 
suaded he had only got rid of me in order to enjoy 
undisturbed possession of her. 

In this manner I passed days and nights which 
seemed eternal. My only hope was that my hypocrisy 
might succeed. I carefully observed the countenance 
of the Superior and noted all he said, so as to ascertain 
the opinion he had of me: I laid myself out to please 
him as if my fate depended upon him. It was easy 
for me to see that I was greatly in his favour, and I no 
longer doubted that he would be willing to render me 
service. 

One day, plucking up my courage, I asked him 
whether my liberation depended on him. He replied 
that this was not entirely in his power, but that he 
hoped on his recommendation M.de G * * M * *, 
at whose request the Lieutenant-General of Police 
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had had me imprisoned, would consent to have me 
liberated. 

“May I hope”, I asked meekly, ‘‘ that the two 
months’ penance which | have already undergone will 
seem to him sufficient expiation ?”’ He promised that 
he would speak to him if I wished it, and I begged him 
to render me this service. 

Two days later he informed me that G * * M * # 
had been so much impressed by the good reports he 
had received concerning me, that, not only did he seem 
disposed to have me liberated, but that he had even 
shown a strong desire to become better acquainted with 
me; for which purpose he proposed paying me a visit 
in my prison. Although his visit was little to my taste, 
I looked on it as a first step towards regaining my 
liberty. 

He appeared one day at Saint-Lazare. I noticed he 
bore himself with a graver air and appeared less foppish 
than when I had seen him in Manon’s house. Having 
prefaced his discourse by some quite sensible remarks 
regarding my misconduct, he went on to say—probably 
in order to justify his own shortcomings—that human 
frailty justified the indulgence of certain pleasures 
which Nature exacted, but that roguery and dishonest 
practices deserved to be punished. 

I listened with an air of approval, which seemed to 
satisfy him, and did not even take offence when he 
twitted me with my kinship with Lescaut and Manon 
and on the pious exercises in which, he supposed, I 
must have indulged to my heart’s content at Saint- 
Lazare, since it was such a favourite pastime of mine. 


But, unluckily both for him and for myself, he let fall 
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the remark that doubtless Manon had emulated my 
practices at the ‘ Hospital’. Despite the thrill of 
horror I felt when I heard him utter the word ‘ Hos- 
pital ’, I still had enough control over myself to beg 
him politely to explain. 

‘* Oh, yes ”, he remarked, ‘‘ she has been learning 
to behave herself for the last two months at the Hos- 
pital, and, I trust, has derived as much profit therefrom 
as you from your sojourn at Saint-Lazare.” 

The certain prospect of eternal imprisonment or 
of death itself could not have restrained my burst of 
fury on hearing this horrible news. I leapt on him 
with such vehemence that half my strength was ex- 
hausted by the effort ; still I had enough to throw him 
to the ground and to seize him by the throat. I was 
choking the life out of him, when the noise of his 
fall and the half-stifled cries he managed to emit 
brought the Superior and several of the priests to my 
room, and he was rescued. 

My force was almost spent and I could hardly 
breathe. 

‘God in Heaven! ’”’, I cried out; “can I live a 
moment longer after such infamy ! ” 

I wanted to throw myself once more on the brute 
who had dealt me this mortal blow, but I was stopped. 
I have no words to describe my despair, my anguish, 
my fury. Suffice it to say, that my behaviour was so 
frantic that all present looked at one another in alarm 
and astonishment. 

Meanwhile M. de G * * M * * adjusted his wig 
and cravat. In his fury at having been so roughly 
handled, he ordered the Superior to confine me more 
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strictly than ever and to inflict on me every form of 
punishment practised at Saint-Lazare. To which the 
Superior replied: ‘ No, sir. We do not inflict such 
treatment on persons of the rank and breeding of 
Monsieur le Chevalier. Moreover, he is always so 
gentle and well-bred, that I can hardly believe he 
could have gone to such lengths without very strong 
reasons.” 

This answer so disconcerted M. de G ** M * * 
that he went out, vowing he would find means of getting 
even with the Superior and me, and with all who dared 
defy him. 

The Superior, having ordered the priests to escort 
him out of the prison, urged me, as soon as he was 
alone with me, to explain the cause of my outburst. 

‘Oh, father!’ I replied, weeping like a child, “ the 
most horrible cruelty you can imagine, the most out- 
rageous barbarity you can conceive—that is what this 
contemptible G * * M * * has committed! He has 
broken my heart! I shall never recover from the blow 
he has dealt me! I will tell you everything ”’, I added 
“you are a good man—you will pity me! ” 

Then I told him rapidly the whole story of my long 
and insurmountable passion for Manon, of our material 
prosperity before we were robbed by our servants, of 
the offers G * * M * * had made to my mistress, of 
the bargain they had included, and how the arrange- 
ment was thwarted. I took care, I must admit, to 
represent the situation in the light which was most 
favourable to us. 

“Now you will understand’, I continued, ‘‘ the 
reason of M.deG * * M * * ’s zeal for my conversion. 
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Through his influence he was able to have me locked 
up here out of pure vengeance. This I can pardon— 
but, father, that is not all! He has cruelly torn away 
the dearest part of me—the woman I loved; he has 
thrown her ignominiously into the Hospital, and had the 
effrontery to inform me of the fact with his own lips. 
The Hospital, father! God! my sweet mistress, my 
queen, at the Hospital, like the most infamous creature ! 
How shall I find strength enough not to die of anguish 
and shame! ” 

The good father, seeing me so transported with 
grief, endeavoured to console me. He told me he had 
never understood my adventure in the way I presented 
it; that he had, in fact, known that I was leading a 
dissolute life, but that he had imagined M. de G * * 
M * *’s motive for interfering was to be attributed to 
his friendly relations with my family, and that this was 
how he had explained it to himself. But what I had 
told him, he continued, put a very different complexion 
on the matter, and he did not doubt that the faithful 
report he intended making to the Lieutenant-General 
of Police would facilitate my release. 

He then inquired why I had not yet thought of 
sending news to my family, since they had had no part 
in my captivity ; to which I answered that I had re- 
frained from doing so from fear of causing my father 
pain, also on account of the humiliation to myself 
in making such a confession. Finally, he promised to 
go directly to the Lieutenant-General of Police, “if 
only ’’, as he remarked, “‘ to forestall some worse turn 
to your affairs, thanks to the machinations of M. de 
G * *M * *, who has gone out from here in a high 
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dudgeon, and who is influential enough to make him- 
self feared.” 

I looked forward to the return of the Superior with 
all the trepidation of the poor wretch who awaits 
sentence of life or death. The idea of Manon at the 
Hospital was inexpressible torture to me. Besides 
the infamy of this prison, I could not tell what sort of 
treatment was being meted out to her; the mere 
recollection of certain things I had heard about this 
abominable resort was enough to renew my anguish. 
So resolved was I to go to her assistance at all costs and 
by any means possible, that I would have set fire to 
Saint-Lazare if that had been the only way of escaping. 

Then I fell to thinking what methods I might employ, 
in case the Lieutenant-General of Police refused to 
liberate me. I racked my brain for ways and means, 
and turned over every possibility. But I could see 
nothing which gave me a real prospect of success, while 
I feared that an unlucky attempt would only end in 
my being more rigorously confined than ever. I 
thought of various friends on whose help I might 
count—but how could I get word to them? Finally, 
I thought I had hit on a plan which was ingenious 
enough to have some chance of success. This I de- 
cided to work out in more complete detail after the 
return of the Superior, in case his efforts on my behalf 
had proved unavailing. 

He was not long in returning. I failed to note in 
his face those signs of joy which accompany good news. 
“ I have spoken to the Lieutenant-General of Police ”’, 
he said, ‘“‘ but I came too late. M.deG * *M * *, 
who had been to see him immediately on-going out 
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from here, has given you such a bad character, that he 
was on the point of sending fresh orders to me to treat 
you with greater severity. However, when I had told 
him the whole story, he relented considerably, and 
could not refrain from laughing at the incontinence of 
oldM.deG * *M**, Still, in order to satisfy him, 
he said I should have to keep you here another six 
months—all the more so, as your sojourn here could 
not fail to have a beneficial effect on you. He in- 
structed me to treat you civilly, and I can assure you 
that you shall have no reason to complain of my treat- 
ment of you.” 

This explanation of the Superior’s lasted long enough 
for me to indulge in the wise reflection that, if I showed 
too great impatience to regain my liberty, I should risk 
upsetting my plans. Accordingly I gave him to under- 
stand that, since perforce I must remain, it was no 
little consolation for me to be assured of his esteem. 
Then, very naturally, 1 begged him to accord me a 
favour which would greatly contribute to my tran- 
quillity : this was, to notify one of my friends, a pious 
ecclesiastic residing at Saint-Sulpice, that I was at 
Saint-Lazare, and to allow me to receive his visits from 
time to time. This favour was at once accorded me. 

The friend I had in mind was Tiberge, not that I 
hoped that he could furnish me the means for regaining 
my liberty ; but I wanted to use him indirectly without 
his even being aware of it. My plan, in fact, was the 
following : I wanted to write to Lescaut and to charge 
him and our common friends with the task of setting 
me free. The first difficulty was to convey my letter 
to him; this was to be Tiberge’s duty. However, 
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as he knew him to be the brother of my mistress and | 
feared he might raise objections, my plan was to enclose 
my letter to Lescaut in another one, which I intended 
addressing to a reliable man of my acquaintance, 
requesting him to forward the enclosure without delay. 
As 1t was necessary for me to see Lescaut in order to 
arrange our plans, I intended asking him to come to 
Saint-Lazare and to ask to see me, passing himself off 
as my older brother, come especially to Paris in order 
to look after my interests. Then, together, we would 
lay our plans for my escape. 

The Superior sent word to Tiberge that I wanted 
to see him. This faithful friend had not so entirely 
lost sight of me as to be ignorant of what had befallen : 
he knew I was at Saint-Lazare, and it is possible that 
he was not altogether sorry for my disgrace, considering 
it a means for reclaiming me from my evil ways. At 
all events, he lost no time in coming to see me in my 
prison-chamber. 

Our meeting was most affectionate and cordial. 
Tiberge was chiefly concerned, as I could see, to find 
out my state of mind; nor did I try to conceal any- 
thing, except my projected flight. 

“ It is not to you, dear friend ’’, I said, “ that I wish 
to appear otherwise than I am. If you expected to find 
a friend grown wise and chastened in his desires, a 
libertine reformed by the chastisements of Heaven— 
in other words, a heart which has freed itself from the 
fetters of passion and the charms of Manon—then you 
have formed too favourable an opinion of me. You 
See me, in fact, the same as you left me four months 
ago—as enamoured as ever and as wretched as before, 
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cases as equal, and I still maintain that they are. You 
may answer that the ends and the rewards of virtue 
are infinitely superior to those of love. Who doubts 
it? But is that the point involved ? Isn’t it rather a 
question of their respective power to enable us to sup- 
port suffering ? Let us judge by results. How many 
are there who desert from the ranks of stern virtue, 
and how few are willing to abandon love? You may, 
of course, contend that if the pursuit of virtue often 
entails endurance of hardships and trials, that this is 
not necessarily and infallibly the case, that we no longer 
have to brave the wrath of tyrants and run the risk of 
crucifixion in living a life of Christian virtue, and that 
we see many God-fearing persons living in peace and 
happiness. To which I will reply that we also see 
many cases where love is happy and peaceful. The 
distinction that exists, I may add, is one that is greatly 
in favour of my argument: namely, that, while love 
may often deceive, it at least only promises satisfaction 
and joy, whereas religion imposes a cult of sorrow and 
mortification.” 

“Do not be shocked ”’, I continued, seeing that his 
zealous devotion was about to take offence: “the 
only thing I wish to prove here 1s that there 1s no worse 
method for dissuading a heart from loving than to 
disparage the joys of love and to promise greater satis- 
faction in the exercise of virtue. Constituted as we 
are, it is certain that the only happiness we know is that 
which gives us pleasure, and I defy you to find another 
definition. The heart needs no long self-examination 
to be convinced that of all pleasures those of love are 
the sweetest ; indeed, it quickly perceives that it is 
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being deluded, when it is promised greater joys else- 
where, and it is this deception which engenders its 
distrust of the most substantial promises.”’ 

‘* Let the moralizers who wish to redeem me main- 
tain, if they like, that virtue is necessary and indis- 
pensable, as long as they do not disguise the fact that 
the cult thereof is severe and painful. Point out, if you 
will, that the pleasures of love are fleeting, that they 
are forbidden, that they end in eternal pains, and— 
what would perhaps have even more effect on me— 
that the more they are delightful and charming, the 
more greatly will Heaven reward the sacrifice thereof ; 
but admit at least that, constituted as the heart of man 
is, they form our most perfect happiness on this earth.” 

This peroration restored Tiberge’s good humour. 
He allowed a certain logic in the ideas I had expressed ; 
the only point he raised was to ask why I did not at 
least put my own principles into practice by sacrificing 
my love for the hope of the reward which I conceived 
to beso great. ‘To which I answered : 

“* My dear friend, that is just where I am conscious 
of my weakness and misery! Yes, alas! my duty is to 
act as Treason ; but is itin my power todoso? Where 
shall I find the needed help to enable me to overcome 
the memory of Manon’s charms ? ” 

‘Heaven help me”’, exclaimed Tiberge, “if you 
don’t argue like a Jansenist ! ”’ 

“T don’t know what I am ”’, I made answer, “‘ and 
I don’t see very clearly what I should be; but I feel 
only too strongly the truth of what they maintain.” 

This conversation at least served to revive my 
friend’s pity for me, in as much as it appeared to 
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him that my recent disorders were to be attributed 
to weakness of character, rather than to a vicious 
disposition. This conviction rendered him more 
disposed in the end to give me assistance, without 
which I should have perished miserably. However, 
I in no way let him suspect my design of escaping 
from Saint-Lazare. I merely requested him to 
forward the letter, which I had prepared before he 
came, finding no lack of pretexts for explaining the 
necessity for writing. He faithfully transmitted my 
letter, and the same day Lescaut received the enclosure 
intended for him. 

He came to see me the following day, and succeeded 
in gaining admittance by passing himself off as my 
brother. I was overjoyed on seeing him enter my 
room. 

“Do not let us lose a moment!” I exclaimed, 
hastening to close the door. “ First give me news of 
Manon, and then devise some good means for ending 
my captivity.” 

He asssured me that he had not seen his sister since 
the day preceding my arrest, that it was only by dint 
of many efforts and inquiries that he had learnt what 
had happened to us, and that, on the two or three 
occasions when he had called at the Hospital, he had 
not been allowed to speak to his sister. 

“Ah, G * * M * *, you scoundrel!” I exclaimed 
on hearing this : ‘‘ I’ll make you pay for it!” 

** As to regaining your freedom ”’, Lescaut continued, 
“‘ that is not so easy an undertaking as you may think. 
I and two of my friends spent yesterday evening in 
reconnoitring the outside of this building, and we came 
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to the conclusion that, since your windows overlook an 
enclosed court, as you say in your letter, it would be a 
very ticklish task to get you out. Besides, you are 
on the third floor, and it is impossible for us to bring 
in ropes and ladders. So, as far as working from the 
outside is concerned, I don’t see much hope. We 
must hit upon some device here inside the building.” 

“No”, I replied, “that won’t help us. I have 
examined everything very closely ; especially since, 
thanks to the indulgence of the Superior, my confine- 
ment has been less rigorous. The door of my room 
is no longer locked, and I am free to walk in the priests’ 
gallery ; but all the staircases are closed off by heavy 
doors, carefully locked by night and day ; so that it will 
take more than mere skill to set me free.” 

‘Wait ! ’ I continued after a moment, having turned 
over an idea which had struck me ; “ could you bring 
me a pistol ?”’ 

‘Easily ”, replied Lescaut: “are you thinking of 
killing someone ? ” 

To which I replied that I was so far from contem- 
plating murder, that it would not even be necessary for 
the pistol to be loaded. 

“‘ Let me have it to-morrow ’’, I continued, ‘‘ and 
don’t fail at eleven o’clock to be opposite the entrance 
to this house with two or three of your comrades. 
I hope to be able to join you.” 

In vain he tried to make me explain my plan. All 
I would say was, that a plan like the one I had in mind 
could appear reasonable only after it had succeeded ; 
whereupon I requested him to cut short his visit, so 
that he might with less difficulty be admitted again the 
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““No, no”, I answered, growing impatient, “I 
have no intention of killing you, if you wish to live. 
Open the doors for me, and I am the best friend you 
have in the world.” 

I saw the keys lying on the table: I took them, 
requesting him to follow me and make as little noise 
as possible. 

He had no other choice but to submit. As we 
proceeded, he could not help exclaiming, at each door 
that he opened: ‘“‘ Ah, my son! Who could have 
believed it?’ To which I would reply: ‘No 
noise, good father ! ” 

Finally we reached a sort of barrier, just inside the 
main door leading to the street. Already I thought 
myself free ; I was behind the Superior, holding in one 
hand my candle, in the other my pistol. While he 
hastily unfastened the lock, a servant who slept in an 
adjoining room, hearing the noise of bolts being drawn 
got up and looked out of his door. At this, the good 
priest, apparently thinking to stop me, very imprudently 
ordered him to come to his assistance. He was a 
sturdy fellow and rushed at me without a moment’s 
hesitation. There was no time for parleying and I let 
him have the full charge of my pistol in the breast. 
Then, turning to my guide, I said with an air of severity: 

“ There, father, you see what you have done! But 
don’t let that stop you from accomplishing your task ”’, 
I went on, pushing him the towards the last door. 

He did not dare to refuse to open it, and I passed 
out without further hindrance. A few paces off I 
found Lescaut, faithful to his promise, waiting for me 
with two of his friends. 
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We made off as quickly as possible. As we went, 
Lescaut asked me whether he had not heard a pistol 
shot ? 

“It is your fault’, I replied. “ Why did you bring 
it loaded?’ Nonetheless I thanked him for having 
taken this precaution, without which I should doubtless 
have remained for a long time in Saint-Lazare. 

That night we passed in a tavern, where I made up 
to some extent for the miserable regimen to which 
I had been submitted for nearly three months. But 
I could not make merry : the thought of Manon and 
what she was enduring, tortured me unceasingly. 

“ We must set her free ”’, I told my three companions; 
“that is the only reason why I wanted to regain my 
liberty. Irely on your skill and ingenuity to help me ; 
as for me, I am prepared to risk my life.” 

Lescaut, who had a share of good sense and prudence, 
advised me to go slowly; my escape from Saint- 
Lazare, to say nothing of the misfortune which hap- 
pened as I was getting out, would certainly cause a good 
deal of talk ; the Lieutenant-General, who had a long 
arm, would have me searched for: in short, if I did 
not wish to risk worse that Saint-Lazare, it would be 
well for me to lie low for several days, to give time for 
the first fervour of my enemies’ pursuit to wear itself 
out. His counsel was wise ; but it would have required 
wisdom to adopt it, and the agitation I was in was little 
in accord with such prudence and procrastination. 
All I would undertake to promise for the moment was, 
that I would pass all the next day in bed. Thereupon 
he locked me in his bedroom, where I remained until 
the next evening. 
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A part of this time I spent in devising means for 
rescuing Manon. I had no doubt that her prison 
would be even more impenetrable than mine had been. 
Force and violence being of no avail, it was a case for 
ruse and strategy ; but the goddess of invention herself 
would have been at a loss to know where to begin. 
I could see so little light, that I deferred making any 
definite plans until I had obtained some information 
regarding the interior organization of the Hospital. 

As soon as darkness restored me to liberty, I asked 
Lescaut to accompany me. We got into conversation 
with one of the porters of the Hospital, who appeared 
to bea man of intelligence. Pretending to bea stranger, 
who had heard of the establishment and the excellence 
of its organization, I questioned him as to every detail, 
till finally our conversation brought us to the subject 
of the directors, whose names I inquired, also asking 
for other personal details concerning them. The 
information he gave me upon the latter point suggested 
an idea to me, which I fastened upon with eagerness 
and at once sought to realize. I asked him whether the 
gentlemen in question had children, the elucidation 
of this point being essential to the plan I had just 
formed. He replied that he could not say with any 
certainty, but that he knew that M. de T * *, one of 
the principal directors, had a son of marriageable age, 
who on several occasions had accompanied his father 
to the Hospital. This was enough for my purpose. 

After obtaining this information, I made haste to 
break off the conversation, and, on our way back, 
communicated the plan I had formed to Lescaut. 

“T take it ”, I said, “ that M. de T * * junior, who 
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is a young man of good family and well-off, probably 
is inclined towards certain pleasures, like most young 
men of his age. It is hardly likely that he is averse 
to the fair sex, nor so absurd as to refuse his services 
in an affair of love. My plan is to enlist his interest 
on behalf of Manon’s liberation. If he is a man of 
right mind and feelings, he will assist us through 
generosity ; if he is not amenable to these impulses, 
he will at least do something for an attractive girl, if 
only in the hope of sharing her favours. I will see 
him no later than to-morrow ”’, I added, “‘ for I feel so 
elated by this project, that I regard it as a good omen.” 

Lescaut himself had to admit that my idea was not 
unreasonable and that the plan I proposed offered some 
chance of success, with the result that I passed the 
night less dejectedly. 

The next morning, having dressed myself as well 
as the depleted state of my wardrobe permitted, I took 
a hackney-coach and drove to the residence of M. de 
T * * . Although he expressed some surprise at 
receiving the visit of a stranger, his face and manner 
seemed to augur well for the success of my enterprise. 
I explained the object of my visit very frankly, and, 
in order to enlist his sympathies, I expatiated on the 
charming qualities of my mistress and on my passionate 
devotion to her as equally prodigious. He told me, that 
although he had never seen Manon, he had heard her 
spoken of ; at least, if the person I referred to was the 
same who had been the mistress of old G * * M * *, 
I had no doubt he had been informed of my part in 
this adventure ; therefore, I told him in full detail all 
that had happened to Manon and me. 
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You see, sir’, I concluded, ‘‘ that all that means 
life and love to me is now in your hands. One is as 
dear to me as the other. I have told you everything, 
because I have been informed of your generous dis- 
position, and also, I may add, because I hope that a 
similarity of age may also mean a similarity of tastes.” 

This proof of frankness and confidence seemed to 
impress him very favourably. He replied in terms 
that bespoke the man of good breeding and also of 
generous feeling, for the latter is not always a conse- 
quence of the former, being too often sacrificed in 
developing social accomplishments. He considered 
himself fortunate, he said, to have received my visit, 
and assured me that he valued my friendship very 
highly and would endeavour to merit it by furthering 
my interests with every means at his disposal. He 
could not promise to restore Manon to me, possessing, 
as he said, very little influence that he could exert 
towards that end ; but he offered to procure me the 
pleasure of seeing her, and to do everything in his 
power that she might be restored to my arms. 

This frank avowal of his limited influence pleased 
me more than an ample assurance that he would fulfil 
all my desires, for the very moderation with which he 
pledged his services appeared to me a proof of sincerity 
which delighted me. In short, with his assistance I 
felt certain of success. The promise of enabling me 
to see Manon would alone have sufficed to ensure my 
unbounded gratitude and devotion. These sentiments 
I managed to express in such a manner as to convince 
him that he was not dealing with a man lacking in 
feeling. Then we embraced cordially and became 
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friends, for no other reason than a mutual warmth of 
sentiment and the natural impulse which draws gener- 
ous and affectionate natures together. 

But I was to have even greater proofs of his good- 
will ; for, inferring from my adventures and my recent 
escape from Saint-Lazare that I must be in want of 
money, he put his purse at my disposal and begged 
me to accept it. 

“This is too much, my dear sir!” I said, while 
declining his offer. “If in addition to such proofs 
of kindness and friendship, you enable me to see Manon 
once more, I shall be your debtor as long as I live. 
Should you be successful in restoring her to me alto- 
gether, I shall feel that even by shedding every drop 
of blood in my veins on your behalf, my debt would 
not be cancelled.” 

We parted, but not before we had arranged when 
and where we should meet again ; this, as he was kind 
enough to insist, should be no later than in the after- 
noon of the same day. 

I waited for him in a coffee-house, where he rejoined 
me about four o’clock, and together we set out for the 
Hospital. My knees were trembling as we crossed 
the court-yards. ‘‘O, Love, all-powerful!” I said 
to myself, “‘ am I then to see once more the idol of my 
heart, the cause of so many tears, of so much anguish | 
Heaven grant me force enough to reach her presence— 
then happen to me what may ! This is all I pray for! ” 

M.de T * * spoke to several porters of the establish- 
ment, who undertook to do everything that lay in their 
power to serve him; after which he was shown the 
quarter where Manon’s room was situated. 
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We were taken there, a key of ominous dimensions 
being brought along to open her door. I questioned 
the menial who accompanied us, and whose duty it 
also was to serve Manon, how she had passed her time. 
He replied that she had the disposition of an angel and 
that he had never received a rough word from her. 
The first six weeks of her captivity she had hardly 
dried her tears, but of late she appeared more resigned 
to her fate, being occupied in sewing from morning till 
night, except for a few hours passed in reading. I 
inquired further whether she had been properly cared 
for, and was told she had at least never lacked the 
strict essentials of life. 

We approached her door. My heart was beating 
violently. 

Turning to M. de T * *, I said: “ Go in alone 
and prepare her for my visit ; I fear, if she were to see 
me suddenly, it might be too great a shock.” 

The door was opened, I remaining in the passage ; 
nonetheless I overheard their conversation. He began 
by saying that he had come to cheer her up, that he was 
a friend of mine who was greatly interested in our 
happiness. With great eagerness she inquired whether 
he could tell her what had become of me. To which 
he answered that he promised to bring me back, that 
she would once more find me at her feet, as tender and 
as faithful as she could desire. 

““'When ? ” she asked. 

“This very day ’’, he replied : “‘ this happy moment 
shall not be deferred. If you wish it, it shall be now.” 

She understood I was at the door. As she ran to 
open it, I entered. We embraced with the overflow 
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of tenderness which an absence of three months makes 
so delicious to true lovers. Our sighs, our broken 
exclamations, a thousand endearments, repeated over 
and over again with rapture and languishment, seemed 
never ending ; even M. de T * * could not conceal 
his emotion. 

“Tenvy you ”, he said, urging us to be seated, “‘ for 
there is no lot so glorious that I would prefer it to the 
possession of a mistress of such charm and tempera- 
ment.”’ 

““T would spurn all the empires of the world ”’, 
I assured him, “to ensure the happiness of being 
loved by her.” 

The remainder of this interview, so long and ardently 
desired, was, as may be supposed, infinitely tender. 
Poor Manon recounted her adventures, and I mine: 
we shed bitter tears as we reflected on her present 
condition and on the one from which I had so recently 
escaped. While renewing his promises that he would 
do all in his power to end our tribulations, M. de 
T * * advised us not to prolong unduly this first 
interview, so as to facilitate his arranging further 
meetings between us. He had much difficulty in 
persuading us. Manon especially could not resign 
herself to letting me go: again and again she forced 
me back on my chair, catching hold of my hands and 
clothes to restrain me. 

““Oh, where, where are you leaving me!” she 
exclaimed. ‘“‘ How can I be sure that I shall see you 
again ?”’ 

M. de T * * promised her that he would come often 
with me to visit her, adding gallantly: ‘‘ As for this 
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place, it must no longer be called the Hospital ; it is 
Versailles, now that it contains one who deserves to 
be the queen of all hearts.” 

In going out, I gave some money to the domestic 
who served her, to ensure his giving her every possible 
attention. This fellow, who seemed endowed with 
more feeling and decency than most of his kind, had 
witnessed our interview and appeared touched. The 
louis-d’or he received from me sealed his allegiance 
to me; for, as we reached the court-yard, he said to 
me: “ Sir, if you will consent to employ me in your 
service, or if you are willing to give me a reasonable 
compensation for the loss of my employment here, I 
think I can easily contrive to liberate Mademoiselle 
Manon.” 

I eagerly hailed this proposal, and although almost 
destitute at the moment, I promised to reward him 
far above his desires, feeling confident that I should 
have no difficulty in recompensing a man of his kind. 

“ Be assured, my friend’, I told him, “ that there 
is nothing I will not do for you and that your fortune 
is as certain as mine own.” 

I then asked him what means he intended employing. 

“ None other than opening the door of her room in 
the evening ”’, he replied, ‘‘ and conducting her to the 
street door, where you must be in readiness to receive 
her.” 

When I inquired whether there was not danger of 
her being recognized in passing through the passages 
and court-yards, he admitted that there certainly was 
some risk of that, but that we should have to take 
our chance. 
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Although I was delighted to find him so determined, 
I called M. de T * * in order to inform him of our 
project and of the only obstacle we foresaw. I found 
him less confident. He admitted that it was quite 
possible for her to effect her escape in this way, but 
added : 

‘Should she, however, be caught in the act of 
escaping, her fate may be sealed for ever. Moreover, 
you would have to get clear of Paris immediately ; 
for you no hiding place will be safe from the search 
which will be made, and which will be redoubled, as 
much on your account as on hers. Alone, a man may 
easily escape detection, whereas it is practically im- 
possible for him to do so if he is accompanied by a 
good-looking woman.” 

Although I admitted the force of this argument, 
it could not prevail against the hope of so speedily 
liberating Manon. I declared asmuch to M.deT * *, 
saying that the ardour of my passion must be the excuse 
for braving dangers and running risks. I added that 
it was, in fact, my intention to leave Paris for some 
neighbouring village, as I had already done before. 
It was then settled with the servant that the execution 
of our project should not be deferred beyond the 
following evening. As a final precaution, we decided 
to provide him with a suit of men’s clothes for Manon, 
so as to facilitate our escape. It was not easy to 
convey these clothes into the prison, but I felt con- 
fident that I had sufficient ingenuity to meet this 
difficulty. I merely requested M. de T * * to put on 
two light waistcoats the next day, and undertook to 
arrange all the rest. 
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The next morning we returned to the Hospital, 
I carrying a parcel of linen, stockings, etc., for Manon 
and wearing a surtout over my body-coat, so as to con- 
ceal any bulging of my pockets. We remained only 
a moment in Manon’s room. M. de T * * gave her 
one of his waistcoats, while I divested myself of my 
body-coat, being sufficiently covered by my surtout. 
The only garment missing for her equipment were the 
breeches, which I had unfortunately forgotten. 

The omission of this so necessary garment would 
doubtless have made us laugh, if the resulting predica- 
ment had been less serious. I was in despair that such 
a trifle might upset our plan ; however, I soon found 
a remedy, which was to leave my own breeches behind 
for Manon. My surtout was long, and, with the aid 
of some pins, I so adjusted my apparel as to be able 
to pass out of the prison with a decent appearance. 

The rest of the day seemed interminably long. 

When finally night had come, we took a carriage and 
drove to within a few doors of the Hospital. We had 
not waited long when we saw Manon appear with 
her escort. The carriage door was open and we both 
climbed in without delay, I receiving my dear mistress 
in my arms. She was trembling like a leaf. The 
coachman having inquired where he was to drive us, | 
exclaimed : 

“To the end of the world! Take me where I shall 
never more be separated from Manon!” 

This outburst, which I had not been able to restrain, 
came near to causing us trouble. The coachman had 
been struck by my words ; for when I afterwards gave 
him the name of the street where we wished to be 
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taken, he answered that he feared I was going to get 
him into trouble, that he was aware that the handsome 
youth, whom I addressed as Manon, was in reality a 
girl with whom I was eloping from the Hospital, and 
that he had no inclination to ruin himself on my account. 

Though it was obvious that the fellow’s conscientious 
scruples were inspired by the wish of making me pay 
a higher price for his services, we were too close to the 
Hospital to risk making a noise. 

“Hold your tongue!” I retorted: ‘‘there’s a 
louis-d’or waiting for you!” After this he would 
have helped me to set fire to the Hospital itself. 

We arrived at Lescaut’s house. As it was late, 
M. de T * * had left us on the way, after promising 
to see us the next day. The servant alone remained. 

I held Manon so tightly embraced, that we took 
up only one place in the coach. She was crying for 
joy, and I felt her tears moisten my face. 

When we were about to alight at Lescaut’s, I had 
another altercation with the coachman, with dis- 
astrous results. I regretted having promised him a 
louis, not only because it was an exorbitant sum, but 
for another and more cogent reason, which was that 
I did not have it to pay him. I called for Lescaut, 
and he came to the door. I explained to him in a low 
voice my embarrassing situation. Being naturally 
rough and little accustomed to mincing matters with 
a hackney coachman, he replied that I was making fun. 

“A louis!” he exclaimed ; “twenty whacks with 
a stick is all he’s entitled to! ” 

In vain I pointed out to him that he would ruin us : 
he snatched my cane from me as if he was going to 
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beat the coachman. The latter, however, who had 
perhaps already been roughly handled by guardsmen 
and musketeers, made off in haste with his coach, 
crying out that I had cheated him, but should hear 
from him again. My attempts to call him back were 
useless, 

The coachman’s flight caused me the greatest alarm ; 
for I had no doubt he would report to the police. 

“You will be the ruin of me”, I told Lescaut: 
* it will not be safe for me to remain with you.” 

I gave Manon my arm, and we made haste to leave 
that dangerous neighbourhood, Lescaut going with us. 

It is wonderful how Fate enchains events! We 
had hardly been walking for five or six minutes, when 
a man, whose face I could not see, recognized Lescaut. 
Doubtless he had been lying in wait for him near his 
home in order to execute his horrible design. 

‘* Ha, it’s Lescaut!” he exclaimed, firing a pistol 
at him as he spoke: “ he shall sup to-night with the 
angels ! ’’ —- and disappeared instantly. 

Lescaut fell and lay without a sign of life. I pressed 
Manon to fly, for our efforts would be wasted on a 
dead man and I feared arrest by the watch, who would 
not be long putting in an appearance. ‘Turning down 
the first narrow side-street, we took to our heels, I 
half carrying Manon, who was more dead than alive, 
and the servant following us. 

Finally, at the end of the street, we met a hackney- 
coach, which we hailed. We scrambled into it; but 
when the coachman asked me where he was to take 
us, I found myself in a predicament. I had no safe 
refuge or friend to whom I could turn in my need. 
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Except for a half-pistole remaining in my purse, I was 
without money. Fright and fatigue had rendered 
Manon almost unconscious, and my own imagination 
was still filled with the murder of Lescaut and appre- 
hension of arrest by the watch. What was to be done? 
Then luckily I remembered the inn at Chaillot, where 
I had passed some days with Manon when we had 
gone to reside in that village. I counted that there I 
would not only be out of danger, but able to live for 
a while without being pressed for payment. 

‘Drive us to Chaillot ”, I said to the coachman. 

He, however, refused to take us so far at that late 
hour for less than a pistole. Another embarrassment ! 
At last we agreed for six francs—all that my purse 
contained. 

I tried to console Manon as we continued on our 
way, though despair was in my heart. I should have 
ended my existence then and there, if I had not held 
in my arms the only thing that attached me to life: 
it was this consciousness which gave me back my 
courage. “I have her, at least’, I told myself, “ she 
loves me—she belongs to me. Whatever Tiberge 
may pretend, this is no mere phantom of happiness. 
I could see the whole world perish without caring ! 
Why '—Because there is nothing else in the uni- 
verse that matters to me.” 

This is what I truly felt at the time ; and yet, while 
making so light of all worldly goods, I could not help 
realizing that I needed at least a small portion thereof 
in order to have a more sovereign contempt for the 
remainder. Love is stronger than wealth, more 
potent than treasure and riches, but it has need of their 
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aid ; nor is there anything more humiliating for the 
sensitive lover, than to find himself, by the want of 
them, reduced to the level of the basest beings. 

It was eleven o’clock when we arrived at Chaillot. 
At the inn we were welcomed as old acquaintances. 
Manon’s appearance in male attire caused no surprise, 
for both in Paris and the environs women are accustomed 
to wear all sorts of disguises. I had her wants attended 
to as carefully as if I had been at the height of pros- 
perity. She was not aware that I had no money, and 
I took care not to inform her of the fact, having resolved 
to return alone to Paris the next day to seek some 
remedy for this evil. 

I watched her while we were having supper: she 
appeared pale and thin. This I had not noticed at 
the Hospital, as the room in which I saw her was badly 
lighted. In answer to my inquiry, whether this were 
not a result of the shock she had sustained in seeing 
her brother assassinated, she replied that, horrified 
as she had been by this event, her pallor was only due 
to the fact of having been for three months separated 
from me. 

‘You love me so much ?”’ J asked her. 

‘* A thousand times more than I can say ! ” was her 
reply. 

“You will never again leave me?” I continued. 

“No, never!” she said. 

This assurance was accompanied by so many caresses 
and vows, that it seemed indeed impossible she should 
ever forget them. It has always been my conviction 
that she was sincere. What reason could she have had 
for dissimulating to such a point ? But herinconstancy 
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was greater than her sincerity; or, rather, she was 
neither more the one than the other, and did not know 
her own mind when she was faced with the spectacle 
of women living in luxury and abundance while she 
was in want and poverty. Of this I was about to 
have a final proof, which surpassed all others, and 
resulted in the strangest adventure that ever befell 
a man of my birth and condition. 

As I knew Manon’s disposition, I set off in haste 
for Paris the next morning. The death of her brother, 
as well as the necessity of procuring clothes and 
linen for her and myself, were such good reasons, 
that there was no need for finding pretexts. In leaving 
the inn, I told Manon and the inn-keeper that it was 
my intention to hire a carriage. This, however, was 
a mere gasconnade, as necessity constrained me to go 
on foot. I walked at a brisk rate as far as Cours-la- 
Reine, where I intended to make a halt ; for I needed 
a quiet moment to myself in which to think over the 
situation and decide what I should do in Paris. 

Having thrown myself on the grass, I plunged into 
a sea of reflexions and considerations, which reduced 
themselves into three main points : need of immediate 
assistance for a number of absolute necessities ; dis- 
covery of some means of existence, which at least held 
out hopes for the future ; and, last but not least, inform- 
ation and measures to ensure Manon’s safety as well 
as mine own. After having racked my brains in 
devising and eombining schemes regarding these three 
points, I decided it would be best to eliminate the 
last two ; for in our room at Chaillot we were reasonably 
safe, and, as regarded future needs, I judged it would 
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be time enough to consider them when those of the 
present moment had been satisfied. 

The first thing to be done, therefore, was to obtain 
money. M.deT * *, to be sure, had very generously 
put his purse at my disposal ; but I felt extremely 
reluctant to bring up this subject again myself. Is 
there any greater humiliation than to expose one’s 
misery to a stranger and to appeal to his generosity ? 
To be capable of such an action requires either a base- 
ness of character which excludes all self-respect, or a 
Christian humility and generosity so sublime as to 
place it beyond the reach of all possible degradation. 
Being neither base by nature, nor a good Christian, 
I would have shed half my blood rather than to submit 
to such a humiliation. 

“Tiberge ”’, I reflected, ‘‘ my good Tiberge would 
surely not find it in his heart to refuse me what he is 
capable of granting. No, he will pity my plight ; but 
he will overwhelm me with his moralizing! I should 
have to submit to his reproaches, his exhortations, his 
warnings. I should have to pay so dearly for the help 
he gives me, that I would rather part with another 
portion of my blood, than undergo such a trying scene 
which will make me wretched and remorseful. Well ’’, 
I continued my soliloquy, ‘‘so it seems I must give 
up all hope, since there is no other issue, and that, 
rather than choose either of the only two possible ways, 
I would willingly sacrifice half my blood—in other 
words, bleed to death rather than adopt them both. 
‘“‘'Yes”, I added, after futher reflexion, ‘far better 
bleed to death than stoop to base supplication ! ”’ 

“* But, after all, what has my blood got to do with it! 
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It is a question of the life and maintenance of Manon, 
of her love and fidelity. What can I place in the scale 
against her? So far I have found nothing. Glory, 
happiness, riches—she is all these to me. Doubtless 
there are many things which I would give my life to 
obtain or to avoid ; but to value something more than 
my life is not yet a reason for holding it more dear 
than Manon! ” 

Having held this argument with myself, I was not 
long in taking a decision. I continued on my way, 
resolved to go first to Tiberge, and then toM.de T * *, 

On entering Paris, I took a hackney-coach : I had 
not wherewithal to pay for it, but ] counted on the loan 
I was going to solicit. I drove to the Luxembourg, 
where I sent a message to Tiberge to say that I was 
awaiting him. My impatience was speedily rewarded, 
for he came at once. Without any subterfuge I told 
him the desperate straits in which I found myself. 
He asked me whether the hundred pistoles which I had 
returned to him would suffice, and, without raising the 
slightest difficulty, he went to fetch them with that 
straightforward, joyful air which denotes a pleasure 
in giving, and which is known only to love and true 
friendship. 

Although I had not had the slightest doubt regarding 
the success of my undertaking, I was surprised at 
having obtained it so easily: that is to say, without 
having to listen to his reproaches on my relapse from 
virtue. But I was mistaken in thinking I was going 
to get off scot-free ; for, after he had counted out his 
money to me and when I was about to take leave, he 
requested me to take a turn with him in the garden. 
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I had not mentioned Manon, nor was he aware that 
she had regained her liberty; so his harangue was 
confined to my rash flight from Saint-Lazare and to 
his fears that, instead of profiting by the good advice 
he had given me, I should once more fall into evil 
ways. 

He told me that, having gone to see me at Saint- 
Lazare the day after my flight, he had been dumb- 
founded at the manner of my escape; that he had 
discussed the subject with the Superior, and that this 
worthy ecclesiastic, despite the fact that he had hardly 
recovered from the shock, had nonetheless been 
generous enough to conceal the real circumstances of 
my escape from the Lieutenant-General of Police, 
and had also prevented the death of the porter from 
being known outside the establishment ; so I need have 
no anxiety as regarded this incident. He added, 
however, that if I still had some sense of reason left, I 
should avail myself of the happy turn which Providence 
have given to my affairs, and begin by writing to my 
father so as to obtain his pardon. He ended this 
discourse by remarking that, if for once I would abide 
by his counsel, he was of the opinion that I should 
leave Paris and return to my family. 

I listened patiently till he had finished. Much of 
what he told me was welcome news. In the first place, 
I was delighted to hear that I had nothing to fear from 
Saint-Lazare, and that the streets of Paris were once 
more safe forme. Secondly, I had every reason to 
be pleased that Tiberge had no inkling of Manon’s 
liberation and her return to me. I even remarked 
that he avoided mentioning her, being doubtless under 
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the impression that my infatuation for her was on the 
wane, since I appeared in no ways concerned about her. 

I resolved, if not to return to my family, at least to 
write to my father, as Tiberge advised, and to let him 
know that I was disposed to return to my duty and 
bow to his wishes. It was my hope that by this means 
I might persuade him to send me some money for 
the purpose of pursuing my studies at the University ; 
for it would be difficult to convince him that I was 
inclined to resume the ecclesiastical habit. As a 
matter of fact, what I wanted to propose to him was 
not at all in disaccord with my wishes; for I was, 
on the contrary, anxious to apply myself to some 
rational and honourable pursuit, as long as this did 
not run counter to my love-affair. My plan was to 
continue living with my mistress while pursuing my 
studies ; which seemed a reasonable arrangement. 

So satisfied was I with these various schemes, that 
I promised Tiberge to send off my letter to my father 
the same day ; in fact, I went to a scrivener’s on leaving 
him, and wrote to my father in such an affectionate 
and submissive tone, that, on re-reading my letter, I 
felt sure it could not fail to touch the paternal heart. 

Although after leaving Tiberge I was able to hire 
and pay for a hackney, I made a point of walking 
proudly on foot to M. de T * *’s ; for I found no 
little pleasure in this exercise of my liberty, now that 
my friend had assured me I had nothing to fear on 
that score. Then suddenly I remembered that these 
assurances concerned only Saint-Lazare, and that in 
addition to this I had the other affair of the Hospital 
on my hands, to say nothing of Lescaut’s death, in 
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which I was implicated as a witness. This thought 
so alarmed me, that I hastily retired into the first 
alley I could find, from where I hailed a coach. 

M. de T * *,to whose house I drove direct, was 
much amused at my fears, which in fact, appeared 
also laughable to me, when I had learnt from him that 
I had nothing to fear either on account of the Hospital 
affair or the death of Lescaut. He recounted that, in 
order to allay all suspicions regarding a possible con- 
nivance on his part in the eloping of Manon, he had 
gone to the Hospital the following day and had asked 
to see her, pretending to be ignorant of what had 
occurred. ‘There, it seems, they were so far from 
suspecting either him or me, that they hastened to 
inform him of Manon’s escape as if it were an extra- 
ordinary piece of news, surprise being expressed that 
a girl as beautiful as Manon had thought of eloping 
with a domestic. This he had met with the dry re- 
joinder that it did not astonish him, for people would 
do anything for the sake of liberty. 

After that, he continued, he had gone to Lescaut’s 
in the hope of finding me there with my charming 
mistress, but had been assured by the owner of the 
house, a coachmaker, that he had seen neither her nor 
me; which, the man said, was not to be wondered 
at, for we had doubtless heard that Lescaut had been 
killed about the same time and were hardly likely to 
come there looking for him. Thereupon he had related 
all he knew regarding the cause and circumstances of 
this death. 

About two hours earlier, a guardsman of Lescaut’s 
acquaintance had come to see him and proposed to 
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play. Lescaut had won so rapidly, that in less than 
an hour the other had been relieved of a hundred écus, 
which was all he possessed. The poor wretch, finding 
himself without a sou, had begged Lescaut to lend him 
half the sum he had lost to him ; upon which a dis- 
cussion had arisen between them, ending in a violent 
quarrel. Lescaut had refused to fight the matter out, 
and the other, in going off, had vowed to do for him: 
this threat he had put into execution the same evening. 
M.de T * * had the courtesy to add that he had been 
in considerable anxiety on our account, and that his 
services were still at my command. 

I did not hesitate to inform him of our place of 
retreat, whereupon he requested to be allowed to sup 
with us. As I had nothing more todo than procure 
clothes and linen for Manon, I replied that we could 
set out at once, if he would not mind stopping with 
me at one or two shops on the way. 

I do not know whether he thought I proposed this 
with a view to playing on his generosity, or whether 
he simply followed the impulse of a generous nature. 
At any rate, having agreed to start out with me at once, 
he took me to the tradesmen with whom he dealt, and 
there obliged me to choose various materials of a much 
higher price than I had intended giving, and, when I 
wanted to pay, forbade the tradesmen to take a penny 
from me. This was done so gracefully that I felt 
there was no shame in accepting his present. 

Then together we took the road to Chaillot, where 
I arrived in a less anxious state of mind than when 
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The Chevalier des Grieux having employed over 
an hour with this recital, I begged him to take a rest 
and to give us the pleasure of his company at supper. 
He could see, by the attention with which we had 
followed his narrative, that our interest was aroused, 
and promised that we should find the sequel even more 
interesting. 

When we had finished supper, he continued as 
follows : 
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¥ return and the gallant attentions of M. de 
M T * * dispelled the last traces of Manon’s 
dejection. 

“ Let us forget our past fears and anxieties, dear 
heart’, I told Manon as I greeted her, “ and let us 
resume our life more happily than ever. When all is 
said and done, love is a good master to serve. The 
delights we have to thank him for can never be out- 
weighed by whatever afflictions fate may reserve for 
us.” And once more joy was the host at our supper- 
table. 

The possession of Manon and my hundred pistoles 
made me prouder than the richest man in Paris. 
Wealth should be measured according to the 
means it provides for satisfying our desires. I had 
none left to be fulfilled. Even the future caused me 
little alarm. I was almost certain that my father would 
raise no difficulties about providing me with enough to 
live decently in Paris, because, being now in my 
twentieth year, I was entitled to a share of my mother’s 
fortune. I did not conceal from Manon the fact that a 
hundred pistoles made up the sum-total of my wealth ; 
for I considered this enough to enable us to await 
quietly a favourable return of fortune, which I felt 
sure could not fail to come, either through my rights 
of inheritance or through the resources of the gaming- 
table. 
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So, for the first few weeks I gave myself up to en- 
joying my situation. Instincts of honour, as well as 
a lurking apprehension of the police, having made me 
put off from day to day resuming relations with my 
former associates at the Hétel de Transylvanie, I con- 
tented myself with playing in certain less notorious 
circles, where a run of good luck saved me the humilia- 
tion of having to resort to my former expedients. | 
spent a part of the afternoon in town, returning to 
Chaillot for supper, often accompanied by M. de 
T * *, whose friendship for us daily increased. 

Manon soon found means for whiling away the time, 
having made the acquaintance of some young women, 
whom the spring season brought into the neighbour- 
hood. Their principal amusement was to take walks 
and to join in the little occupations proper to their sex. 
Their winnings at cards, confined to a certain limit, 
went to pay the hire of a carriage, in which they would 
go for an airing in the Bois de Boulogne, and every 
evening, when I returned, I found Manon more beauti- 
ful, more contented, more passionate, than ever. 

Nonetheless, there were some clouds which occa- 
sionally threatened to spoil my idyll; but they were 
quickly dissipated, and Manon’s high spirits generally 
resulted in so humourous a dénouement to these little 
scenes, that I still feel a pleasure in evoking these 
memories of her tenderness and vivacious spirit. 

One day the servant from the Hospital, who had 
remained with us and who was the only domestic in 
our employ, took me aside and told me, with an air of 
considerable embarrassment, that he had a secret to 
confide to me. After I had bidden him speak out 
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frankly, he gave me to understand, with much hesi- 
tation, that a strange gentleman seemed to be greatly 
smitten with Manon. I felt the blood stop still in 
my veins. 

“And she—does she respond to his advances ?”’ 
I interrupted, more brusquely than was wise if I wanted 
to get at the truth. 

My precipitation alarmed him. He replied uneasily 
that his perspicacity did not go so far; but he had 
noticed that for some days past this stranger haunted 
the Bois de Boulogne, alighting from his carriage and 
keeping to the cross-avenues, as if he were looking for 
an opportunity of catching a glimpse of Manon or of 
meeting her : so it had occurred to him to strike up an 
acquaintance with his servants, in order to find out the 
name of their master. By this means he had learnt 
that the stranger in question passed for an Italian prince, 
and that his servants suspected him of pursuing some 
gallant adventure. This, he concluded with much 
agitation, was all he had been able to learn, for just at 
that moment the prince, coming out of the wood, had 
approached and addressed him very familiarly, inquir- 
ing his name ; whereupon, as if he had guessed that he 
was in our employ, the stranger had congratulated 
him on being able to serve the most charming person 
upon earth. 

With difficulty I restrained my impatience while 
listening to this tale. It ended with timid excuses, 
evidently inspired by the agitation | had so imprudently 
displayed while he was speaking. Vainly I urged him 
to continue without fear : he vowed that that was all he 
knew, for since the incident related, which had hap- 
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pened the day before, he had not seen the prince’s ser- 
vants. Having set his mind at ease, not only by 
praising him, but also by a substantial reward, I 
instructed him, in quiet tones and without evincing 
the slightest distrust of Manon, to watch all the comings 
and goings of the stranger. 

But the fact is that the man’s startled demeanour 
left me in the cruellest suspense ; for I realized that 
his fright might have led him to suppress a part of 
the truth. However, after thinking the matter over, I 
recovered from my fears sufficiently to regret having 
exposed my weakness. After all, I could not blame 
Manon for inspiring love; there was, moreover, 
good reason to suppose that she was ignorant of her 
conquest. What sort of a life was I preparing to 
lead, I reflected, if I was going to let my heart become 
so easily a prey to jealousy ! 

I returned to Paris the following day, having no other 
fixed plan than to better my finances by playing deeper 
than ever, so as to be in a position to abandon Chaillot 
at the first serious alarm. On my return that evening, 
I heard nothing of a disquieting nature. The stranger 
had again put in an appearance at the Bois de Boulogne, 
and, taking advantage of what had occurred the previous 
day to approach my servant, he had spoken of his 
infatuation, but in terms which in no ways implied an 
understanding with Manon. After having questioned 
my servant on a thousand details, the prince had 
attempted to win him over by generous promises, and, 
drawing a letter from his pocket, he had vainly 
attempted to bribe him with several louis-d’or to 
consign the letter to his mistress. 
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Two days passed without further incident. The 
third, however, seemed to announce the coming storm. 
On returning late from town, I learnt that Manon, 
while out walking, had left her companions for a 
moment ; whereupon, the stranger, who had been 
following her at a short distance, on a sign from her, 
had approached and had been handed a letter, which 
he had received with transports of joy. He had only 
time, however, to express his delight by showering 
kisses on the letter, as she had left him immediately. 
But she had appeared highly elated for the rest of the 
day, and since returning home had continued in this 
exuberant mood. Every word must have made me 
tremble. 

‘* Are you certain,” I asked the servant sorrowfully, 
“that your eyes did not deceive you?” He called 
Heaven to witness that he had spoken the truth. 

Who knows to what extremes the anguish of my 
heart might have driven me, had not Manon, who had 
heard me come in, come to meet me with an air of im- 
patience and reproached me for my delay. Without 
waiting for my reply, she began showering caresses on 
me, and, as soon as we were alone, reproached me feel- 
ingly for the habit I had of returning so late. As I 
kept silence, shé went on, exclaiming that for three 
weeks I had not passed a whole day in her company, 
that such long absences were unbearable, and that she 
claimed at least one day from time to time, ending 
with the express desire that I should pass the entire 
following day in her company. 

“ T shall be here, you may count on it,” I answered 
somewhat curtly. She took little notice of my ill- 
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humour. Carried away by her high spirits, which 
seemed to me almost excessive, she furnished me with 
a thousand merry details of how she had passed the day. 

“Strange girl!’ I said to myself: “what is she 
preparing?” I recalled the adventure which had been 
the cause of our first separation ; and yet it seemed to 
me that in the demonstration of her joy and affection 
there was a note of truthfulness and sincerity which 
accorded perfectly with these outward manifestations. 

I easily explained my depression during supper by 
an alleged loss at cards that day. Meanwhile, I 
welcomed the idea that the proposal that I should pass 
the next day at Chaillot had come from her. 

This gave me time to reflect; for my presence at 
home eliminated all fears for the next day, and I 
had already decided that, if I noticed nothing which 
should oblige me to disclose the discovery I had 
made, I would the day after move into town and 
take up our residence in a quarter where I had 
nothing to fear from princes. This arrangement 
caused me to pass a quiet night, though it did not 
remove the apprehension of an infidelity of Manon’s. 

When I awoke in the morning, Manon declared that, 
although we were to pass the day at home, she did not 
wish me to be more neglectful about my appearance 
than usual, and for this reason she wanted herself to 
act as my hairdresser. I had naturally fine hair, 
which she had on several occasions amused herself 
with dressing ; but this time she took more pains about 
it than I had ever seen her take. ‘To satisfy her, I was 
obliged to seat myself before her toilette-table and to 
submit to all the little embellishments which she 
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imagined for arranging my hair. While engaged in 
her labours, she frequently obliged me to turn my face 
towards her; then, putting both her hands on my 
shoulders, she would fall to scrutinizing me with avid 
curiosity, expressing her satisfaction by one or two 
kisses ; after which she made me resume my former 
position so as to continue her work. 

This badinage engaged us till dinner-time. The 
pleasure she had taken in this occupation seemed to me 
so natural, and her gay-heartedness so spontaneous, 
that I found it impossible to reconcile these appear- 
ances with a mind plotting dark treason, and was 
several times tempted to open my heart and unburden 
myself of a load that was beginning to weigh heavily 
on me. But I flattered myself at every moment that 
the explanation would come from her, and already 
anticipated a delicious triumph. 

We repaired to her boudoir, where she began touch- 
ing up my hair, I submitting willingly to all her cap- 
rices, when it was announced the Prince of * * had 
called to see her. The announcement of this name 
made my blood boil. 

“What!” I cried, repulsing her. “ Who? What 
prince ¢”’ 

But she took no notice of my questions. 

‘* Show him in,”’ she said coolly to the servant ; then 
turning to me :“ Dearlove! You whom I adore !’’ she 
continued with the voice of an enchantress: ‘“‘ One 
moment’s patience is all I ask you—one moment, one 
single moment! Then I will love you a thousand 
times more — my life long I will be grateful to you!” 

Indignation and surprise kept me speechless. She 
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repeated her entreaties, while I sought for adequate 
expressions to convey my contemptuous refusal. Then, 
hearing the door of the antechamber being opened, she 
seized with one hand my locks, which were hanging 
open to my shoulders, and with the other her toilette- 
mirror. Exerting all her force, she dragged me in 
this way to the door of the boudoir, and, pushing this 
open with her knee, she displayed to the stranger, who 
was standing in the middle of the room, as if stopped 
by the noise, a spectacle which must have caused him 
no little surprise. I saw a very well-dressed man, but 
with a particularly ill-favoured countenance. 

Despite the embarrassment he must have felt at this 
scene, he did not refrain from making Manon a 
profound bow. She, however, did not give him time 
to open his mouth ; for, holding up her mirror before 
him, she said: 

“ Here, sir! Have a good look at yourself, and then 
do me justice. Here is the man I love and whom I 
have sworn to love all my life. Make the comparison 
yourself. If you think yourself capable of competing 
with him for my heart, tell me on what you base this 
assumption ; for I declare to you herewith that, in 
the eyes of your humble servant, all the princes of 
Italy are not worth one of the hairs I hold in my 
hand.” 

While she was delivering this mad speech, which 
she had apparently prepared beforehand, I was making 
vain attempts to disengage myself, for a feeling of pity 
for a man of his standing made me desirous of atoning 
by my civilities for this little outrage. But having 
quickly recovered his composure, he made a reply 
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which by its discourteous tone made me change my 
mind. 

‘* Mademoiselle, mademoiselle ’’, he remarked, forc- 
ing a smile, ‘I am indeed beginning to open my 
eyes, with the result that I find you much less of a 
novice than I had imagined.” 

Thereupon he made haste to withdraw, without 
favouring her with another glance, muttering under his 
breath that French women were no better than Italians. 
Under these circumstances, I felt little inclination to 
make him change his opinion of the fair sex. 

Letting go my hair, Manon threw herself into an 
armchair and gave way to peals of laughter. I will not 
pretend that I was not deeply touched by a sacrifice 
which I could attribute only to love. Yet it seemed to 
me that the joke had been pushed too far, and so I told 
her. 

She then recounted that my rival, after having hung 
on her traces in the Bois de Boulogne for several days, 
during which he gave her, through his grimaces, to 
understand the state of his feelings, had finally made 
an out-and-out declaration, accompanied by his name 
and a list of his titles. ‘This was contained in aletter, 
which he had sent to her by the coachman who drove 
her and her companions ; he also assured her that if 
she would consent to cross the Alps with him, a splendid 
fortune and eternal adoration were awaiting her. She 
went on to say that she had returned to Chaillot with 
the intention of informing me of this adventure ; but 
then, thinking that we might derive some fun out of it, 
she had not been able to resist the idea. Accordingly, 
she had answered the prince’s letter in flattering terms, 
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inviting him to call on her: no less was her pleasure 
in making me an unconscious accomplice in her plot. 
Not a word did I say to her about the information I 
had received through another channel; love trium- 
phant made me applaud all she had done. 

Throughout my life I have found that Fate has always 
chosen the moment when my fortune seemed most 
assured for its severest visitations. I felt so happy 
with the friendship of M. de T * * and the affection of 
Manon, that it would have been difficult to persuade 
me that I had any new disaster to apprehend. And yet 
at this very moment one was impending, so dire in its 
consequences, that it brought me to the pass in which 
you saw me at Pacy, reducing me gradually to extrem- 
ities, which, when you hear them, may well appear 
incredible. 

One day, while we were entertaining M.de T * * 
at supper, we heard a carriage drive up to the inn-door. 
Curiosity having tempted us to inquire who the late 
visitor might be, we were told it was young G * * 
M * *, the son of our worst enemy, of the old 
libertine who had had me locked up in Saint-Lazare 
and Manon at the Hospital. His name sent the blood 
to my head. 

“ Fate has brought him here’’, Isaidto M.de T * * 
“so that I may be revenged on him for the black- 
guardly conduct of his father. He shall not escape 
without having crossed swords with me!” 

M. de T * *, who knew him and was even one of his 
intimates, endeavoured to make me change my mind 
in regard to him, assuring me that he was a most 
amiable young man, so incapable of having had any 
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part in what his father had done to us, that it would be 
sufficient for me to meet him to wish to be friends with 
him. 

After adding many more things in his praise, he 
urged me to allow him to invite him to share our supper 
with us ; and, when we objected the danger to which 
Manon would expose herself if she betrayed her where- 
abouts to the son of our enemy, he assured us on his 
faith and honour that once young G * * M * * had 
made our acquaintance, we should have no more 
zealous champion than he. In the face of such 
assurances, I had to waive further objections. 

The introduction was not made until M. de T * * 
had briefly told him who we were. The impression 
he made on us on entering was certainly in his favour. 
He pressed my hand, and we sat down. Manon, and 
I, and everything that belonged to us, aroused his 
admiration, to which he gave vent while eating with an 


- appetite that did honour to our supper. 


When the table was cleared, our conversation took 
a more serious turn. With lowered eyes, he spoke of 


~ the outrage to which we had been submitted by his 


father, making the most profuse and humble apologies. 

“Should they appear brief ”’, he said, “ it is merely 
because they evoke a memory which causes me too 
great shame.” 

If his declarations seemed sincere from the beginning, 
they became even more so in a short while ; for we had 
not been half an hour together, before I noticed the 
deep impression that Manon’s charms had made on 
him by the growing tenderness of his looks and manner. 
Of this nothing appeared in his speech ; but, without 
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being jealous, I was too experienced in love not to 
recognise all the effects of this passion. He stayed 
with us till a late hour ; and, when he took his leave, 
congratulated himself on the good fortune of having 
made our acquaintance, requesting to be allowed to 
call again and renew the offers of his services. He 
left in the morning, together with M. de T * *, who 
went in his coach. 

I felt, as I have said, no inclination to jealousy, 
attaching more confidence than ever to Manon’s vows. 
This charming creature was so absolutely mistress of 
my heart, that in it there was no room for any sentiment 
other than love and appreciation. Far from blaming her 
for having captured the fancy of young G * * M * *, 
I was delighted with the effect of her charms, glorying 
in the feeling of being loved by a girl whom everyone 
found so enchanting. I did not even think it worth 
while to tell her of my suspicions. 

For several days we were busy arranging her ward- 
robe and speculating whether we could go to the theatre 
without risk of being recognized. Before the week was 
out, M. de T * * came to see us and was consulted 
onthe subject. Hesaw that, to please Manon, he must 
give his approval, and so it was arranged that we should 
go together the same evening. 

However, this project was not to be realized, for, 
having drawn me aside, M. de T * * told me the 
following : 

“Since seeing you, I have been in a great predica- 
ment, and it is for this reason that I have come to see 
you to-day. G * * M * * is in love with your 
mistress : he told me so in confidence. I am a close 
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friend of his, and devoted to his interests ; but I am no 
less your friend. I consider his intentions unjustifiable, 
and have told him so. I should not have revealed his 
secret, if he had been content to employ ordinary means 
for gaining Manon’s favour ; but it seems that he is 
well aware of her character, having learnt through some 
source, unknown to me, that she is susceptible to the 
lure of wealth and pleasure. Being very well off, he 
intends, so he has told me, to tempt her first with a 
generous present and the offer of an annuity of ten 
thousand francs. All things being equal, I should have 
found it much harder to betray him; but a sense of 
justice, as well as of friendship, spoke in your favour, 
and there was the added obligation for me of remedying 
the mischief I had imprudently caused in introducing 
him to you.” 

I thanked M. de T * * for having rendered me so 
valuable a service, and, confidence for confidence, 
frankly admitted that Manon’s character was, in fact, 
of the kind G * * M * * imagined it to be: in other 
words, that she could not bear the thought of poverty. 

“* However’, I added, ‘‘ when it 1s merely a question 
of ‘ more or less ’, 1 do not think her capable of throw- 
ing me over for another. I am in a position to supply 
all her wants and have every confidence that my affairs 
will continue to prosper from day to day. The only 
thing I fear is, that G * * M * * might cause us 
trouble by taking unfair advantage of the knowledge he 
has of our abode.” 

M. de T * * assured me that I might be perfectly 
easy on that score, that G * * M * * was capable of 
committing an act of amorous folly, but not of doing 
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anything dishonourable ; adding, that if he really should 
so far forget himself, he, de T * *, would be the first 
to punish him and thus repair the mischief he had 
occasioned. 

“I am grateful to you for what you say ’’, I replied, 
“but the mischief would already be done and the 
remedy might be uncertain, to say the least. For 
which reason the wisest measure is to avoid this even- 
tuality by removing from Chaillot. 

‘* You are right ”, said M. de T * *, “ but it will be 
difficult to do so quickly enough, for G * * M * * is 
due here at noon, so he has told me, and that is why I 
came this morning to inform you of his designs. He 
may be here at any moment.” 

Such urgent warning made me take a more serious 
view of the matter. Since it would be as impossible 
for me to avoid G * * M * *’s visit as it would be to 
prevent his declaration to Manon, I decided to fore- 
stall him by informing her myself of the designs of my 
new rival. For, as I reasoned, if she knows that I am 
acquainted with the nature of the proposal he will 
make to her, practically in my presence, she will have 
sufficient strength of character to reject his offers. 

Having told M. de T * * of my intention, he 
observed that it was a very delicate matter. 

“* So I realize ’’, was my answer, “ but all the reasons 
a man may have to be sure of his mistress, I have in 
regard to Manon. The only thing which might 
dazzle her, is the magnitude of the offer ; but, as I have 
already told you, she is not of a sordid nature. She 
loves comfort, but she also loves me ; and in my present 
circumstances I cannot believe that she would abandon 
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me for the son of the man who has thrown her into the 
Hospital.” So, persisting in my intentions, I took 
Manon aside, and frankly exposed to her what I had 
just heard. 

Thanking me for the good opinion I had of her, she 
promised to receive G * * M * *’s proposal in such a 
manner as to cure him of all wish to renew it. 

“No”, I replied, “‘ do not irritate him by repulsing 
him too brusquely, for he is in a position to do us 
harm. But you know well enough, you minx”, [ 
added laughing, “ how to get rid of an undesirable 
lover!” 

For a moment she remained in thought ; then she 
said : “‘ I have an admirable idea, and I am quite proud 
of having found it! G * *M * * is the son of our 
worst enemy ; we must avenge ourselves on the father, 
not through the person of the son, but through his 
purse. I will listen to his declaration, accept his 
offers, and then make a fool of him.” 

“ Not a bad plan ”’, I said, “ but my dear child, have 
you forgotten, that is the course which landed us in 
prison ?”’ 

In vain I pointed out to her the danger of such an 
enterprise : she insisted that it was merely a question 
of taking proper precautions and had an answer ready 
for all my objections. Show mea lover who does not 
blindly acquiesce in all the whims of the woman he 
worships, and I will admit that 1 was wrong to be so 
easily persuaded. So we decided to make a dupe of 
G * *M * *, and, by a strange turn of fortune, it was 
I who was duped by him. 

It was about eleven o’clock when we saw his carriage 
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arrive. He was profuse in apologies for the liberty 
he took to come to dine with us. The presence of 
M. de T * * caused him no surprise, as the latter 
the evening before had promised him that he would also 
be there, but alleged some business to avoid coming 
in the same carriage. Although there was not one of 
us who was not plotting treason, we sat down to table 
with an air of mutual confidence and friendship. 
G * * M * * easily found an opportunity of declaring 
his sentiments to Manon. As for me, I could hardly 
have seemed an obstacle, for I made a point of leaving 
them alone for several minutes. 

On returning, I could see that he had not met with 
any serious rebuff, for he appeared in the best of 
spirits. I affected an equally joyful humour, with the 
result, that, while he was inwardly laughing at my 
simplicity, I was being similarly diverted by his fatuity. 
Throughout the afternoon we continued in this way 
to be amused at one another’s expense. Before he 
took his leave, I gave him another opportunity of talking 
to Manon by himself, so that he had as good reason 
to be satisfied with my tolerance as with the excellence 
of our fare. 

As soon as he had driven off with M. de T * *, 
Manon came running to me with outstretched arms 
and embraced me, bursting into laughter. She repeated 
G * * M * *’s declaration and offers word for word. 
These can be summed up as follows: he adored her 
and desired to share with her his income of forty 
thousand francs a year, which was already his, without 
counting what would fall to his inheritance after the 
death of his father ; she was to be mistress of his heart 
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and fortune, and, as immediate token of his liberality, 
she was to have at her disposal a carriage, a furnished 
mansion, a serving-maid, three footmen, and a cook. 

““'There’s a son’, I said to Manon, ‘‘ who could 
give his father points when it comes to being generous ! 
But let us speak frankly ”’, I added: “‘ does not this 
offer tempt you ?”’ 

““ Me ?’’ she replied : then adapting Racine’s verses 
to her case, she quoted : 


** Moi! vous me soupconnez de cette perfidie? 
Moi! je pourrais souffrir un visage odieux 
Qui pappelle toujours |’Hépital 4 mes yeux ? ” 


“No,” I answered, continuing the parody: 


** J’aurais peine 4 penser que l’Hépital, madame, 
Fat un trait dont l’amour |’eit gravé dans votre Ame.” 


‘* Yet a furnished mansion, with a carriage and three 
footmen, 1s so eloquent an argument, that love, I fear, 
has few to set beside it!” 

She vowed that her heart was mine for ever, and 
that never should any other image than mine be graven 
thereon. “The promises he has made me”’, she 
declared, ‘‘ are rather a stimulus to vengeance than an 
argument for love.” 

In reply to my question whether she intended 
accepting the mansion and carriage, she answered that 
she had designs only on his purse. The difficulty was 
how to get at the one without accepting the others. 
We finally decided to await the detailed exposition of 
G * * M * *’s plan, which he had promised to send her 
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in a letter. It arrived the next day, being brought by 
a servant without livery, who managed very adroitly to 
speaktoheralone. Shetold him to wait for her answer, 
and brought me his letter. We opened it together. 

Besides the usual expressions of tenderness, the 
epistle contained a detailed statement of my rival’s 
offers. From this it appeared that his liberality was 
to be unlimited ; for, besides undertaking to hand over 
to her a sum of ten thousand francs when she took 
possession of her new home, the writer promised to see 
to it that, whatever her expenditures, this amount 
should always be at her disposal. The date of the 
house-warming was to be as soon as possible ; all he 
asked for was two days in which to make the necessary 
preparations, naming the street and the house where 
he would await her the afternoon of the second day, 
if she could contrive to get away. ‘This was the only 
point regarding which he begged her to set his mind at 
rest; about the rest he had no misgivings. Should 
she, however, foresee difficulty in escaping from me, 
he undertook to find means for facilitating her 
flight. 

G * * M * * was shrewder than his father: he 
wanted to be sure of his prey before counting out his 
money. We deliberated on what course Manon should 
adopt. I renewed my efforts to make her give up this 
scheme ; but nothing could shake her resolution to see 
it through. 

She sent G * * M * * 4a brief reply to say that she 
would have no difficulty in going to Paris on the day 
appointed, and that he might expect her without 
fail. 
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We then decided on the following plan. I was to 
go at once and find new lodgings for us in some 
village on the other side of Paris, where I should 
transport all our belongings. The following afternoon 
which was the date of her rendezvous, Manon should 
leave in good time for Paris ; then, after having received 
G * * M * *’s presents, she should beg him to 
take her to the theatre, carrying away with her as much 
of the money as she could and confiding the rest to my 
man-servant, who was to accompany her. This was 
the same domestic who had enabled her to escape from 
the Hospital and who was greatly attached to us. I was 
to wait in a hackney-coach at the corner of the street 
of Saint-André-des-Arcs till about seven o’clock, 
and, then, under cover of the darkness, proceed on 
foot to the theatre entrance. Manon promised to find 
a pretext for quitting her box for a moment, so as 
to rejoin me ; we should then make for my carriage and 
leave Paris by the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, which 
was the road to our new residence. 

Phantastic as this plan was, it appeared to us most 
ingenious. But it was pure folly on our part to suppose 
that, even if all went off as smoothly as desired, we 
should be able to escape the consequences. And 
yet we undertook to run this risk with the blindest 
confidence. 

Manon set out with Marcel, our servant. I was 
sad at the parting. As I kissed her, I said : 

“Manon, are you not deceiving me? Will you 
keep faith with me?” 

Reproaching me tenderly for my mistrust, she 
renewed her protestations. 
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She expected to arrive in Paris about three o’clock. 
I left after her, and spent the remainder of the after- 
noon moping in the Café de Féré, near the Pont Saint- 
Michel, where I remained till nightfall. Then I went 
out to hire a hackney-coach, which, according to our 
agreement, I stationed at the entrance of the street of 
Saint-André-des-Arcs ; after which I proceeded on 
foot to the theatre entrance. I was surprised not to 
find Marcel there, for he should have been waiting 
forme. Foran hour I waited patiently among a crowd 
of lacqueys, watching all the passers-by. 

When finally it struck seven, without my having 
seen any sign to indicate that our plan was being 
carried out, I bought a floor-ticket to see whether I 
could discover Manon and G * * M * * in one of the 
boxes. There was no sign of them. I went out again 
and waited for another quarter of an hour near the 
door, hardly containing myself for impatience and 
anxiety. Seeing nothing come, I then rejoined my 
carriage, unable to take a decision. 

The coachman, as soon as he saw me approach, came 
to meet me, and with an air of mystery informed me 
that a pretty young woman had been waiting for me 
inside the carriage for the last hour : from the descrip- 
tion she had given of me, there could be no doubt it 
was I whom she was expecting, and, when he had told 
her that I was to return, she had said she would be 
content to wait for me. 

Certain that it must be Manon, I approached ; but 
the pretty little face that greeted me was not hers. 
The mysterious stranger began by asking whether 
she had the honour of speaking to the Chevalier des 
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Grieux, and when I had told her that was my name, 
continued : 

“‘T have a letter for you which will explain how I 
happen to be here and how I have become acquainted 
with your name.” 

I requested her to excuse me while I read the letter 
in a neighbouring wine-shop. She wanted to accom- 
pany me, and advised me to ask for a private room. 

“From whom is this letter?” I asked as we went 
upstairs, but she merely referred me to the letter 
itself. 

I recognized Manon’s handwriting. This is ap- 
proximately what she wrote: G * * M * * had received 
her with a deference and magnificence exceeding all 
her expectations. He had loaded her with presents, 
promising to provide for her on a regal scale. She 
promised, none the less, not to forget me in her new 
splendour ; but, as she had not been able to persuade 
G * *M * * to take her to the theatre, she would 
have to put off the pleasure of seeing me till another day, 
and, to console me to some extent for the pain she 
feared this might cause me, she had found one of the 
prettiest girls in Paris to bring me her letter. It was 
signed “‘ Your faithful mistress, Manon Lescaut.” 

There was something so cruel, so insulting, in this 
letter, that, torn with grief and anger, I decided to 
make an effort to forget my faithless and ungrateful 
mistress once and for all. I turned my eyes on the 
young woman who stood before me. She was remark- 
ably pretty ; I could have wished her charms the power 
to render me faithless and forgetful in my turn. But 
I looked in vain for those subtle, melting glances, that 
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divine gracefulness, that matchless complexion which 
love alone could have fashioned —in short, those 
countless gifts which Nature had lavished on faithless 
Manon. 

“No, no!” I said, turning away, “the heartless 
one who sent you knew only too well that she was 
sending you on a useless errand. Go back to her and 
tell her from me to revel in her crime, to enjoy its 
fruits, if she can, without remorse. I give her up for 
ever, and, in renouncing her, I renounce all others of 
her sex, who, while they cannot match her charms, are 
doubtless her equals in baseness and infidelity.” 

I was on the point of going downstairs and making 
off, determined to have done with Manon. The 
mortal jealousy tearing my entrails had taken the 
outward appearance of dark and sullen melancholy, 
giving me, by the very absence of the violent emotions 
which had seized me on similar occasions in the past, 
the illusion that I must be nearly cured of my infatu- 
ation. Alas! Iwas as much the dupe of love as I 
was of G * * M * * and Manon! 

The young person who had brought me the letter, 
seeing me about to depart, asked what message she was 
to take back to M. de G * * M * * and to the lady 
who was with him. At this question, I came back, 
and, by one of those transitions, incredible to those 
who have never been a prey to violent passions, I 
suddenly found myself transported from my imagined 
calm into a state of raging fury. 

“Go!” I shouted, “tell G * * M * *and his per- 
fidious mistress the despair her accursed message has 
caused me! But also tell them that they shall not 
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mock at me for long, for I mean to have the lives of 
both of them ! ” 

I threw myself into a chair, my hat and stick fell to 
the ground, and bitter tears began to roll down my 
cheeks. My fit of rage had changed to deep anguish ; 
my tears flowed freely, and I no longer sought to 
repress the sighs and groans which choked all utter- 
ance. 

Then, mastering my grief, I turned to the girl: 
“Approach, my child!” I exclaimed. “‘ Approach ! 
since it is you they have sent to console me. Tell me 
whether you know the art of consoling rage and despair, 
of dispelling the desire of taking one’s own life after 
having destroyed that of two wretches who do not 
deserve to live. Yes, come closer”, I continued, 
seeing her take a few timid steps in my direction. 
“Come and dry my tears! Come, restore my peace 
of mind! Come and tell me that you love me, so I 
may accustom myself to being loved by another than 
my faithless mistress! You are a handsome girl: 
perhaps I shall learn to love you in time.” 

The poor child, who could hardly be sixteen or 
seventeen years of age and who appeared endowed 
with more modesty than most of her kind, was amazed 
by this strange scene. Nevertheless, she gently 
approached as if to caress me, only to be repulsed 
immediately. 

“What do you want with me?’ I cried. “ Ah, you 
area woman! You are of the sex which I abominate 
and can no longer tolerate. The very gentleness of 
your look threatens fresh treason. Go, leave me here 
alone!” 
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She made me a curtsey, and without venturing a 
reply, turned to go, when I called her back. 

“* But tell me atleast ”’, I demanded, ‘‘ why, how, to 
what purpose you were sent here? How did you 
learn my name and the place where to find me ?”’ 

She informed me she was an old acquaintance of 
G * * M * *’s, who had sent for her about five o’clock 
that afternoon, that she had followed the servant who 
had brought the message, and had been taken to a fine 
mansion, where she found G * * M * * playing at 
piquet with a beautiful lady; they had both charged 
her to take the letter she had brought me, telling her 
that she would find me waiting in a carriage at the 
entrance of the Rue Saint-André. Iasked her whether 
they had told her nothing else. She blushed as she 
answered that they had encouraged her to believe | 
should want her to keep me company. 

“They deceived you, my poor child, they deceived 
you!” I rejoined. ‘‘ You are a woman. You need 
a man, but one who is rich and happy, and you won’t 
find him here. Go back, go backto G * *M * *! 
He has everything to win the love of beautiful women : 
he has furnished mansions and carriages to bestow as 
favours. As for me, who have only love and constancy 
to offer, women despise my poverty and laugh at my 
simplicity.” 

I went on in this way, giving vent to my grief or rage, 
according to which of these two gained the upper hand. 
However, by dint of torturing myself, my paroxysms 
gradually subsided sufficiently to give room to certain 
reflexions. I started comparing my present iis- 
fortune with others of a similar kind which had already 
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befallen me, and found there was no more reason to 
despair in this case than on the former occasions. Did 
I not know Manon? Then why take to heart so 
seriously a calamity which I should have foreseen ? 
Why not rather endeavour to find a remedy ? There 
was still time. It was for me to exert every effort, if 
I did not wish to have myself to blame for contributing 
by my negligence to my own misery. Thereupon I 
set about considering every means which offered some 
chance of success. 

To attempt by force to get Manon out of G * * 
M * *’s hands seemed a desperate undertaking, cal- 
culated to ruin me completely and to fail miserably. 
On the other hand, it seemed to me that if I could 
contrive in some way to speak to her, I could not fail 
to regain my ascendancy on her heart. I knew so 
well how to appeal to it—I felt so sure of her love for 
me! Even that strange idea of sending a pretty girl 
to console me could, I would wager, only come from 
her and be inspired by her pity for my sufferings. 

Accordingly I resolved to make every effort to see 
her. After I had turned over numerous schemes in 
my mind, I decided on the following: M. de T * * had 
already given me too many proofs of his friendship for 
me to doubt the sincerity of his attachment and 
devotion. I proposed going to see him forthwith and 
asking himtosend forG * *M * *on pretext of some 
urgent affair. All I needed was half-an-hour alone with 
Manon. My plan was to get introduced into her room, 
which I thought would not be difficult in G * * 
M * *’s absence. 

This determination having calmed me to some 
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extent, I liberally rewarded the young girl, who was 
still with me, and, in order to dissuade her from return- 
ing to those who had sent her, I inquired her address, 
giving her to understand that I would pass the night 
with her. Then I returned to my carriage and drove in 
hot haste to M. de T * *’s. As good luck would have 
it, he was at home : the fear that he might not be had 
obsessed me throughout the drive. In a few words I 
told him of my troubles and of the service I had come 
to require of him. 

He was so astonished to hear that G * * M * * had 
been able to seduce Manon, that, quite forgetting I 
had also been to blame in causing this misfortune, he 
generously proposed to assemble all his friends and 
call on them to deliver my mistress, by force of arms 
if necessary. I pointed out, however, that if we 
caused an uproar, the results might be disastrous for 
Manon and me. 

** Let us risk our lives only as a last resort ’’, I said: 
“the plan I have in mind is a less violent one, but, I 
trust, as efficacious.” 

He promised unconditionally to do whatever I asked 
him. When I told him that all I wanted was that he 
should send for G * * M * * and keep him occupied 
for an hour or two, he set out at once with me to 
satisfy my request. 

We had to think up a pretext for keeping G * * 
M * * away for so long. I advised M. de T * * 
simply to write a note from a tavern, requesting 
G * * M * * to meet him there immediately for an 
urgent affair which would admit of no delay. 

** T will be on the watch ’’, I said, ‘‘ and as soon as I 
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see G * * M * * leave his house, I will enter without 
difficulty, being known only to Manon and Marcel, my 
servant. Meanwhile you can be telling G * * M * * 
that the urgent affair you have alluded to in your note 
is a loan of money, which you must have at once, having 
not only lost all your own at cards, but also pledged 
yourself for a considerable sum, which has gone the 
same road and must be immediately refunded. It 
will require some time for him to get the sum you 
require from his money-chest, and meanwhile I shall 
be able to execute my plan.” 

M.de T * * followed this arrangement in every detail. 
I left him in a tavern, where he at once wrote his letter, 
while I took up my stand close to Manon’s house. I saw 
the messenger arrive and a moment later G * * M * * 
go out, followed by a lacquey. Having given him time 
to get well clear of the street, I advanced to the door of 
my faithless one, and, despite all my anger, knocked 
with the respect due to a shrine. Fortunately it was 
Marcel who opened the door. I signed to him to be 
silent, and, although I had nothing to fear from the 
other servants, asked him in a low voice whether he 
could conduct me to Manon’s room without my being 
seen. He said that was easily done by softly making 
our way up the grand staircase. 

“Come quickly then ’’, I replied, ‘‘ and, while I am 
upstairs, try to prevent anyone else from coming up.” 
I reached her door without hindrance. 

Manon was reading as I entered. I was able then 
to remark the strange character of this girl. Far 
from showing any alarm or embarrassment in seeing me, 
the only sign she gave was a slight movement of sur- 
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prise, such as naturally escapes us when we suddenly 
find ourselves face to face with someone we imagine 
to be elsewhere. 

“* Ah, it is you, my love! ” she exclaimed, coming 
to embrace me with her usual tenderness. ‘ Good 
Heavens! How brave of you! Who could have 
expected you here to-day ?”’ 

For once she did not find me responsive to her 
caresses ; for, having disengaged myself from her 
embrace, I repulsed her with contempt and retreated 
several steps from her. This so disconcerted her, that 
she remained in her attitude without moving, looking 
at me, while she changed colour. 

In reality I was so overjoyed to see her again, that, 
despite my just reasons for being angry with her, I 
could hardly open my lips to upbraid her. Yet my 
heart was bleeding from the cruel insult she had in- 
flicted on me. I ardently evoked its memory to 
stimulate my indignation, endeavouring to kindle in 
my eyes another flame thanthat of love. As I remained 
silent for some time, she, noticing my agitation, began 
to tremble, as if with fear. 

This spectacle was more than I could stand. 

“Ah, Manon!’ I said tenderly ; “faithless, for- 
sworn Manon! How shall I begin to reproach you ? 
I see you pale and trembling, and I am still so con- 
cerned to cause you the least suffering, that I fear to 
overwhelm you with my reproaches. But I tell you, 
Manon, you have broken my heart with your faithless- 
ness. To treat one’s lover in this fashion is to desire 
his death. This is the third time, Manon! I have 
kept good count! Such things cannot be forgotten. 
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It is now for you to decide what you intend to do ; 
for my sorrow-stricken heart has no longer the force 
to resist such cruel usage. I feel it is giving way—that 
it is at the breaking point. I can say no more’, I 
added, sinking into a chair ; ‘‘ I have hardly the force 
to speak and go on living.” 

She made no reply; but, when I was seated, she 
dropped on her knees and rested her head on mine, 
hiding her face in my hands. I felt them in a moment 
grow moist with her tears—and in my breast—merciful 
gods !—what a storm of emotions ! 

“* Ah, Manon, Manon!”’ I sighed, “‘ your tears come 
too late—new that you have dealt me a death-blow! 
You affect a grief which you cannot feel. Your great- 
est affliction is doubtless the fact of my presence, 
which has always stood in the way of your pleasures. 
Open your eyes! See wholam! One does not shed 
such tender tears for a poor wretch whom one has so 
cruelly betrayed and abandoned!” 

She kissed my hands, without changing her 
position. 

“‘Inconstant Manon!” I wenton. ‘‘ Ungrateful, 
faithless girl! What of your promises, your vows ? 
Capricious, cruel mistress, what of the love which you 
were protesting for me this very day? Just Heavens ! 
Is it possible for a perjurer to mock you in this fashion, 
after having called you so solemnly to testify to her 
vows? So it is the forsworn who are rewarded, 
while despair and neglect are the lot of faith and 
constancy ! ”’ 

There was such bitterness in the thoughts that 
accompanied these words, that, in spite of myself, 
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tears started to my eyes. Manon, noticing this by the 
change in my voice, finally broke silence. 

‘* T must indeed be culpable,” she said sadly, “‘ since 
I have caused you so much grief and emotion ; but 
may Heaven punish me, if I realized it or wilfully 
intended to cause you pain!” 

This utterance appeared to me so contrary to all 
sense, so devoid of all sincerity, that I could not 
repress a burst of anger. 

“What horrible hypocrisy!” I exclaimed; “I 
see more clearly than ever that you are a rascal and a 
traitor : at last I fully realize your despicable nature ! 
Adieu, base creature!’’ I went on, rising from my 
seat: ‘‘ Henceforth I would rather die a thousand 
deaths than have anything more to do with you. 
May Heaven punish me, if I ever honour you with 
another thought! Remain with your new lover ; 
love him, hate me—have done with all reason 
and all honour! What do I care? It 1s all one to 
me!” 

She was so aghast at this outburst, that, remaining 
kneeling beside the chair from which I had risen, 
she gazed at me, trembling and not daring to breathe. 
I continued backing towards the door, my gaze fixed 
on her ; but to have remained unmoved by so charming 
a spectacle would have necessitated a total extinction 
of all human sentiment. 

So far was I from such barbarous hardness of heart, 
that, passing abruptly from one extreme to the other, 
I returned—I should say I rushed—towards her. 
I took her in my arms. I gave her a thousand tender 
kisses. I begged her pardon for my violence, calling 
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myself a brute who did not deserve the good fortune 
of being loved by such a girl. 

Then I made her sit down, and kneeling down by 
her side, I begged her to listen to me in that position. 
In this attitude I implored her pardon, condensing 
into a few brief phrases all that a submissive and im- 
passioned lover can say to express his tenderness and 
respect. I begged her to say she forgave me. She 
let her arms fall over my neck, saying it was she who 
had need of my forbearance, so that she might make me 
forget the pain she had caused me, and that she truly 
began to fear I should not relish what she had to say 
by way of justification. 

“T?” I interrupted quickly. “Oh, but I do not 
ask for any justification. I approve everything you 
have done. It is not for me to ask for explanations of 
your conduct. I can only deem myself too content, 
too happy, if my Manon does not deprive me of the 
tenderness of her heart !—But”’, I continued, reflect- 
ing on my present position, ‘‘ all-powerful Manon ! 
You who at will cause my joys and my sorrows ! Now 
that I have satisfied you by my submission and the 
signs of my repentance, shall I not be permitted to tell 
you of my sorrows and my sufferings? May I nowalso 
learn what is to become of me to-day, and whether 
you have irrevocably decided to sign my death-warrant 
in passing this night with my rival ?” 

She reflected for a while before answering. 

““ My dear Chevalier ’, she said, resuming a quiet 
air, ‘‘if you had only begun by explaining yourself 
so clearly, you would have saved yourself unnecessary 
pain, and me a very distressing scene. Since it is 
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only jealousy that makes you suffer, I should have 
cured you by offering to follow you immediately to 
the ends of the earth. I, however, thought it was the 
letter I had written you under the eyes of M. de 
G **M * *, and the young person we sent you, that 
were the cause of your distress. My letter, I feared, 
might have appeared a mockery, and the messenger, 
if you supposed her to have been sent by me, as a 
declaration that I gave you up in preference for 
G**M * *, It was this thought which caused my 
sudden consternation ; for, however guiltless I felt 
myself to be, it seemed, on thinking it over, that 
appearances were not on my side. None the 
less,’ she continued, ‘‘ I want you to be my judge, 
after I have explained the whole truth of the 
matter.” 

She then recounted all that had occured since her 
meeting with G * * M * *, whom she had found wait- 
ing for her in the place where we now were. He had 
received her like a reigning princess, showing her over 
all the apartments, which were furnished and disposed 
with admirable taste. Then, returning to her boudoir, 
he had counted out ten thousand francs, adding several 
pieces of jewelry, among which the necklace and 
bracelets of pearls which she had already once received 
as a present from his father. After this, he had con- 
ducted her to a salon she had not yet seen, where she 
was served with excellent refreshments, being waited 
on by the new servants whom he had engaged for her 
and who were instructed to regard her in future as 
their mistress. Finally, he had taken her to see the 
carriage, horses, and all the rest of his presents ; after 
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which, he had proposed a game of cards while waiting 
for supper. 

““T admit”, she continued, ‘‘ that I was impressed 
by all this magnificence. It also seemed to me, on 
reflexion, that it would be a pity to sacrifice at once all 
these riches and content myself by merely carrying off 
the ten thousand francs and the jewels ; for here was a 
fortune all ready to hand waiting for you and me and 
wherewithal for us to live comfortably at the expense 
0) Oe) 

“Instead of proposing to go to the theatre, it oc- 
curred to me to sound him concerning you, so as to 
ascertain what means there would be for our meeting, 
in the event of my carrying out my project. I found 
him of a very tractable disposition. He began by 
asking me what I thought of you, and whether I had 
felt. no regret in leaving you. I replied that you had 
such a lovable nature, and had always treated me with 
such consideration, that I could hardly be expected to 
dislike you. He admitted your good qualities and that 
he had felt inclined to be friends with you. When he 
asked me how I thought you would take my departure, 
especially when you heard I was in his hands, I answered 
that our love was already so well-seasoned, that it had 
had time to cool off a little, and that owing to your 
financial affairs being somewhat embarrassed, you 
would not perhaps regard my loss as a great calamity, 
in as much as it would relieve you of a load that was 
beginning to weigh on you, As I felt certain you 
would take the matter sensibly, I had not, I said, 
hesitated to tell you I was going to Paris on some 
business, that you had raised no difficulty and had 
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accompanied me, and, when I had left you, had not 
appeared at all uneasy.” 

* He even said to me: ‘If I thought he were 
disposed to be friends, I should be the first to offer him 
my services.’ I assured him that from what I knew 
of your character, I had no doubt but that you would 
respond to his advances in the best manner possible, 
especially if he could be of any service in arranging 
your affairs, which were in a bad plight since you had 
quarrelled with your family. He interrupted me, 
protesting that he was ready to do everything in his 
power to help you, and would even, in case you were 
inclined to form a new attachment, procure you a very 
pretty mistress, whom he had given up for me.” 

“To this suggestion ”’, she went on, “I gave my full 
approval ; for I wished to do everything to allay his 
suspicions. Being now more set than ever on carrying 
out my scheme, my only concern was to find a means 
of informing you, lest you should be too much alarmed 
at my failing to keep my appointment. It was with 
this purpose that I suggested sending this new mistress 
to you this very evening, as this would furnish me with 
an occasion for writing to you. I was obliged to have 
recourse to this expedient, for there was no prospect 
of his leaving me to myself for a moment.” 

“My proposal amused him ; he called his servant ; 
and, having asked him whether he could immediately 
find his late mistress, he sent him in all directions in 
search of her. He thought you were to be found at 
Chaillot ; but I told him that when we had separated, 
I had promised to meet you at the theatre, or, in case 
I was prevented from going there for some reason, 
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that it had been arranged that you should wait for me 
in a carriage at the corner of the Rue Saint-André ; for 
which reason it would be better to send your new mis- 
tress there, if it were only to prevent your waiting all 
night in the street. I also said 1t would be well to 
write you a note of explanation—otherwise you might 
not understand this exchange of partners. He ac- 
quiesced ; but as I was obliged to write in his presence, 
I took care not to explain things too clearly in my 
letter.” 

‘* Now you know all there is to tell”, Manon con- 
cluded. ‘‘I have concealed nothing concerning my 
conduct or my intentions. The young person arrived : 
she was good-looking, I thought ; and, as I felt certain 
my absence would cause you pain, I hoped in all 
sincerity she might afford you at least some brief dis- 
traction—for the fidelity I hope for from you is the 
fidelity of the heart. I should have been delighted to 
have been able to send you Marcel; but I could not, 
even for a moment, contrive to speak to him alone so 
as to tell him what I wished you to know.” 

She finished her story with relating G * * M * * ’s 
predicament on receiving M. de T * * ’s message. 
“He hesitated whether he should leave me”’, she 
said, “‘and he assured me he would return quickly. 
That is why your presence here alarms me, and why I 
showed surprise when I saw you enter.” 

I listened to this story very patiently. That it con- 
tained much that was cruel and mortifying for me, 
there was no denying ; for her intended infidelity was 
so evident, that she had not even attempted to disguise 
it. She could hardly expect that G * * M * * would 
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leave her all night to repose like a vestal virgin: 
in other words, that night they would have been 
together. What an admission for a lover to have to 
make! Qn the other hand, I could not help realizing 
that I was partly responsible for her guilt ; first, for 
having informed her of G * * M * * ’s sentiments for 
her, and then, for having so blindly consented to be an 
accomplice in her foolhardy plan. Moreover, by a 
peculiar bent in my character, I was touched by the 
very ingenuity of her story and by her frank, engaging 
manner of relating even those details which were most 
mortifying to me. 

“* Her offence is without malice ”’, I said to myself ; 
“she is flighty and imprudent, but she is open and 
sincere.” 

Add to this the fact that love alone sufficed to render 
me blind to all her faults. I was too happy in the 
thought of taking her away from my rival that very 
night. Nonetheless I said to her: 

“And this night—with whom did you intend to 
pass it?” 

This question and the sadness of my voice embar- 
rassed her : she was able to answer me only with dis- 
jointed ‘ buts ’ and ‘ ifs ’. 

I had pity on her ; so, breaking off this conversation, 
I told her frankly that I expected her to follow me at 
once. 

“Tam quite willing ”, she replied, “ but don’t you 
then approve of my plan ?” 

“Ah, is it not enough”, I retorted, “that I 
acquiesce in all you have done so far ? ” 

‘What!’ she said, ‘‘ are we not even to take the 
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ten thousand francs he gave me? They are mine— 
he gave them to me! ” 

I advised her to leave everything and to have no 
other thought than to get away without further delay ; 
for, although I had been hardly half an hour with her, 
I feared G * * M * *’s return. She, however, was so 
insistent in her entreaties that we should not leave 
empty-handed, that I felt bound to make some 
concession, after having obtained so much from 
her. 

While we were making our preparations for depart- 
ing, I heard a knock on the street-door. I did not 
doubt but that it was G * * M * * come back, and in 
the stress of the moment I vowed to Manon that if he 
appeared, he wasadead man. For I was still too over- 
wrought to be able to moderate my feelings. Marcel 
set my mind at ease, however, by handing me a note 
which had been left at the door. It was from M. 
de: T: 4 *. 

The gist of his message was, that G * * M * *, 
having gone to his house to fetch money, M. de T * * 
took advantage of his absence to communicate to me 
an amusing idea which had just occurredtohim. It was 
the following : it appeared to the writer that I could 
not take a prettier vengeance on my rival than by 
eating his supper and passing the night in the bed 
which he had expected to share with my mistress. 
This seemed to him quite feasible, provided I could 
find three or four trusty persons sufficiently deter- 
mined to waylay G * * M * * in the street and detain 
him in custody till the following morning. For his 
part, M de T * * promised to detain him for at least 
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another hour, having found further pretexts to this 
end. 

I showed this note to Manon, and told her by what 
stratagem I had gained access to her. Both my ruse 
and the trick proposed by M. de T * * pleased her 
greatly, and we both laughed heartily. When, however, 
I spoke of the latter as a pleasantry, I was surprised to 
hear her insist seriously on putting it into execution, 
appearing delighted by the prospect. In vain I asked 
her where she expected me to find, then and there, the 
men who would be capable of arresting G * * M * *and 
of keeping him in safe custody. Her answer was that 
we should at least make the attempt, since M. de T * * 
guaranteed us another hour ; and, when I raised further 
objections, she even accused me of playing the tyrant 
and not being willing to humour her in anything. 
M. de T * * ’s plan seemed to her wholly admirable. 

“You will occupy his place at table,’’ she repeated ; 
“you will sleep in his bed, and to-morrow in the early 
morning you will make off with his mistress and his 
money. A splendid vengeance on father and son!” 

Despite the secret warnings of my heart, which 
seemed to presage evil, I yielded to her supplications. 
I went out accordingly to see whether I could persuade 
two or three guardsmen, with whom Lescaut had 
made me acquainted, to arrest G * * M * *, I found 
only one of them at home—an intrepid fellow, who, as 
soon as he had heard what had brought me, assured 
me that he would manage the affair. He only asked 
for ten pistoles as reward for the three privates whom 
he intended employing for the job under his command. 
I asked him to make haste. In less than fifteen 
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minutes he had his men assembled. I was waiting for 
them at his house, and, as soon as he arrived with his 
confederates, we set out, I leading the way, to the 
corner of a street through which I knew G * * M * * 
must pass to reach Manon’s house. I instructed the 
guardsman to refrain from ill-treating G * * M * *in 
any way, but to keep such close watch over him till 
seven o’clock in the morning, that I vould feel assured 
he would not escape before that hour. He told me his 
plan was to take him to his room, to force him to undress 
or even to lie in his bed, while he and his companions 
would pass the night in drinking and gaming. 

I stayed with them till [saw G * * M * * appear; 
then I withdrew a short distance, hiding in a dark corner 
so as to witness this exceptional scene. The guardsman 
having stopped him, with his pistol levelled at his 
breast, politely informed him that he had no designs 
either on his life or his purse, but that, if he offered the 
slightest resistance in following them, he would blow 
his brainsout. G * * M * *, seeing his assailant was 
backed up by three soldiers, and doubtless over-awed 
by the pistol, offered no resistance. I saw him led 
away like a lamb. 

I returned at once to Manon, and, as an added 
precaution, informed her in the hearing of the servants, 
that she must not expect M.de G * * M * * for supper, 
owing to his being detained by business, adding that 
he had requested me to make his excuses for him and 
to sup with her, which in the case of so fair a lady, I 
considered a great privilege. She played up to me 
very adroitly, and we sat down to supper, preserving 
a very dignified exterior while the servants were in the 
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room ; then, when finally they had been dismissed, we 
passed one of the most delightful evenings of our lives 
in each other’s company. Marcel had my secret 
instructions to find a hackney-coach and to have it in 
readiness at the door before six o’clock next morning. 
Towards midnight I pretended to take leave of Manon ; 
but, having with the aid of Marcel made a stealthy 
return, I prepared to occupy G * * M * *’s bed just 
as I had taken his place at table. 

Meanwhile our evil genius was working for our 
destruction. Over our heads, even while we were 
abandoning ourselves to a riot of pleasure, the sword 
hung suspended : the thread which upheld it was about 
to break. But, in order clearly to comprehend all 
the circumstances of our disaster, it is necessary to 
know the immediate cause. 

G** M**, when waylaid by the guardsman, 
had been followed by aservant. This fellow, alarmed 
by what had befallen his master, turned tail and 
ran ; after which, the first thing he did was to inform 
old G * * M * *, his master’s father, of what had 
happened. 

This news threw the old man into a great state of 
alarm. He had only this one son, and, notwith- 
standing his years, he was of a very lively temper. 
He began by questioning the servant very minutely 
regarding everything his son had done that afternoon : 
whether he had had a quarrel ; whether he had sided 
with someone in an altercation ; whether he had fre- 
quented any suspicious resort. The lacquey, be- 
lieving his master to be in imminent peril and holding 
it to be his duty to conceal nothing in order to save 
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him, related all he knew of his master’s infatuation for 
Manon and of his prodigality on her account ; how he 
had passed the afternoon at home till nine o’clock in 
the evening ; the manner in which he had been called 
away, and how he had been attacked as he was returning. 

This was quite sufficient to convince the old man 
that a love-quarrel was at the bottom of the affair. 
Although it was by then quite half-past ten at night, 
he did not hesitate to go at once to the Lieutenant of 
Police, whom he requested to give special instructions 
to all night-patrols. Having obtained an escort for 
himself, he then hastened to the street where his son 
had been attacked, visited every place in the city where 
he might hope to find him, and, not having 
succeeded in discovering any traces of him, finally had 
himself taken to the house of his son’s mistress, think- 
ing he might have returned there. 

I was about to retire for the night, when he arrived. 
As the bedroom door was closed, I did not hear the 
knocking at the street-door. He entered, followed by 
two archers, and having in vain made inquiries for his 
son, he thought of asking his mistress, in case she could 
enlighten him. So up he came to our apartment, the 
two archers close on his heels. We were just getting 
into bed, when he opened the door, horrifying us by 
this unexpected apparition. 

‘“‘Oh, God!” I exclaimed to Manon, “‘ it is old 
G * * M**!” I sprang for my sword, only to find 
it entangled in my belt. The archers, realizing my 
intent, were On me in a moment and had seized me. 
A man in his shirt is helpless, and they speedily deprived 
me of all means of defence. 
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G* *M * *, startled as he was by this scene, was 
not slow in recognizing me, and less so in identifying 
Manon. 

“Am I deceiving myself ?”’ he said gravely. ‘“‘ Are 
you not the Chevalier des Grieux and Manon Lescaut?” 

I was so overcome with shame and rage that I made 
no reply. For a while he stood, like one ruminating 
his thoughts ; then, as if these had suddenly kindled 
his wrath, he burst forth, turning on me: “ You 
scoundrel! [am sure you have murdered my son! ”’ 

Smarting under this insult, I retorted: ‘‘ Old 
villain ! had I wished to kill anyone of your family, I 
should have begun with you! ” 

‘ Keep a good hold on him ! ” he said to the archers. 
‘He must tell me what has become of my son. I'll 
have him hanged to-morrow if he refuses to say what 
he has done with him.” 

“You would have me hanged?” I exclaimed. 
“Infamous rascal! The gibbet was invented for 
gallows-birds like yourself. Let me tell you that my 
blood is of a purer, nobler strain than yours. Ye3”’, 
I continued, ‘‘ I know what has happened to your son ; 
and, if you incite me further, I will have him strangled 
before morning, and I promise you a like fate ! ” 

It was imprudent of me to admit I knew where his 
son was, but I was carried away by anger. Summon- 
ing five or six other archers, who were waiting outside, 
he ordered them to arrest all the sevants in the house ; 
then, in a mocking voice, he addressed me: ‘ Aha! 
Monsieur le Chevalier ! So you know where my son is, 
and you say you will have him strangled? Well, we 
shall attend to all that, you may depend upon it!” 
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I then realized the folly I had committed. 

Approaching Manon, who was sitting on the bed 
in tears, he paid her some sarcastic compliments on the 
power of her attractions for father and son, and the 
good use she made thereof. The lecherous old mon- 
ster even attempted to take liberties with her, at which 
I cried out: “Don’t dare touch her! If you do, 
neither God nor devil shall save you from my ven- 
geance |” 

Whereupon he withdrew from the room, leaving us 
in custody of three archers, after instructing them to 
see we got dressed without delay. 

What his intentions were in regard to us at that 
moment, I cannot say. Perhaps we might have re- 
gained our liberty by informing him what had become 
of his son. While dressing, I reflected whether this 
would not be the wiser course to adopt. But, if in 
leaving us this idea had been in his mind, he was in an 
entirely different humour when he returned. He 
had questioned Manon’s servants, whom the archers 
had arrested, but could gather nothing from those who 
had been engaged by his son. When, however, he 
learnt that Marcel had been previously in our employ, 
he decided to intimidate him with threats, so as to 
make him talk. 

This lad was faithful, but simple-minded and 
uncouth. The remembrance of what he had done at 
the Penitentiary to deliver Manon, joined to the terror 
with which G * * M * * inspired him, so acted on his 
feeble mind, that he imagined he was going to be led 
straight to the gallows or the rack. He promised to 
reveal all he knew, if his life was spared. On hearing 
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this, G * * M * * felt convinced that the affair must 
be more serious than he had at first imagined. Accord- 
ingly he promised Marcel not only his life, but an 
ample reward for his confession. 

The poor wretch then revealed a part of our scheme, 
which we had openly discussed in his presence, as he 
was to have had a share in it. It is true that he knew 
nothing of the changes we had decided on in Paris ; 
but before leaving Chaillot he had been informed of 
our general plan of action and of the part he was 
expected to play. Thus he declared that our object 
had been to make a dupe of his son, and that Manon 
was to receive, or perhaps already had received, ten 
thousand francs, which it was our intention should be 
lost for ever to the heirs of the G * * M * * family. 

Having learnt this much, the old fellow, in high 
dudgeon, returned to our room, through which he 
passed without a word, and went into the adjoining 
boudoir, where he had no difficulty in discovering the 
the money and the jewels. Then, purple in the face 
with rage, he returned, showing us what he was pleased 
to call our plunder and hurling insults at us. 

“Do you recognize them?” he asked Manon in a 
mocking tone, as he held up the pearl necklace and 
bracelets for her inspection. ‘Surely not the first 
time that you see them, eh? The very same, by my 
faith! They suited your taste, my pretty—there’s 
no doubt about that. Poor children! ’’ he went on, 
“a charming couple they make,—only, I fear, a bit 
given to roguery ! ” 

My heart was bursting with rage at these insulting 
remarks. To have been free for a moment, I would 
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have given—Heavens ! what would I not have given ! 
Finally, with a violent effort, I controlled myself 
sufficiently to say in a tone of moderation, which was 
but the refinement of wrath : 

“ Pray, let’s have done with these insolent mockeries. 
What is your object? What do you intend doing 
with us?” 

‘“‘ My object, Monsieur le Chevalier”, he replied, 
“is to go with you at once to the Chatelet. To- 
morrow will bring daylight. We shall then be able 
to see more clearly where we stand, and I trust you 
will finally oblige me by informing me where my son 
is.” 

It did not require much thought on my part to 
realize the terrible consequences for us, if once we 
were locked up in the Chatelet: the mere prospect 
made me tremble. Despite all my pride, I saw that 
it was necessary to bow before the blows of fate and 
to propitiate my cruellest enemy, so as to obtain some- 
thing by submission. I requested him politely to 
listen to me for a moment, 

“* T realize, sir”, I said, ‘‘and I am willing to admit, 
that the folly of youth has led me to commit grave 
errors, and that you have reason for complaint. But 
if you know the power of love, if you have any con- 
ception of the sufferings of an unfortunate young man, 
who is despoiled of all he holds dear, you will perhaps 
find some excuse for the desire I had of satisfying 
myself with a small vengeance, or will, at all events, 
consider me sufficiently punished by the humiliation 
to which I have been subjected. There is need of 
neither prison nor torture to discover where your son 
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is. Heisinsafety. My object was not to do him any 
harm, nor to offend you. 1am ready to let you know 
the place where he is quietly passing the night, if, in 
return, you will set us free.” 

Far from being moved by my entreaty, the old tiger 
turned his back on me and laughed, murmuring some- 
thing to the effect that he was acquainted with our 
whole plan from the beginning. As for his son, he 
snarled, since I had not assassinated him, he would 
find him soon enough. Then, turning to the archers, 
he commanded : 

“Take them to the Petit-ChAtelet, and be careful 
the Chevalier does not escape you. He 1s a crafty 
young scamp, who once before broke loose from Saint- 
Lazare.” 

He went out, leaving me in a condition which I need 
not describe. 

“Oh Heaven!” I exclaimed, “I will patiently 
submit to all thy visitations ; but that a vile scoundrel 
should have the power to treat me with this tyranny, 
makes me despair of all justice ! ” 

The archers requested us not to keep them waiting 
any longer. They had a carriage waiting at the door. 
I held out my hand to Manon to lead her down stairs. 

‘* Come, my dear queen ’’, I said, ‘‘ come and submit 
to the bitterness of our fate. Perhaps it may please 
Heaven to render us more happy some day.” 

We set out in the same carriage, she lying in my arms. 
I had not heard her utter a single word since the 
arrival of G * * M * *, but, now that she was alone 
with me, she poured forth her endearments, accusing 
herself of having been the cause of my misfortune. I 
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assured her I should not complain of my fate as long 
as she continued to love me. 

“It is not I who am to be pitied”, I con- 
tinued. ‘A few months of prison do not alarm me, 
and I would always prefer the Chatelet to Saint- 
Lazare. It is for you, dearest, that my heart bleeds. 
What a destiny for so charming a creature! Ah, 
Heaven! how is it possible to treat thy fairest work 
with such rigour! Why were we not both of us born 
with the necessary qualities to support our miserable 
lot? We were both endowed with intelligence, 
feeling, and enlightened taste. Alas, to what sorry 
use must we apply these qualities, while so many base- 
born souls, worthy of our lot, enjoy all the favours of 
fortune |” 

Sad and painful as these reflexions were, they were 
nothing compared with my apprehensions regarding 
the future. I trembled for Manon. She had already 
been an inmate of the Hospital, and, even had she been 
released in a regular way, I knew that relapses of this 
sort were attended with very dire consequences. I 
wished to tell her of my apprehensions, yet I feared to 
cause her too great alarm. So I continued to tremble 
for her fate, without daring to warn her of the danger, 
mingling my sighs with my kisses to assure her at least 
that I loved her—the only sentiment I dared express 
at the moment. 

“Manon ”’, I said, “tell me sincerely—do you still 
love me?” 

She replied that it hurt her very much that I could 
doubt it. 

I continued: ‘“‘I do not doubt it, and this con- 
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viction will enable me to hold out against our enemies. 
I will employ all the influence of my family to get me 
out of the Chatelet, and, once free, my life will be of 
no account unless I procure your immediate release.” 

We arrived at the prison, where they put us into 
separate cells. This blow was less severe for me, 
because I had expected it. I recommended Manon to 
the turnkey’s attention, giving him to understand that 
I was a man of rank, and promising him a handsome 
reward. Before they separated us, I embraced my 
dear mistress, exhorting her not to abandon herself 
too much to grief, and to fear nothing as long as I was 
alive. I had some money with me, of which I gave 
her a part ; then from the remainder I paid the turnkey 
a month’s special rations in advance for both of us. 

These disboursements had an excellent effect : I was 
placed in a decently furnished room, and was assured 
that Manon was equally well accommodated. 

I immediately set about devising means for hasten- 
ing my liberation. It was clear that there was nothing 
absolutely criminal in my case ; and, even supposing 
that through Marcel’s testimony our intended larceny 
was proven, I knew well enough that mere intentions 
are not punishable. I resolved to write at once to 
my father, begging him to come to Paris himself. For, 
as I have said, I felt much less shame in being in the 
Chatelet than at Saint-Lazare ; furthermore, though 
still having all the respect due to paternal authority, 
years and experience had considerably lessened my 
timidity. So I wrote my letter, and easily obtained 
permission to have it forwarded from the Chatelet. 

But I might have saved myself this difficulty, had I 
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known that my father was due to arrive in Paris the 
following day. 

He had, in fact, received the letter I had written him 
a week earlier, which had greatly pleased him. But, 
although his hopes concerning my conversion to a 
better life had been aroused by what I had written, he 
had yet hesitated to confide entirely in my promises. 
Consequently he had resolved to judge of my changed 
life with his own eyes and to be guided in his future 
conduct towards me by the sincerity of my repentance. 
He arrived the day following my imprisonment. 

His first visit was to Tiberge, to whose care I had 
requested him to send his reply to my letter. ‘Tiberge, 
however, was unable to give him my address, nor 
could he say what had become of me. All my 
father could learn from him were my principal adven- 
tures since my escape from Saint-Sulpice. My friend 
also gave him a very favourable account of the changed 
disposition I had evinced during our last interview, 
which augured well for my reformation. He added, 
that he believed I had quite broken with Manon ; 
notwithstanding which, he was surprised that I had 
sent him no news for a week. My father was not 
deceived: he felt that there was something in this 
silence which escaped Tiberge’s penetration. Sparing 
no pains to discover my traces, he succeeded so well, 
that two days after his arrival he learnt I was at the 
Chatelet. 

Before receiving his visit, which I little expected so 
soon, I was waited on by the Chief of Police, or to put 
things plainly, I was subjected to an official interro- 
gation. The reproaches he made me were, however, 
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neither severe nor offensive. Deploring my bad 
conduct in a kindly tone, he pointed out that I had 
acted very rashly in making an enemy of a man like 
M. de G * * M * *, and that it was easy to see I was 
more to blame for imprudence and folly than for evil 
intentions. He had hoped I had learnt more wisdom 
after the two or three months passed at Saint-Lazare, 
yet this was the second time I was brought before his 
tribunal. 

Delighted at finding I had to deal with so reasonable 
a judge, I explained my whole case with such deference 
and modesty, that he seemed very favourably impressed 
by my answers. He told me not to grieve over much, 
and that he felt disposed to help me on account of 
my family and youth. I ventured to put in a word 
for Manon, praising her gentleness and her excellent 
qualities ; to which he answered, laughing, that he had 
not yet seen her, but that she was reported to be a 
dangerous person. Atthis my feelings were so aroused, 
that I could not refrain from a passionate defence of 
my unfortunate mistress, nor from shedding a few 
tears. Thereupon he gave orders to have me taken 
back to my room. “ Love, love!” exclaimed this 
grave magistrate, as I was being led away ; “ can you 
never be reconciled with wisdom ?” 

I was plunged in gloomy reflections, thinking over 
the conversation I had had with the Lieutenant- 
General of Police, when I heard the door of my room 
being opened. It was my father. Although I ought 
to have been somewhat prepared for this visit, 
since I expected it within a few days, I was neverthe- 
less so overwhelmed, that, if the earth had opened at 
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my feet, I should have leapt into the abyss without 
hesitation. As it was, I embraced him, overcome 
with confusion. He seated himself without either of 
us having spoken a word. 

As I remained standing, with eyes downcast and 
head uncovered, he said gravely: “ Sit down, sir, sit 
down. Thanks to the scandal aroused by your de- 
bauchery and misconduct, I have been able to discover 
your present habitation. A reputation such as you 
have acquired has at least the advantage of preventing 
concealment. It is an unerring path you have chosen 
to attain celebrity : may it soon end at the Place de 
Gréve,! that you can there enjoy the glory of being 
exposed to the admiration of the world.” 

Then, as I kept silence, he continued: ‘“‘ What a 
misfortune for a father, who has tenderly loved his 
child and done everything to make an honest man of 
him, to find him turn out, after all, a rascal who dis- 
honours his name! We console ourselves for reverses 
of fortune : time effaces remembrance and lessens our 
affliction. But what remedy is there for an evil that 
increases every day, such as the profligacy of a vicious 
son, who has lost all sense of honour? You make no 
reply, wretched boy?” he continued. ‘ Behold this 
counterfeit of modesty, this air of hypocritical meek- 
ness! Who would not mistake him for the most 
honest of his kind?” 

Although I could not but admit I had in part merited 
these reproofs, yet they seemed to me to be pushed too 
far, and I felt myself justified in frankly stating my 
point of view. 

1 Where criminals were executed. 
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“ Let me assure you, sir’, I said, “‘ that this is no 
assumed modesty of mine: it is the natural attitude 
of a son who neither belies his birth nor the very great 
respect he owes his father, especially when the latter 
has cause for complaint. Nor do I claim to be taken 
for the most respectable member of my race. I am 
fully aware that I have deserved your reproaches ; yet 
I beg you to season them with more kindliness and not 
to treat: me as the basest of mankind, for I have not 
merited such contumely. Love, as you know, is the 
cause of all my errors. Fatal passion! Oh, have you 
never felt its power? Is it possible that your blood, 
which is the source of mine, has never glowed with the 
same ardour? Love has rendered me over-tender, 
over-passionate, over-faithful, and, perhaps, over- 
indulgent to the desires of an all-too-charming mis- 
tress : there lies my crime. Do you find anything in 
that to dishonour you? Come, my dear father”’, I 
added tenderly, “‘ have a little pity for a son who has 
always been filled with affection and respect for you, 
who has never, as you think, forsworn honour and 
duty, and who is a thousand times more to be pitied 
than you can imagine!” I could not refrain from 
shedding tears as I ended this speech. 

A father’s heart is nature’s masterpiece ; for there 
she reigns, so to speak, with joyful freedom and herself 
regulates its motions. In this case the father was also 
a man of discernment and feeling, and so touched was 
he by the manner of my appeal, that he was unable to 
conceal this change of sentiment. 

“Come, my poor Chevalier ’’, he said, “‘ come to my 
arms—I pity you!” 
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I ran to embrace him and he held me so close, that I 
guessed what was passing in his heart. 

** But how shall we get you out of this ? ” he went on. 
“Let me know without concealment how matters 
stand with you.” 

After all, there was nothing in my general conduct 
which could be considered absolutely dishonourable, 
at least judged according to the standard of a certain 
class of young men. To keep a mistress is not a dis- 
graceful proceeding in the age in which we live, any 
more than to exercise a little dexterity at the gaming- 
table to ‘ correct fortune’. So I made a frank ex- 
position to my father of the sort of life I had been 
leading, taking care, as I recounted my various trans- 
gressions, to accompany them by well-known examples, 
by way of extenuation. 

“‘T have been living with my mistress” I said, 
without our being joined in wedlock: the Duke of 
* * keeps two before the eyes of all Paris, and M. 
D * * has had one for ten years whom he cherishes 
with a fidelity he has never displayed towards his wife. 
Two-thirds of the gentlemen in France are proud to 
possess one. I have at times had recourse to a little 
trickery at cards: the Marquis of * * and the Count 
of * * have no other sources of revenue, and Prince 
* * and the Duke of * * are at the head of a band of 
such worthies.” 

As for the designs I had had on the pockets of the 
two G * * M * *’s, father and son, I might easily have 
adduced reputable models, but I had enough sense of 
honour left to condemn myself for this proceeding, 
together with all those whose example I had emulated. 
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I therefore contented myself with begging my father 
to forgive this failing on the score of the two violent 
passions which had impelled me—vengeance and love. 

My father having inquired whether I could suggest 
the shortest means for obtaining my liberty and at the 
same time avoid a scandal, I told him of the kindly 
sentiments expressed by the Lieutenant-General of 
Police towards me, adding: ‘‘ Should you encounter 
any difficulties, these can only derive from the 
G * * M * *’s; so I believe it would be well if you 
would take the trouble of seeingthem.” He promised 
to do so. 

I had not ventured to solicit his intervention on 
behalf of Manon, not for lack of courage on my part, 
but because I feared that such a request might be re- 
sented and inspire him with some design fatal to us 
both. 

I still wonder whether this fear has not been the 
cause of my greatest misfortunes, by preventing me 
from ascertaining my father’s disposition and making 
attempts to gain his goodwill towards my mistress. 
Perhaps I might have succeeded in awakening his pity 
once more, and in putting him on his guard against the 
evil impression which it would be only too easy for 
old G * * M * * to create in the impending interview. 
Who knows ?—perhaps my evil destiny would have 
thwarted all my efforts! But I should, at any rate, 
have then only had fate and the cruelty of my enemies 
to blame for my misfortunes. 

On leaving me, my father went to call on M. de 
G **M * *, He found him with his son, whom 
the guardsman, faithful to his promise, had set free. I 
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have never learnt the particulars of their conversation, 
but it has been only too easy to infer what took place 
at this meeting from the disastrous results. ‘Together 
the two fathers called on the Lieutenant-General 
of Police and requested two favours: one to have me 
at once liberated from the Chatelet ; the other, to have 
Manon locked up for the rest of her life, or to have her 
deported to America. It was just the time when they 
began deporting numerous vagrants and suspicious 
characters to the Mississipi. The Chief of Police 
promised to have Manon sent off by the first ship that 
sailed. 

As soon as this was over, M.de G * * M * * and 
my father came together to bring me the news of my 
liberation. M. de G * * M * *, after a_ polite 
reference to what had passed and congratulations on 
the good fortune I had in possessing such a father, 
exhorted me in future to profit by his lessons and 
examples. My father then bade me apologize to 
G ** M * * for the alleged affront to his family, 
and to thank him for having exerted himself to obtain 
my freedom. . 

We went out together without having said a word 
about my mistress. I did not even dare speak of her 
to the porters in their presence. Alas! my feeble 
recommendations would have been of little avail, for 
the cruel order concerning her had been given at the 
same time as that of my release. The unfortunate 
girl was taken a few hours later to the Hospital, there 
to be joined to a group of other unfortunates destined 
to share the same fate. 

I was obliged to accompany my father to the house 
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where he was residing, and it was nearly six o’clock in 
the evening when I finally managed to slip away and 
return to the Chatelet. My only object was to convey 
some refreshments to Manon and to recommend her to 
the care of the porter; for I did not count on being 
permitted to see her. Moreover, I had not had time 
to think of means of rescuing her. 

I asked to see the porter. My liberality and manner 
had won the man’s goodwill, so that he was ready to 
oblige me. He informed me of Manon’s fate as of a 
misfortune which he sincerely regretted on account of 
the pain it would cause me. I failed at first to catch 
the meaning of what he said, so that we talked for a 
moment without understanding each other. At last, 
when he saw that I had need of an explanation, he 
gave me one, the mere relation of which still fills me 
with horror. 

Never has the most violent apoplexy acted more 
swiftly and more terribly than the effect of this an- 
nouncement did on me. I fell to the ground with so 
violent a palpitation of the heart, that I immediately 
lost consciousness, believing in that instant death had 
come upon me; and, even when finally I regained my 
senses, this impression still lingered. My gaze 
wandered round the room, taking in everything, even 
myself, as if to assure myself that I still bore the 
wretched attributes of a living being. It is certain, 
that, obeying the natural impulse whereby we seek to 
deliver ourselves from our sufferings, nothing in that 
moment of despair and anguish could have seemed 
more welcome than death. Religion itself could offer 
me no more terrible vision after death than the cruel 
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convulsions which then tormented me. And yet, by 
one of the miracles of love, I soon regained sufficient 
force to thank Heaven for having restored me to sense 
and reason. For death could have benefited only 
myself: whereas Manon had need of my life to save, 


to help, to avenge her. 1 vowed to devote myself 
entirely to this end. 


The porter assisted me as if he had been my best 
friend, and I was deeply touched by his solicitude. 
“ Alas!” I sighed, “ you, 1t seems, are moved by my 
sufferings. Everyone abandons me. Doubtless my 
father is one of my most implacable persecutors. No 
one pities me! You alone, in this barbarous, 
ruthless place, can feel for the most wretched of 
mortals ! ”’ 

He advised me not to appear in the street until I had 
recovered a little from my affliction. 

‘No matter, no matter!” I rejoined, turning to go 
out; ‘“‘ we shall meet again sooner than you think. 
Prepare your darkest dungeon, for shortly I shall have 
merited it.”’ 

I had, in fact, resolved at that moment on nothing 
less than doing away with the two G * * M * *’s and 
the Chief ofthe Police, and then to make an armed attack 
on the Hospital with the aid of all those I could get 
to espouse my cause. I even doubt whether my father 
would have been spared in this act of vengeance, which 
seemed to me so fully justified ; for the porter had not 
concealed from me the fact that he and G * * M * # 
were the authors of my ruin. 

However, after I had been a few minutes in the 
street and the fresh air had cooled the ardour of my 
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blood, my fury gradually gave way to more reasonable 
sentiments. The death of our enemies would have 
been of little avail to Manon and would have only 
resulted in my being rendered powerless for ever to 
help her. And then, was I to turn a cowardly ass- 
assin? Was there no other way to effect my ven- 
geance? I concentrated every effort, every thought, 
to work first of all for the deliverance of Manon, 
leaving all the rest for settlement after I had achieved 
this main object. 

I had very little money left: money, however, was 
the first essential for what I was about to undertake. 
There were only three persons to whom I could turn 
for pecuniary assistance: M. de T * *, my father, 
and Tiberge. There seemed small prospect of obtain- 
ing anything from the last two, and I felt ashamed to 
importune M. de T * * again. But, in the state of 
despair in which I was, scruples count for little. 

I proceeded at once to the seminary of Saint-Sulpice, 
little caring whether I should be recognised, and asked 
for Tiberge. From his first words I could see that he 
was not yet informed of my latest adventures: this 
made me change my original design, which had been 
to appeal to his pity. I spoke to him in general terms 
of my joy in seeing my father again, and then asked 
him whether he could lend me some money, alleging 
certain debts which I was anxious to pay before leaving 
Paris and which I wished to keep secret. He at once 
offered me his purse: of the six hundred francs it 
contained I took five hundred, offering him in return 
my note of hand, which he, however, was too generous 
to accept. 
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I next called on M. de T * *. I practised no con- 
cealment with him, giving him a straightforward 
account of my troubles and anxieties. He was already 
fully informed, having followed young G * * M * *’s 
adventure very closely. He heard me out, none the 
less, expressing every sympathy. When I asked his 
advice as to ways and means for rescuing Manon, 
he replied sorrowfully that the situation looked 
so desperate, that, without a miracle of Heaven, we 
must abandon all hope. He had been especially to 
the Hospital, he told me, since Manon had been 
locked up there; but even he had not been able to 
get permission to see her, in view of the stringent 
orders of the Lieutenant-General of Police. To cap 
my misfortunes, the wretched convoy, in which she 
was to be included, was to leave Paris the next day but 
one. 

I was so overcome by these tidings that he might 
have continued talking for an hour without my thinking 
of interrupting him. He went on to say he had not 
been to see me at the ChAtelet, so as to be able to serve 
me to better advantage by appearing to have no con- 
nection with me, and that, since my release a few hours 
ago, he had unfortunately not known where to find me ; 
but that he had hoped to see me very soon, in order to 
give me the only advice, which, as he thought, might 
offer a chance of averting Manon’s fate. That this was 
dangerous counsel, he would not deny, and begged me 
never as long as I lived to mention that he had had any 
part in it. What he proposed, was to find some in- 
trepid fellows who would have the courage to attack 
Manon’s guards, once she and her escort had left Paris. 
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Nor did he wait for me to broach the question of lack 
of funds. 

“Here ’’, he said, offering me a purse, “ are a hun- 
dred pistoles, which may be of use to you. You can 
repay me when your affairs are once more prosperous.” 
He added, that if he had not been afraid of ruining his 
reputation by undertaking Manon’s rescue himself, he 
would have placed his sword and his services at my 
disposal. 

This excessive generosity moved me to tears, and I 
expressed my gratitude as fervently as it was possible 
for me to do in my state of dejection. Having then 
asked him whether there was nothing to be hoped for 
by appealing to the Lieutenant-General of Police, he 
replied that he had thought of this also, but that he 
feared it would be unavailing, as a favour of that 
nature could not be solicited without some special 
reason, and he could not see what motive might induce 
an influential person to act as intercessor in this case. 
He added, that if there were anything to be hoped for 
in that direction, it could only be by persuading M. de 
G * * M * * and my father to change their minds 
and by prevailing on them to intercede with the Chief 
of Police for a revocation of Manon’s sentence. He 
offered to do all in his power to win over young 
G * * M * *, notwithstanding that a certain 
coolness had crept into their relations as a result of 
suspicions which the recent affair had awakened in 
the mind of my late rival; he also strongly advised 
me to spare no efforts with my father in order to effect 
a change of sentiment on his part. 

This was no easy undertaking for me; not only on 
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account of the difficulty I should naturally meet in 
trying to persuade him, but for another reason which 
made me hesitate to approach him: I had left his 
lodgings contrary to his express orders, and I had 
firmly resolved not to return there after having learnt 
Manon’s sad fate. Consequently, I had reason to 
fear that if I returned there, I should be restrained by 
force and be taken off to the country. My elder 
brother had employed this method on a former occasion, 
and, although I was now somewhat older, my maturer 
years were a feeble argument against force. How- 
ever, I hit on a means which would safeguard me 
from this danger: it was to appoint a meeting with 
my father in some public place, passing myself off 
under an assumed name for this purpose. This I 
resolved to do without delay. 

While M. de T * * went tothe G* * M * *’s, I 
repaired to the Luxembourg, from where I sent word 
to my father to say that a gentleman of his acquaintance 
was waiting there to speak with him. I was afraid he 
might hesitate to come, as it was near dark. However, 
he was not long in coming, his servant accompanying 
him. I begged him to come with me into an alley 
where we could be alone. We walked for at least a 
hundred paces without speaking. Doubtless he 
thought that I had not taken so many precautions 
without some important object ; so he waited for me 
to speak, while I was meditating my speech. 

At length I broke silence. ‘‘ You have been a good 
father to me, sir ’’, I said, unable to suppress my agita- 
tion. “ You have shown me kindness upon kindness 
and have pardoned my offences, which are without 
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number : I also call Heaven to witness that my feelings 
towards you are those of the most dutiful, most 
affectionate of sons. Yet it seems to me... your 
severity . a 

* Well, sir, what of my severity ?”’ interrupted my 
father, who was probably becoming impatient at this 
preamble. 

** Ah, sir ’’, I replied, “it seems to me you are show- 
ing excessive severity in your treatment of the unfor- 
tunate Manon. You have only consulted M. de 
G * *M * *; his hatred has painted herto you in the 
darkest of colours, and the impression you have formed 
of her is a terrible one. And yet she is the gentlest, 
the most lovable being that was ever created. Oh, 
if Heaven had only inspired you with the desire to 
see her for one moment! Iam no more convinced of 
her charm than I am that you would have acknow- 
ledged its power. You would have taken her defence ; 
you would have abhorred the horrible machinations 
of G * * M * *; you would have taken pity on her 
andonme. For your heart is not insensible—it would 
have felt compassion for us ! ”’ 

Here he again interrupted me, seeming I was so 
carried away by the intensity of my feelings that I was 
likely to continue for some time. He wished to know 
the end and object of this passionate discourse. 

“What I ask for is my life”, I answered; “ for 
that life must end if once Manon is embarked for 
America.” 

“No, no’’, he said severely : “‘ rather would I see 
you deprived of life than of your reason and your 
honour.” 
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“Then, no need to go any farther!” I exclaimed, 
seizing hold of hisarms. ‘‘ Take this life—this odious, 
unbearable life! For the despair to which you con- 
demn me makes death a boon—a worthy gift to receive 
from a father’s hand.” 

“T should be but giving you your deserts’’, he 
retorted. “I know many a father who would not 
have waited so long to be your executioner; but it 
is my too great indulgence which has been your 
ruin,” 

I threw myself at his feet: ‘‘ Ah, if anything of 
this indulgence still remains in your heart’, 1 implored, 
clasping his knees, ‘‘ do not harden it against my tears. 
Remember I am your son... Oh, think of my 
mother, whom you loved so dearly! Would you have 
suffered her to be torn from your arms? You would 
have defended her to your last breath! Have not 
others the same heart as you have? Is it possible to 
be so ruthless for one who has known what, it is to 
love and grieve?” 

‘““No more about your mother!” he exclaimed 
angrily. ‘To evoke this memory is to stimulate my 
wrath. Your misdeeds would have caused her death, 
had she lived to see them. Enough of all this! It 
wears my patience, but will not shake my resolution. 
I return to my lodgings, and I order you to follow 
me.” 

The severity and harshness of his tone proved only 
too clearly that his heart was inflexible. I withdrew a 
few steps, lest he should himself attempt to lay hold on 
me, saying: ‘Do not add to my despair in forcing 
me to disobey you. It is impossible for me to follow 
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you, and equally so to continue to live, after having 
undergone such treatment at your hands. So—fare- 
well for ever! My death, which you will soon learn”’, 
I added sadly, “ will perhaps re-awaken in you paternal 
sentiments.” 

As I turned to leave him, he cried out angrily : 
“You refuse to follow me? Then go—go to your 
ruin! Adieu, ungrateful disobedient child! ” 

“Adieu!” I called back, transported by my 
grief ; “ adieu, heartless, cruel father ! ” 

Issuing at once from the Luxembourg, I rushed 
like a madman through the streets till I reached 
M.de T * *’s house, invoking Heaven with uplifted 
eyes and hands as I went along. “‘ Oh, Heaven!” 
I murmured, “are you as pitiless as man? For to 
you alone I can now turn for help! ” 

M. de T * * had not yet returned ; but, after I had 
waited a few minutes, he arrived. He told me with a 
downcast air that his negotiation had not been more 
successful than mine. YoungG * * M * *, although 
less incensed than his father against Manon and me, 
had refused to intervene on our behalf, giving as pre- 
text his own fear of the vindictive old man, who had 
taken him severely to task for having trafficked with 
Manon. 

There was, therefore, nothing left for me but to 
resort to violence, adopting the plan which M. de 
T * * had suggested. On this I now pinned all my 
hopes, though these, as I avowed to my friend, were 
slight indeed, the least uncertain and the most con- 
soling of them being that of perishing in the under- 
taking. I left him, asking him to second me with 
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his good wishes, my only thought now being to find 
companions for my enterprise into whom I might instill 
some particle of my own courage and determination. 

The first I thought of was the same guardsman I 
had employed to arrests G * * M * *2 I had 
also intended passing the night in his quarters, 
having been too preoccupied all afternoon to think of 
finding a lodging. I found him alone. He was glad, 
he said, to see me out of the Chatelet, and he was 
very much at my service. I explained to him what 
I wanted him to do. He had good sense enough to 
realize the great difficulties of the undertaking, but 
good-heartedly promised to attempt to overcome them. 

We spent a part of the night discussing our plans. 
He spoke of the three guardsmen he had employed 
on the last occasion as of fellows who could be 
relied on for every eventuality. M.de T * * had 
given me very precise information regarding the 
number of archers who were to escort Manon—six in 
all. Five brave, resolute men would be enough to 
strike terror into these wretches, who are incapable 
of putting up an honourable defence if they are offered 
any cowardly means of avoiding the danger of a 
fight. 


1 There is nothing surprising in the fact that des Grieux should 
have thought of employing guardsmen for this desperate under- 
taking, for there was an old feud between this body and the archers 
employed by the police for arresting and escorting vagrants and 
dissolute women, ending often in street fights, during which the 
populace generally sided with the guardsmen in their efforts to 
rescue the women. The recent police edict regarding the de- 
portation of these women to the American colonies aroused such 
general indignation that it was soon recalled. (Tzanslator’s note.) 
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As I was sufficiently well-supplied with money, the 
guardsman advised me not to spare the outlay in order 
to ensure the success of our enterprise. 

“We shall need ’’, he said, ‘‘ horses, pistols in our 
holsters, and every man his carbine. These matters 
I will attend to myself to-morrow. We must also 
supply our three followers with civilian clothing, for 
they will never dare to participate in an affair of this 
kind in their uniforms.” 

I handed him the hundred pistoles I had received 
from M.de T * *. They were expended to the last 
sou. When the three soldiers appeared before me for 
inspection, I spared no promises in order to stimulate 
their courage. To inspire their confidence, I began 
by presenting each man with ten pistoles. 

On the day appointed for the execution of our 
project, I sent one of my men betimes to the prison 
so as to ascertain with his own eyes the precise 
moment when the archers set out with their victims. 
Although I had only taken this precaution from ex- 
cessive anxiety, it turned out to have been an absolutely 
essential measure. For, relying on certain erroneous 
information I had been given regarding the route the 
convoy would take, I was convinced that they were to 
embark at La Rochelle: so I should accordingly 
have waited in vain for them on the Orleans road. 
As it was, I was informed by the soldier that the convoy 
would take the Normandy route, embarking at Havre- 
de-Grace for America. 

We set out at once to the Saint-Honoré gate, taking 
care to proceed separately by different streets, and 
assembled at the end of the faubourg. Our horses 
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were fresh. It was not long before we perceived the 
six archers and the two wretched carts, which you saw 
at Pacy two years ago. At this sight, my force and my 
senses threatened to abandon me. “ Oh, Fate!” 
I exclaimed, ‘‘ cruel Fate! Now grant me either 
death or victory !”’ 

We hastily consulted as to the best manner of attack. 
The archers were scarcely four hundred paces in front 
of us, and it was possible to intercept them by cutting 
across a small field, skirted by the highroad. The 
guardsman was for this course, so as to fall suddenly 
on them and take them by surprise. I agreed with him, 
and was the first to give my horse the spurs. But 
Fate had turned a deaf ear to my entreaties. 

The archers, seeing five horsemen galloping towards 
them, did not doubt that it was meant for an attack 
on them ; so, preparing their muskets and bayonets, 
they put themselves in a position of defence with a 
very determined air, 

This show of resistance, which only served to incite 
the guardsman and me, suddenly took all the courage 
out of our cowardly companions. They halted, as by 
common consent, exchanged a few words, which I 
could not hear; then turned round their horses and 
galloped back towards Paris as hard as they could 
go. 
“Good God!” exclaimed the guardsman, as 
thunderstruck as I was by this infamous desertion ; 
“What are we to do? There are only two of us 
left!” 

Amazement and rage had robbed me of my speech. 
I halted, hesitating whether my first act of vengeance 
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should not be pursuit of the cowards who had 
deserted me. I could see them making off; then, 
turning in the other direction, I looked towards the 
archers. Had it been possible for me to divide myself, 
I should at once have fallen on both these objects of my 
fury and destroyed them simultaneously. 

The guardsman, seeing from my wild glances the 
conflict in my mind, begged me to listen to his advice. 

“ There being only two of us ”’, he said, “ it would 
be madness on our part to attack six men as well-armed 
as we are and who seem to be ready for us. We must 
return to Paris and try to pick better comrades. With 
those two cumbersome waggons the archers cannot 
make long marches, and we shall easily catch up 
with them to-morrow.” 

For a moment I considered his proposal ; but, the 
outlook in all directions appearing hopeless, I took a 
desperate resolution. This was to thank my companion 
for his services, and, instead of attacking the archers, 
to go to them submissively and beg them to receive 
me in their troop, so as to accompany Manon with 
them as far as Havre-de-Grace and there take ship 
with her. 

‘‘ Everyone persecutes or betrays me ”’, I said to the 
guardsman. “ There is no one left whom I can trust 
and nothing for me to expect either from Fortune or 
the help of mankind. The cup of my afflictions is 
full to overflowing : it only remains for me to submit 
to my fate. So I bid farewell to all hope. May 
Heaven reward your generosity! Farewell! I will 
help my evil destiny to complete my ruin by going to 
meet it of my own accord.” 
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In vain he tried to persuade me to return to Paris, 
I begged him to let me carry out my resolution and to 
leave me at once, for fear the archers might continue 
to think we intended to attack them. 

I went towards them alone at a slow pace and with 
so dejected an air, that there could have been nothing 
to alarm them in my approach. 

“Be at ease, gentlemen’, I called out, as I drew 
near, ‘‘ J do not come to declare war : I come to ask 
a favour.” 

Requesting them to continue on their way without 
fear, I informed them as we went along of the nature 
of my request. 

Having conferred together so as to decide how to re- 
spond to this demand, the leader, acting as spokesman, 
made the following reply. It was true that they had 
received the strictest orders to keep a vigilant watch 
over the prisoners ; but, as I was such a charming 
young man, he and his comrades were willing to relax 
a little in their duty—only I must understand it 
would cost me something. I had only about fifteen 
pistoles left and let them know exactly the state of 
my fortune, 

“Very well’, said the archer, “ we will act generously 
by you. It shall only cost you an écu an hour to con- 
verse with whichever one of our girls you most fancy ; 
that’s the usual price in Paris.” 

I had made no particular mention of Manon, not 
wishing them to know of my passion. They imagined 
at first it was merely a young man’s caprice that made 
me want to amuse myself with these creatures ; but 
as soon as they found out that I was in love, they so 
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increased their demands, that my purse was empty by 
the time we had left Mantes, where we had passed the 
night before our arrival at Pacy. 

How describe to you those interviews with Manon 
on the road, the mournful subjects we discussed, or 
my feelings when I obtained leave of her guardians to 
approach her cart! Ah! words can only feebly 
describe our hearts’ deepest emotions. But picture to 
yourselves my poor mistress, chained by the waist, 
seated on a handful of straw, her head resting languidly 
against the side of the cart, her pale face bathed in 
tears, which flowed without interruption from under 
her closed eyelids. She had not even had the curiosity 
to open her eyes when she heard the turmoil of the 
archers preparing to be attacked. Her linen, soiled 
and disordered, her delicate hands exposed to wind 
and weather; in short, all her charming person, 
that visage capable of bringing back the world to 
idolatry, so woeful, so distraught, as nothing can 
describe. 

For some time I watched her, riding alongside her 
cart. I had so little control of myself, that several 
times I came near having a dangerous fall. My sighs 
and frequent ejaculations finally attracted her attention. 
She recognized me, and her first movement, I could 
see, was to throw herself from the cart to reach me; 
but, held back by the chain, she fell into her former 
attitude. 

I begged the archers to stop a moment, appealing to 
their pity: they consented when I appealed to their 
avarice. I dismounted to sit by her side. She was 
in such a state of exhaustion and languor, that for a long 
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while she seemed tongue-tied, incapable even of 
moving her hands. I bathed them with my tears, and, 
as J, too, was unable to utter a word, we formed together 
as pitiful a picture as was ever seen. And when finally 
we recovered the power of speech, the words we 
uttered were in keeping. Manon spoke very little : 
it seemed as if shame and grief had affected her 
vocal organs, for her voice sounded feeble and 
tremulous. 

She thanked me for not having forgotten her and 
for having accorded her the satisfaction of seeing me 
once more, and, she added with a sigh, of bidding me 
a last farewell. But when I had assured her that noth- 
ing in the world could separate me from her, and that 
I was ready to follow her to the ends of the earth, to 
look after her, to serve her, to love her, and to unite 
my wretched destiny inseparably with hers, the poor 
girl gave way to such a burst of tenderness and grief, 
that I feared the violence of her emotion might endanger 
her life. All the agony of her soul seemed concen- 
trated in her eyes, which she kept steadily fixed on me. 
Sometimes she would open her lips, without having 
the force to finish the few sentences she began. A 
few expressions, however, were distinguishable— 
wonder and admiration of my love for her, tender 
remonstrances at the excess of my passion, doubt that 
she could have been so fortunate as to inspire such 
perfect love, entreaties that I abandon my intention 
of following her and seek elsewhere a happiness 
worthy of me, which, as she said, I could not hope to 
find with her. 

Despite our most desperate plight, I found felicity 
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in her looks and in the certitude of her love. I had, 
it is true, lost everything that the rest of mankind 
values, but I was still the master of Manon’s heart, the 
only possession which I prized. In Europe, or in 
America—what did it matter where I lived, as long 
as I was certain of being happy in the company of my 
mistress ? Is not every corner of the wide world home 
to two faithful lovers? Does not each find in the 
other father, mother, relatives, friends, wealth, and 
happiness ? 

The only thing that caused me some anxiety was 
the fear of seeing Manon exposed to want. Already 
I imagined myself with her in some wild region, 
inhabited by savages. And yet, I reflected, we are 
hardly likely to find any as cruel as G * * M * * 
and my father. They, at least, will allow us to live 
in peace. 

If the accounts we have of them are true, they live 
according to laws of nature: they know neither the 
rapacity of aG * * M * *, nor the phantastic laws of 
honour which have made an enemy of my father. 
They will not trouble two lovers whom they see adopt- 
ing their own simple mode of life. On that point, at 
least, my mind was at ease. 

On the other hand, I had no romantic illusions as 
regards the ordinary conditions of living. It had been 
proved to me only too often that there are certain 
essentials which are indispensable, especially to a 
delicate young woman, accustomed to comfort and 
luxury. I was in despair at having so uselessly emptied 
my purse and that the little money still left was about 
to be forced from me through the iniquitous impositions 
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of the archers. For, I thought, with a small sum at 
my disposal, I might not only have subsisted for some 
time in America, where money was scarce, but even 
have embarked on some enterprise in view of our 
permanent establishment there. 

This idea made me think of writing to Tiberge, 
whom I had always found so ready to offer me his 
friendly assistance. At the first town we reached I 
dispatched a letter to him, alleging no other reason 
for my appeal than the destitute condition in which I 
foresaw I should find myself at Havre-de-Grace, 
whither I confessed I was going to accompany Manon. 
I asked him for the loan of a hundred pistoles. 

“‘ T beg you to have this sum remitted to me through 
the postmaster at Havre’, I wrote ; adding: “ You 
may be sure this is the last time I trespass on your 
friendship in this manner, as I am about to be separated 
for ever from my mistress. I cannot let her depart 
without providing her with a few comforts to mitigate 
her sufferings and to assuage my own mortal sorrows.” 

When the archers became fully aware of the violence 
of my passion for Manon, their demands became more 
and more unreasonable, continually increasing the price 
they set on the slightest favours, so that I was soon 
reduced to my last farthing. The force of my passion, 
moreover, made me heedless of all economy. Forget- 
ting everything by Manon’s side, from morning till 
evening, my time was no longer measured by the space 
of hours, but bythe length of days. When, finally, my 
purse was empty, I found myself exposed to the whims 
and brutality of the six bullies, who in their overbearing 
treatment of me passed all bounds, as you saw your- 
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self when we met at Pacy. This meeting was, indeed, 
a momentary, happy respite, which Fortune accorded 
me. The compassion which the sight of my sufferings 
inspired in you was my only recommendation to your 
generous heart. Thanks to the liberal assistance you 
gave me, I was able to reach Havre ; for the archers 
kept their word more faithfully than I dared hope. 

We arrived at Havre. I went at once to the post, 
but Tiberge had not yet had time to reply. I made 
careful inquiries as to when I might expect his letter, 
and was informed that it could not arrive for another 
two days ; and, just as my evil luck would have it, 
our ship was to sail the very morning on which I 
might expect Tiberge’s letter. I was in despair. 

“What!” I exclaimed; “even misfortune singles 
me out for special distinction among the wretched ! ” 

** Alas!’ Manon replied, “‘ does such a miserable 
existence merit the care we bestow on it? Let us end 
it here at Havre, dearest Chevalier! Better that death 
put an end, once and for ever, to our sufferings. Are 
we to prolong them in an unknown land, where we 
must doubtless expect to face extreme hardship, since 
this exile 1s to be my punishment? Let us die!” 
she repeated, “ or, at least, end my life, and go to 
find a happier lot in the arms of a more fortunate 
mistress.” 

“No, no, Manon ’’, I answered, ‘‘ it is an enviable 
lot for me to share your misfortune.” 

I trembled to hear her speak in this manner, for 
I saw that she was giving way under the burden of her 
afflictions. So, to dispel these dreadful thoughts of 
death and despair, I made an effort to adopt a more 
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cheerful air. I resolved also to do so in the future, 
and subsequent events proved to me that nothing is 
more calculated to inspire courage in a woman than 
the intrepid bearing of the man she loves. 

When I had lost all hope of receiving help from 
Tiberge, I sold my horse. The price of this sale, 
together with what remained from your generous 
gift, made up the small sum of seventeen pistoles. 
Seven of these I expended on certain essentials for 
Manon’s comfort ; the other ten I carefully stowed 
away, as the basis of our fortune and our hopes in 
America. 

I experienced no difficulty in getting admitted on 
board the vessel, for there was need just then of young 
men willing to emigrate to the colony. 1 was given 
a free passage, rations being included. As the post 
for Paris was leaving the following day, I despatched 
a letter to Tiberge. It was no doubt a moving epistle, 
calculated to arouse his pity, for it prompted him to 
take a resolution, which could spring only from a 
esource of infinite tenderness and generosity for an 
unfortunate friend. 

We set sail. Wind and weather continued favour- 
able during the entire passage. I obtained from the 
captain’s kindness separate quarters for Manon and 
myself ; for he was good enough to make a distinction 
between us and the rest of our wretched comrades. 
On the first day out I had taken him aside, and, so as 
to gain his sympathy, had related to him some part 
of my misfortunes. In telling him that I was married 
to Manon, I did not consider I was guilty of any base 
deception. He pretended to believe me and accorded 
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me his protection, of which we had constant proofs 
throughout our voyage. 

It was thanks to this favour that we were decently 
nourished, and the attentions he bestowed on us also 
assured us a marked respect on the part of our comrades 
in misfortune. It was my constant care that Manon 
should suffer no want. She was well aware of this, 
and her gratitude for my care and for the extremity 
to which I had been reduced on her account aroused 
in her such passionate tenderness, such solicitude for 
my slightest needs, that it resulted in our vying with 
each other in mutual services and demonstrations of 
love. Far from regretting Europe, I felt, the more 
we approached America, my heart expand and become 
calm. But for my anxiety lest we should lack the 
necessities of life in our new abode, I should have 
thanked Providence for having given such a favourable 
turn to our troubled existence. 

After a voyage of two months, we finally reached 
the desired shore. At first sight the country seemed 
little inviting : waste stretches of uninhabited land, 
clumps of reeds and a few wind-shorn trees; no 
trace of man or beast. But when the captain had 
fired off a few pieces of the artillery we had on board, 
we soon saw a troop of citizens of New Orleans, 
hastening to the shore with visible signs of joy; for 
we were not yet in view of the town, which on this 
side is concealed by a small hill. 

We were greeted like visitors from Heaven by these 
poor inhabitants, who immediately began questioning 
us on conditions in France and in the various provinces 
in which they were born. They embraced us as 
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brothers and dear comrades come to share their misery 
and their loneliness. We then proceeded towards 
the town with them; but, as we approached, we 
noticed with surprise that what we had heard spoken 
of as a goodly city was nothing more than a collection 
of miserable huts, with a population of five or six 
hundred persons. The Governor’s house, alone, was 
somewhat distinguished from the rest by its height 
and situation : it was defended by earth-works, sur- 
rounded by a moat. 

To begin with, we were presented to the Governor. 
After having conferred with the captain for a long 
while in private, he returned and inspected one by one 
the women who had arrived with us. There were 
thirty in all ; for at Havre we had been joined by another 
convoy. After a prolonged examination of these 
new arrivals, the Governor summoned various young 
men of the town, who were anxious to find wives. 
The comeliest girls were given to the better of these 
youths, and the remainder were disposed of by lot. He 
had not yet spoken to Manon ; but, when he had bid- 
den the others withdraw, he told her and me to wait. 

‘I hear from the captain ”’, he said, ‘‘ that you are 
married, and that from his observation of you during 
the voyage he believes you to be persons of good char- 
acter and intelligence. I will not go into the question of 
what has caused your misfortune ; but if your conduct 
is as good as your appearance seems to promise, | shall 
do everything I can to ease the severity of your lot, 
and you yourselves, in turn, can contribute towards 
rendering my life more agreeable in this savage and 
deserted place.” 
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In my answer I endeavoured to confirm the opinion 
he had formed of us. He then gave orders to have 
a lodging prepared for us in the town and invited 
us to supper. For the chief of a colony of exiles 
he seemed a very courteous person, abstaining from 
questioning us in public regarding our adventures. 
The conversation was general, and, despite our 
sadness, Manon and I endeavoured to render it 
agreeable. 

At night he had us taken to the lodging which had 
been prepared for us. This turned out to be a miser- 
able hovel, built of planks and mud and consisting of 
two or three rooms on the level with the soil, with an 
attic above. Five or six chairs and a few other essen- 
tials had been sent over by the governor. 

Manon seemed distressed at the sight of this sorry 
dwelling, much more on my account than on her own. 
When we were alone, she sat down and broke into bitter 
weeping. I attempted at first to console her; but, 
when she had given me to understand that her grief 
was merely on my account and that in our common 
affliction she only considered what I had to suffer, I 
made a sufficiently good show of courage, and even of 
joyfulness, to inspire her with similar feelings. 

“What should I complain of?” I asked: “I 
possess everything I desire. Do you not love me? 
What other happiness do I covet? Let us leave to 
Heaven the ordering of our fortunes. As for me, I do 
not despair. The Governor is a kindly person: he 
has already given us marks of his sympathy, and he 
will not allow us to suffer want. As regards the poverty 
of this dwelling and its rough furniture, you may 
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already have remarked that there are few persons here 
who are better housed and lodged than we are. And 
then you are the wonderful alchemist ’’—I cried, em- 
bracing her—‘‘ who turns everything into gold.”’ 

‘* In that case ’’, she replied, ‘‘ you will be the richest 
person in the world; for, if there was never love to 
equal yours, it is impossible to be more tenderly loved 
than you are. I well know ”’, she continued, ‘‘ that I 
have never merited the marvellous attachment you 
have shown me. I have caused you sorrows, which 
only your excessive goodness of heart could pardon. I 
have been thoughtless and capricious ; and, even when 
I loved you, as I always have done to distraction, I was 
nothing but an ungrateful wretch. But you will never 
believe to what extent I have changed! ‘The tears you 
have seen me shed so often since we left France have 
not once been caused by my own misfortunes : these 
I ceased to feel as soon as you shared them with me. | 
wept only because of my tenderness and compassion 
for you. I cannot forgive myself for ever having caused 
you a moment’s unhappiness. I cannot prevent my 
heart from reproaching itself for its inconstancy, nor 
from overflowing with tenderness and wonder at what 
love has made you capable of for a wretch who did not 
deserve it, and who,’—she went on, breaking into 
tears—* were she to shed every drop of blood in her 
body for you, can never repay one half the sorrow she 
has caused you ! ” 

Her tears, her words, and the tone of her voice, made 
such an extraordinary impression on me, that it seemed 
to me as if I felt a sort of division of my soul. 

“* Take care, take care, dear Manon! ”’ I said to her : 
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“T have not enough strength left to support such in- 
tense marks of your affection : I am not accustomed to 
such extreme joy! Oh, God!” I exclaimed, “ I ask 
for nothing more! Iam sure of Manon’s heart ; it is 
what I wanted it to be for my happiness—now that 
happiness will have no end !—now my happiness 1s 
assured ! ” 

“* Tt is indeed ’’, she rejoined, “ if you make it depend 
on me, and I also know where I can always be sure to 
find mine!” 

My mind filled with these charming visions, capable 
of transforming our hut into a palace fit for the proudest 
monarch, I laid down to rest. America from now on 
appeared to me an enchanted land. 

* It is to New Orleans one should come ”’, I often 
remarked to Manon, “to taste the real joys of love. 
Here love is without self-interest, without inconstancy. 
Our compatriots come here in search of gold; little 
do they imagine that we have found here treasures of 
far greater value ! ” 

We carefully cultivated the Governor’s friendship. 
A few weeks after our arrival he was good enough 
to give me a small appointment which had become 
vacant in the fort. Although the charge was not a 
distinguished one, I accepted it like a gift from Heaven, 
for it enabled me to live without being dependant on 
anyone. I took a servant for myself and a woman 
attendant for Manon. We began to organize our 
modest existence, leading, both of us, the most regular 
of lives, and missing no occasion for rendering service 
and showing kindness to our neighbours. This willing 
disposition and our gentle manners gained for us the 
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sympathy and esteem of all the colony, and it was 
not long before we were so respected that we ranked 
as the principal persons in the town after the 
Governor. 

Our innocent occupations and the continued peace 
in which we lived insensibly awoke in us thoughts of 
religion. Manon had never been an irreligious girl ; 
nor was I one of those reckless libertines who make a 
boast of adding godlessness to their moral depravity. 
Love and youth had been the cause of our misdoings. 
Experience was beginning to teach us the lesson 
that comes with riper years, and with the same 
result. Our conversation, always inspired by serious 
reflexions, instilled in us unconsciously a taste for 
virtuous love. 

I was the first to propose this change to Manon. | 
knew the fundamental qualities of her heart : she was 
frank and natural in all her feelings, a disposition which 
naturally tends towards virtue. I persuaded her that 
one thing was lacking to complete our happiness. 
“This is’, I said, “the divine blessing. We have, 
both of us, too noble natures, too right instincts, to 
live voluntarily neglectful of our duty. If we lived so 
before, our excuse must be that in France it was 
equally impossible for us to cease loving each other and 
to satisfy our desires in a legitimate manner. But in 
America, where we depend only on ourselves, where 
we have no longer to consider arbitrary laws of rank 
and decorum, where we even pass as married, what is 
to prevent us from being so in fact, from sanctifying 
our love by vows authorized by religion? As for me”, 
I added, “‘ I offer nothing new in offering you my hand 
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and heart ; but I am prepared to ratify the gift at the 
foot of the altar.” 

At this declaration of mine she seemed transported 
with joy. 

‘Would you believe it ”’, she said, “‘ I have thought 
of it a thousand times since we came to America? 
The fear of displeasing you made me keep this desire 
locked up in my breast. I am not presumptuous 
enough to aspire to the rank of your wife.” 

“* Ah, Manon! ”’ I replied, ‘‘ you would soon be the 
wife of a king, had Heaven decreed me to be born with 
acrown! Let us not hesitate any longer. We have 
no obstacle to fear. I will this very day speak with the 
Governor and inform him that we have deceived him 
so far. Let vulgar souls fear the indissoluble fetters 
of marriage. They would not dread them, were they 
as certain as we are that they will always be linked by 
love |” 

On hearing this resolution Manon’s joy knew no 
bounds. 

I feel certain that there is no man of honour living 
who would not have approved my decision, considering 
the situation in which I was: that ts, fatally enslaved 
by a passion I could not conquer, and a prey to 
remorse I could not stifle. But is there anyone who 
can blame me for complaining of the injustice of 
Heaven in defeating a design I had only formed 
with a view to conciliating its favour? Alas, did I 
say ‘defeating’? I should have said ‘ punishing’: 
for it was punished like a crime. Heaven patiently 
forbore as long as I was blindly continuing along 
the road of vice : its heaviest visitations were reserved 
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for me as I was beginning to reform. I fear I 
shall not have sufficient fortitude to terminate the 
account of an event ending in such unparalleled 
disaster, 

I went to the Governor, as it had been arranged with 
Manon, to request him to consent to the celebration 
of our marriage. I should have carefully avoided 
speaking to him or to anyone on this subject, had there 
been any prospect of his chaplain, who was then the 
only priest in the town, performing this service without 
his intervention ; but, not daring to hope that the priest 
would commit himself to silence, I had decided to act 
openly in the matter. 

The Governor had a nephew, Synnelet by name, of 
whom he was very fond. He was thirty years of age, 
full of courage, but headstrong and violent. Synnelet, 
who was unmarried, had been struck by Manon’s 
beauty on the day of our arrival. Having had occasion 
to see her very often during the following nine or ten 
months, his admiration had developed into a violent 
passion, which was consuming him in secret; but, 
being persuaded, together with his uncle and the rest 
of the colony, that we were really married, he had so 
mastered his passion that no one was aware of it. He 
had even, to prove his friendship, rendered me service 
on several occasions. 

When I arrived at the fort, I found Synnelet with his 
uncle ; and, as I had no reason for keeping my inten- 
tion a secret from him, I did not hesitate to explain 
matters in his presence. The Governor listened to 
me with his usual kindness while I related a part of 
my history, which seemed to interest him. When I 
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begged him to honour us with his presence at the 
projected ceremony, he very generously offered to 
bear the expenses of the wedding celebrations. I 
withdrew, highly pleased with the success of my 
interview. 

An hour later, the chaplain calledon me. I imagined 
he had come to give me some instructions in regard to 
my marriage. But, after coldly saluting me, he told 
me briefly that the Governor bade me desist from my 
intentions, as he had other views for Manon. 

“‘ Other views for Manon!” I exclaimed, my heart 
standing still. ‘“‘ What other views, may I ask, 
sir?” 

He answered that I was aware that the Governor was 
absolute master. Manon having been sent from France 
for the colony, it was for him to dispose of her. If so 
far he had not exerted this right, it was because he 
believed her to be married; but, having now learnt 
from my own lips that this was not the case, he had 
resolved to give her to M. Synnelet, who was in love 
with her. 

On hearing this, my indignation got the better of my 
prudence. I proudly ordered the chaplain to leave my 
house, vowing that neither the Governor, Synnelet, 
nor the whole colony together should dare to lay a 
finger on my wife or mistress, call her as they 
choose ! 

T informed Manon at once of the disastrous news I 
had just received. We conjectured that Synnelet must 
have talked over his uncle after I had gone, and that this 
was the result of a long-nurtured design. They were 
the stronger. There in New Orleans we were as in 
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mid-ocean, separated from the rest of the world by 
immense distances. Where seek a refuge? Fly into 
the interior of this unknown country, into some desert 
or some region inhabited by wild animals or savages 
equally ferocious ? True, I had the respect and good- 
will of the colonists ; but I could hardly hope to rouse 
popular sympathy on my behalf to the extent of pro- 
tecting me against the threatened danger. This 
would have required money, and I was poor. More- 
over, the success of a popular movement was uncer- 
tain; and, if we failed in the attempt, our fate was 
sealed. 

Allthese thoughts I turned over and over in my mind. 
Some I communicated to Manon, and then, without 
listening to her reply, new ideas presented themselves. 
Hardly had I fixed on one course than I abandoned it 
for another ; I talked to myself, answering my own 
thoughts aloud, working myself finally into a state of 
excitement which it is impossible to describe. Manon’s 
eyes were fixed on me. From the degree of my emo- 
tion she could judge the extent of the danger which 
threatened us, and, trembling more on my behalf than 
on her own, her tender nature was so overcome, that 
she did not even venture to express her fears. 

After endless reflexions, I finally decided to find the 
Governor and to endeavour to move him by appealing 
to his sense of honour, to his former friendship, 
and to his recollection of my unvarying respect for 
him. 

Manon wanted to prevent my going. With tears in 
her eyes, she said: ‘‘ You are going to your death. 
They will kill you. Let me die before you!” 
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It required all my efforts to persuade her of the neces- 
sity of my going and her remaining at home. I pro- 
mised to return in a few moments. She could not 
know, nor could I, that it was on her that Heaven 
was about to vent its wrath and our enemies their 
rage. 

I went to the fort, where I found the Governor with 
his chaplain. In my attempt to move him from his 
resolution, I humbled myself in a manner which would 
have made me die of shame, had it been for any other 
cause than the one I pleaded. I invoked every argu- 
ment calculated to move any heart other than that of a 
ferocious tiger. 

The barbarian vouchsafed only two answers to my 
pleadings, and these he repeated a hundred times: 
Manon, he declared, was at his disposal : he had given 
his promise to his nephew. 

Resolved to restrain myself to the utmost limit, I 
merely replied that I had thought he was too much my 
friend to wish for my death; for I preferred to die 
rather than to relinquish my mistress. 

I was only too convinced, on going out, that I had 
nothing to hope from this obstinate old man, who 
would have damned himself a thousand times over to 
please his nephew. Nevertheless, I persisted in my 
resolve to maintain an air of moderation till the last ; 
determined, however, should they go to the extremes 
of injustice, to make America the scene of one of the 
bloodiest and most horrible tragedies ever caused by 
love. 

As I was returning home, meditating upon this de- 
sign, Fate, as if wishing to hasten my ruin, brought me 
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face to face with Synnelet. My glances betrayed a 
part of what was going on in my mind. I have already 
said he was courageous. 

He cameuptome. “ Are you not looking for me ? ” 
he asked. “‘ I am well aware that my intentions must 
be an offence to you, and I already foresaw that we must 
fight it out between us. Well, let us see who is to be 
the favoured of fortune.” 

I answered that he was right, and that only my death 
could end the difference between us. 

Having gone a short distance out of the town, we 
drew, and almost immediately I wounded and dis- 
armed him. So enraged was he at his misfortune, that 
he refused to ask for his life and to renounce his claim 
on Manon. Had I with one blow deprived him of both, 
I would perhaps have been in the right ; but a generous 
strain will not belie itself. I threw him his sword. 
“ Let us begin again’, I said; ‘‘ and remember—no 
quarter | ”’ 

He attacked me with indescribable fury. I must 
admit I was not a very expert swordsman, having had 
but three months’ training in Paris; but love guided 
my weapon. Synnelet contrived to run me through 
the arm, but at the same time I caught him and 
with a vigorous blow stretched him out lifeless at 
my feet. 

Despite the joy of victory after a mortal combat, I at 
once realized the consequences of this death. I could 
now hope for neither mercy nor remittance of the 
penalty I had incurred. Knowing, as I did, the 
Governor’s infatuation for his nephew, I was certain 
that my death would follow within an hour after 
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Synnelet’s had been reported. However alarmed I 
might be at this prospect, there was a stronger cause for 
anxiety. Manon, the welfare of Manon, her danger 
and the prospect of losing her for ever—this thought so 
overwhelmed me, that all grew dark before my eyes and 
I no longer knew where I was. I felt remorse for the 
slaying of Synnelet : a speedy death seemed the only 
remedy for my woes. 

However, it was this very thought that brought me 
back to my senses and made me capable of taking a 
decision. ‘‘ What!” I exclaimed ; “‘ I think of dying 
to end my troubles! There is then something which 
I dread more than the loss of her Ilove ? No! rather 
suffer the very worst to help my mistress; and, 
when all has been suffered in vain, then let death 
come |” 

I returned towards the town. On reaching home, I 
found Manon half-dead with fright and anxiety. How- 
ever, on seeing me return, her spirits revived. I could 
not conceal from her the terrible accident which had 
befallen. When she heard of Synnelet’s death and 
my wound, she swooned in my arms. It took me a 
good quarter of an hour to bring her round. 

I, too, was more dead than alive. Whatever way I 
turned, the outlook was hopeless, for her as well as for 
me. 

“Manon, what shall we do?” I asked her, as soon 
as she had recovered her strength a little. “ Oh, what 
shall wedo? Imustgoaway. Do you wish to remain 
inthetown? Yes,remain. Perhaps you may still be 
happy here; while, far away from you, I go to seek 
death among the savages or the wild beasts.” 
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Weak as she was, she rose to her feet ; and, taking 
me by the hand to lead me to the door, she said: “ Let 
us fly together : we must not lose an instant. Synne- 
let’s body may have been found, and then it will be too 
late |” 

‘* But, dear Manon ’’, I exclaimed desperately, ‘‘ tell 
me where we can flyto? Is it not better for you to try 
to live here without me, and that I surrender volun- 
tarily to the Governor ?” 

This proposal only increased her impatience for our 
departure. I hadto give way. Before going out I still 
had presence of mind enough to take some of the 
strong liqueurs I had with me and all the provisions I 
could stow into my pockets. Having told our servants, 
who were in the adjoining room, that we were going out 
for our usual evening walk, we left the town, progress- 
ing more quickly than I had thought Manon’s feeble 
state would permit. 

Although undecided where to seek a refuge, I still 
saw hope in two directions, without which I should 
have preferred death to the uncertainty of what might 
happen to Manon. During the ten months I had been 
in America I had become sufficiently acquainted with 
the country to know what methods to employ in dealing 
with the natives. To fall into their hands did not 
necessarily mean certain death. I had even, through 
frequent contact with them, learnt a few words of their 
language and some of their customs. 

Besides this desperate resource, there was also a 
chance of finding refuge among the English, who, like 
ourselves, have settlements in this part of the New 
World. But I was terrified at the distance; for, to 
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reach their colonies, we should have to make many 
days’ marches across desert country and several ranges 
of mountains, so high and steep, that even the sturdiest 
and hardiest man might find it a formidable under- 
taking. Yet I hoped that we might avail ourselves 
of both these resources, looking to the savages to 
guide us, and the English to give us shelter in their 
settlement. 

We kept on walking as long as Manon’s strength held 
out—a distance of about two leagues; for with un- 
paralleled devotion my dear love refused my frequent 
entreaties to stop. At last, overcome by fatigue, she 
confessed that she could go no further. Night had 
already fallen. Inthe midst of a vast plain we sat down, 
having not even a tree to shelter us. Her first care was 
to change the bandage on my wound, which she herself 
had dressed before we set out. In vain I tried to pre- 
vent her from making this exertion; I should only 
have added to her distress, had I refused her the satis- 
faction of seeing me at ease and out of danger before 
attending to her own wants. For several minutes I 
ceded to her desire, submitting to her ministrations in 
shame and silence. 

When she had at last finished her tender task, it was 
my turn to do likewise—and need I say how ardently I 
entered upon my task! I stripped off my clothes and 
spread them under her, so that the earth might seem 
less hard. In spite of herself, she had to consent to 
my employing every device to minister to her comfort. 
I warmed her hands with passionate kisses and with the 
ardour of my sighs. All night 1 watched by her, 
praying Heaven to grant her gentle and peaceful 
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slumber. Oh, God! how fervently, how earnestly I 
prayed to you! How inexorable was the judgment 
which rejected those prayers ! 

You must pardon me if I hurry over the rest of my 
story, for the telling of it breaks my heart. Such 
affliction as has overtaken me can have no precedent, 
and all my life shall be given up to mourning for it. 
Though this tragedy is ever-living within me, my soul 
recoils in horror every time that I try to give it utter- 
ance. 

Most of the night had passed thus tranquilly. Be- 
lieving that my dear mistress was asleep, I hardly dared 
to breathe for fear of disturbing her rest. As dawn 
was breaking, I noticed, in touching her hands, that 
they were cold and trembling. I laid them on my 
breast to warm them. She perceived this movement, 
and, making an effort to grasp my hands, she whispered 
to me that she thought her last hour had come. 

At first I took this to be merely the utterance of dis- 
tress and responded with caresses and endearments. 
But her frequent suspiration, her silence to my ques- 
tions, and the contraction of her hands, which continued 
to grasp mine, made me realize that the end of her 
miseries was approaching. 

Do not ask me to describe to you what my feelings 
were, nor to repeat her last words. I lost her. Her 
last breath was spent in assuring me of her love. 
That is all I am able to tell you regarding this tragic 
event. 

My soul did not follow hers. Heaven, doubtless 
considering me not yet sufficiently punished, ordained 
that I should continue to drag on a languid and miser- 
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able existence. I willingly renounce every hope of 
leading a happier one. 

I remained for more than twenty-four hours, my 
mouth pressed to the face and hands of my dear Manon. 
My intention was to die there ; but, at the beginning 
of the second day, it occurred to me that after my death 
her body would become the prey of savage beasts. 
Accordingly I resolved to bury it, and to await my death 
on her grave. Fasting and grief had already so ex- 
hausted my strength that I had to make great efforts to 
stand up. I was obliged to have recourse to the 
strong liqueurs I had brought with me. Having 
thereby recovered sufficient force to set about my sad 
task, I had no difficulty in opening the ground where I 
stood, for the place we had come to was a sandy plain. 
I broke my sword to make a tool for digging ; but I 
found my hands more useful for the purpose. I dug a 
deep grave, and in it I laid the idol of my heart, care- 
fully wrapped in my clothes, so as to prevent the sand 
from touching her, after having first kissed her a thou- 
sand times with all the passion of the love I bore her. 
Then I sat down by her side and fell to gazing on her 
for along while. I could not bring myself to close the 
grave over her. 

At length, feeling my strength abandoning me, and 
fearing it would be quite exhausted before I finished 
my task, I committed to the earth the most perfect and 
most charming of her creatures. After that, I lay 
down upon the grave, my face towards the sand, and 
closed my eyes with the fixed intention of never again 
opening them. I prayed to Heaven to help me, and 
waited impatiently for death. 
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You will find it difficult to believe that during all this 
time not a tear or sigh escaped me. My extreme de- 
jection and my firm resolve to die had sealed the foun- 
tain of tears and arrested all utterance of grief ; nor wa3 
it long before my senses entirely abandoned me and I 
lay unconscious on Manon’s grave. 

After what you have heard, the little there remains to 
tell is of such slight interest, that it is hardly worth your 
attention. Synnelet’s body having been brought back 
to the town and his wounds carefully examined, it 
appeared that not only was life not extinct, but that 
even the wound he had received was not a dangerous 
one. He informed his uncle of what had taken place 
between us, and was generous enough to render full 
and immediate justice to my conduct on the occasion. 
Search was made for me, and, as neither Manon nor I 
could be found, it was supposed that we had fled. It 
was then too late to pick up my traces, but throughout 
the next day and the following one they continued to 
search for us. 

They found me lying on Manon’s grave, without any 
appearance of life ; and those who discovered me, half 
naked and bleeding from my wound, did not doubt | 
had been robbed and murdered. They carried me back 
to the town. The motion brought me back to con- 
sciousness, and the sighs and signs of distress I gave 
on opening my eyes and finding myself still in this 
world, made it evident that I was not beyond the reach 
of mortal aid. This was given me and proved only too 
successtul. 

I was kept a close prisoner and my trial was ordered. 
As Manon did not appear, I was accused of having 
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done away with her in an access of rage and jealousy. 
To this I replied with a simple statement of my tragic 
adventure. Though overcome with grief on hearing 
my story, Synnelet had the generosity to solicit my 
pardon, which was granted. 

So reduced was I by all I had suffered, that I had 
to be carried from my prison to my bed, where I lay 
for three months seriously ill. During this time my 
aversion from life never diminished : I continually in- 
voked death and for a long time refused all remedies. 
But Heaven, after having inflicted on me such severe 
punishment, intended that I should profit by its visi- 
tations and my afflictions. My eyes were opened to its 
light, awakening in me thoughts worthy of my birth and 
bringing up. 

With gradually returning peace of mind came also 
the cure of my bodily ills. Listening only to the dic- 
tates of honour, I continued to fulfill the duties of my 
small employ, while waiting for the arrival of the French 
vessels, which once every year visit this part of America. 
I had decided to return to my own country and to re- 
deem the scandal of the past by leading in future a 
virtuous and honourable life. 

Synnelet had seen to it that the remains of my dear 
mistress were removed to a hallowed spot. 

It was about six weeks after my recovery that, walk- 
ing alone by the shore, I saw a vessel arrive, which 
trading interests had brought to New Orleans. I was 
watching the crew land, when to my astonishment I 
recognized among those going towards the town my 
friend Tiberge. Despite the changes which sorrow 
had wrought in my countenance, this faithful friend 
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recognized me also from afar. The sole reason for 
undertaking this voyage, he told me, had been his desire 
to see me and to persuade me to return to France. On 
receipt of the letter I had written to him from Havre, 
he had gone there in person to bring me the needed 
assistance, only to learn to his great disappointment that 
I had already left. He assured me that if he had found 
a ship ready to weigh anchor, he would have followed 
me at once; but, as 1t was, he had to search for several 
months in the various ports, before at last discovering 
one at St Malo, sailing for Martinique, on which he 
had embarked in the hope of easily procuring a passage 
from there to New Orleans. The St Malo vessel, 
falling in with Spanish pirates on the way out, was 
captured and taken to one of their islands, from which, 
however, he managed to escape. Finally, after many 
adventures, he had been able to obtain a passage on the 
small vessel which had just arrived, and so had happily 
succeeded in finding me. 

No words, I felt, could fully express my gratitude 
to this generous and unshaken friend. I took him to 
my house and put everything I possessed at his 
disposal. Itold him all that had occurred since 
my departure from France ; and, to cause him an un- 
expected pleasure, I informed him that the good seed 
he had sown in my heart in former days was beginning 
to bear fruit wherewith he should be satisfied. This 
assurance, he declared, amply repaid him for all the 
fatigue of his journey. 

We passed two months together at New Orleans, 
waiting for the arrival of the French ships. Finally we 
embarked, and landed two weeks ago at Havre-de- 
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Grace. On arriving, I wrote to my family. The reply 
I received from my elder brother brought me the sad 
news of my father’s death, to which, as I tremble to 
think, my misdeeds must have contributed. 

The wind being favourable for Calais, I embarked 
at once, as it is my intention to visit the house of a 
relative, a few miles from here, where my brother 
tells me he will be awaiting my arrival. 
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FOREWORD 


The object of this series is to put before the public 
the masterpieces of foreign literature of every country 
and in every age. Already nearly fifty volumes have 
been issued, and the reception given to them by the 
Press may be judged from the opposite page. 


The publishers have kept three main objects in mind. 
Firstly, that the translations shall be as accurate and 
readable as possible, For this reason they have in 
some instances reprinted the magnificent Tudor or 
other existing translations, sometimes entrusted the 
work to be done afresh by an expert. 


Secondly, that the editions shall be complete and 
definitive. Each volume has therefore been entrusted 
to an expert Editor, who has, where necessary, pro- 
vided notes, and in all cases written an Introduction, 
explaining or criticizing the book and placing it against 
a historical background and environment. 


Thirdly, that the books chosen for inclusion shall be 
those which for the most part it is difficult or 
impossible to obtain elsewhere. 


FORMAT 


The volumes are issued in one of two sizes, crown 8vo 
at 7/6 net, demy 8vo at 12/6 net. The larger volumes 
contain about twice as many words as the smaller, 
thus allowing many famous books to be included which 
would otherwise have been too long. The binding is 
quarter-vellum with a leather label: each language 
is allotted a distinctive colour of binding, label, and 
end-paper. Suitable books are illustrated. 
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PRESS NOTICES 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ That excellent series.’’ 


Spectator: ‘ Messrs, Routledge’s valuable and important 
series.”’ 


London Mercury: ‘‘ Messrs. Routledge are putting us deep 
in their debt with the Broadway Translations, an enterprise 
that cannot be too highly recommended. We wish this series 
luck ; itis really covering fresh ground.”’ 


The Bookman: “A series that is winning a well-deserved 
renown for its publishers. The volumes are beautifully 
printed on good paper and strongly and very tastefully 
bound.” 


The Nation and Athenaeum: ‘' The Broadway Translations 
are rightly making a name for themselves.”’ 
Journal of Education: ‘It would be difficult to imagine 


volumes more pleasing in appearance than these; their 
vellum-like backs with leather labels and gold lettering, 
combined with good paper and clear print, reflect great 
credit upon the publisher. And their contents do not belie 
their pleasing exteriors.”’ 


Queen: ‘‘ Those veritable treasures from the inexhaustible 
mine of classical literature.” 


Manchester Guardian: “ A series which opens up windows on 
fascinating seas where voyagers from this country rarely 
go.”’ 

Bystander: ‘‘ It is really something quite new. The editor of 
this series has his own ideas, and is gradually bringing 
together a shelf-ful of good books which you are not likely 
to find elsewhere.”’ 

Daily Graphic: ‘ Still they come in, this amazing series ; 
some of the least known, but most prized (by the elect) of 
all the books in the world.” 


Bookman’s Journal: ‘‘ One of the most delightful literary 
enterprises that one remembers.” 


T.P’s. and Casseli’s Weekly : ‘‘ Outstanding examples of what 
can be produced by scholarly editors finding pleasure in their 
work and encouraged by publishers of a scholarly mind.’’ 


Daily News: ‘‘ There are few libraries that will not be the 
richer for the volumes in the Broadway Translations.” 


Glasgow Herald: ‘‘ Every successive volume adds to the 
sense of obligation to publishers and editors.” 
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PETRONIUS’ SATYRICON. Translated by J. M. 
Mitchell, with Notes and an Introduction on ‘ The 


Book and its Morals’, etc. 

Fijth Edition. 

‘“‘ An intimate picture of life under the Roman Empire. It is 

a civilization, elaborate, highly-organized, luxurious, pluto- 

cratic, modern, filthy, scurrilous, and immoral; and the 

characters are a very succession of Macheaths and Filches, 

Pollies and Lucies, and worse still. We are nearer to the 

heart of life than many a ‘ best-seller’ dares to bring us.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


THE GIRDLE OF APHRODITE: the Fifth Book of 
the Palatine Anthology. Translated into verse by 
F. A. Wright, M.A, With an Introduction on 
‘ Love in Greek Literature ’, etc. 

Second Edition. 

‘‘ The joyous work of a really gifted translator. Again and 

again using rhyme as an equivalent for the subtle vowel 

modulations of the Greek, he achieves a fine translation. 

His work has the force and delicacy of our Caroline classics. 

The subject of these epigrams runs through the whole gamut 

of loving as a fine art.’-—E. B. Osborn, in Morning Post. 


THE POETS OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY: a 
Companion Volume to ‘ The Girdle of Aphrodite ’. 
By F. A. Wright. 

“Mr Wright has pieced together the life-stories of certain 

makers of the Greek epigrams, and illustrated them by a large 

number of his delightful verse translations, and so produced a 

book that is a book—a labour of love which will be gratefully 

received by all.’”—E. B. Osborn, in Morning Post. 


MASTER TYLL OWLGLASS : his Marvellous 
Adventures and Rare Conceits. Translated by 
K. R. H. Mackenzie, with an Introduction and 
Appendices. With 26 illustrations by Al/red 
Crowquill. 

‘‘ The knaveries of Master Owlglass are permanently part of 
the world’s laughing-stock, because its author was an artist 
in an age where writers were apt to be pedants. The divert- 
ing history of Owlglass is a satire upon the essential fool of 
all time. It belongs to life. Mackenzie’s rendering is too 
well-known to need further approval.”—Times Lit. Supp. 
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MONTESQUIEU’S PERSIAN LETTERS. Translated 
by John Davidson, with an Introduction on 
‘ Montesquieu’s Life and Work’. With 4 etchings 
by Edward de Beaumont. 

‘*‘ What is enthralling is the account of harem life: women, 

slaves, eunuchs, are all real, and the inevitable climax is 

superbly told. The place of these letters upon the book- 
shelf is between Hajji Baba and The Thousand and One 

Nights. Montesquieu’s genius is unquestionable; in its 

own genre it is unsurpassed. The introduction is by the 

most considerable poet of the English nineties, and for the 
translation it will suffice to say that the work reads like an 
original.’’-—Bookman’s Journal. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC’S VOYAGES TO THE 
MOON AND THE SUN. Translated by Richard 
Aldington, with an Introduction on ‘ The Libertin 
Question ’, etc. Ten curious illustrations. 

*‘ For anyone who likes a queer, old satirical book, the work 

of a writer with a touch of rare, wayward genius in him, 

I recommend the book. I cannot recall a modern translation 

of an old book which is more successful than this in keeping 

the spirit of the original and in being at the same time 
distinguished and finished English prose.’’—Nation. 

ALCIPHRON’S LETTERS FROM COUNTRY AND 
TOWN: of Fishermen, Farmers, Parasites, and 
Courtesans, Translated by F. A. Wright, with an 
Introduction on ‘ The Beginnings of Romance ’, 

“Which of Horace’s classics can compare with Alciphron 

in charm, in naivety, in direct and sometimes risky humour 

—in short, in just those qualities which men seek for their 

reading. The Alciphron of our day would be a best-seller.’’ 

—Manchester Guardian. 


OVID : THE LOVER’S HANDBOOK. Translated into 
English verse by F. A. Wright; with an Introduc- 


tion on ‘ Ovid’s Life and Exile ’, etc. 
Second Edition. 
““ Usually people fight shy of this poem. Naughty it may be in 
parts. But its value is great. Moreover, Mr Wright is a cun- 
ning translator.”—Bystandey. ‘‘ This rendering of Ovid is 
not only masterly, but delightful, audacious, charming. Mr 
Wright’s gusto and lightness triumph over every difficulty. 
He shows how necessary wit is in the translator of a witty work. 
He is full of it, and he flags as little as Ovid himself. An 
altogether delightful book.”’—New Age. 
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THE TRAVELS OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Edited 
by William Rose, Ph.D ; with an Introduction. 
With 20 illustrations by Alfred Crowquill. 


‘‘ A glorious liar, Munchausen is one of the immortals; as 
long as it is human nature to like truth made digestible by 
a spice of lying his fame and name will flourish. The Baron 
as we know him is a magnificent example of the gallant 
adventurers to be met with on all the resounding highways 
of Highteenth-Century Europe.’”’-—Morning Post. 


FOUR FRENCH COMEDIES OF THE XVIIIth 
CENTURY. Translated by Richard Aldington ; with 
an Introduction on ‘ French and English Comedy ’. 


Illustrated with four portraits, 

Regnard’s The Residuary Legatee, a brilliant farce; Lesage’s 
Turcaret oy The Financiey, a moral play; Marivaux’s The 
Game of Love and Chance, a delightful fantasy ; Destouches’ 
The Conceited Count, a sentimental comedy; are the plays 
included. ‘' We are glad to welcome this addition to the 
excellent Broadway Translations. The selection is an excellent 
one.”’—Tsmes Literary Supplement. 


HELIODORUS: AN AETHIOPIAN ROMANCE: 
The Love-Story of Theagenes and Chariclea. Trans- 
lated by Thos. Underdowne, 1587. Revised by 


F. A. Wright; with an Introduction. 

* The Aethiopica is the oldest and by far the first in excellence 
of construction and general interest of those Greek stories of 
love and adventure which have survived through the Middle 
Ages. Nobody who reads it even to-day will think it inferior 
in interest to the best kind of modern adventure story. The 
‘rich colour and romantic vigour ’ of the translation are not 
exaggerated, and make this work one of the classics of the 
language.’’—Morning Post. 


LUNACHARSKI: THREE PLAYS. Translated by 
L. A. Magnus, LIB. and K. Walter. With an 


author’s Preface, and a portrait. 
These plays (Faust and the City, The Magi, Vasilisa the Wise) 
are poetical dramas of most unusual merit. The Times 
Literary Supplement reviewing Vasilisa spoke of it as ‘‘ A play 
rich in fantasy and in splendid visions ; it sets one dreaming. 
It means nothing; it means a thousand things; it has the 
logic and cohesion of its own strange beauty.” 
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HEINRICH HEINE: POEMS, SONGS, AND BALLADS. 
Translated into verse by Louis Untermeyer ; with a 


critical and biographical Introduction, and a portrait. 

‘‘ Mr Untermeyer, one feels sure, may be trusted as an inter- 

preter, and that in itself is no small thing. The reader ought 

not to fail to enjoy these pages. Many of the poems read well, 
in particular some of the longer ones. Mr Untermeyer’s 
excellent appreciation of Heine’s gifts ought to be of help. 

It is clear that he has got deeper into Heine’s mind than many 

translators.’’"—-Times Literary Supplement. 

THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, with the fragments 
of Bion and Moschus, Translated into verse by 
J. H. Hallarvd, M.A., with an Introduction on 
‘Greek Bucolic Poetry ’. 

‘‘Mr Hallard’s volume is altogether delightful and entirely 

worthy of the Broadway Translations. I had hitherto believed 

that Calverley said the last word in the translation of Theocritus. 

But it wants no very great experience to realize at once that 

Mr Hallard ‘has the advantage’, because there is more 

vitality in his verse, and just that touch of archaism which is 

demanded. Exquisite pieces. . .”—J. St. Loe Strachey, in 

Spectator. 

THREE TIBETAN MYSTERY PLAYS, as performed in 
the Tibetan Monasteries, Translated from the French 
version of Jacques Bacot (with an Introduction, 
Notes and Index) by H. I. Woolf. With numerous 


illustrations from native designs by V. Goloubew. 

‘“‘ The publishers deserve credit for issuing a book so limited 
in its appeal and so uncommon in its interest. The plays are 
religious in subject, and seem to be rather epic than dramatic 
in interest. We can perceive through the pages of this book 
the world as it appears to the unsophisticated mind; vast, 
shadowy, marvellous, and controlled by a rough but simple 
justice.’’—Golden Hind. 

VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTHER ROMANCES. 
Translated by H. J. Woolf, with an Introduction on 
‘Voltaire and his Religion’. 

‘‘ Have you ever read Zadig? Be not put off. Zadig is a real 

story, as is also The Simple Soul. They are not the stiff and 

stilted affairs that perhaps you may have thought them, but 
the most gracious entertainment. Read this new translation, 
and you should find Voltaire very much to your liking.”— 

Bystander. 
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REYNARD THE FOX. Translated by William 
Caxton, 1481. Modernized and edited by William 
Swan Stallybrass. Introduction by William Rose, 
M.A.,Ph.D. With 32 illustrations after Kaulbach. 


“« Reynard the Fox is surely one of the best stories ever told. 
It was very popular in the Middle Ages,and was translated and 
printed by Caxton in 1481. This version, very well modernized, 
is the one used. It is excellently written and does justice to 
the story. The illustrations are nearly as good as the story.’’— 
Weekly Westminster. The present edition is unexpurgated. 
To it is added the Physiologus, a curious and very ancient 
collection of animal-stories, mostly fabulous. 


COUNT LUCANOR: the Fifty Pleasant Tales of 
Patronio. Translated from the Spanish of Don 
Juan Manuel by James York, M.D. Introduction 
by /. B. Trend. With 30 plates by L. S. Wood. 

‘I have been enjoying one of the latest of the Broadway 

Translations. It is one of those Spanish collections of tales and 

anecdotes which have had so much influence on European 

literature, and this one in particular is full of fine worldly 
wisdom and shrewd humour. There is an excellent introduction, 
and I can heartily recommend it.’’—Saturday Review. 


MME DE LAFAYETTE’S PRINCESS OF CLEVES. 
Translated by Professor H. Ashton, with an Intro- 


duction. 

““One reads her novel as if it were a true story told with 

exquisite tact by a woman who not only knew how to write, 

but also knew exactly how the heroine had thought and felt. 

The Princess of Cleves is a masterpiece, and there is no need to 

say any more about this translation than to point out that it 

is by Professor Ashton who knows the whole period well, and 
that he has done his work so tactfully that it is a pleasuré to 
read.’”’-—New Statesman. 

SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. Translated by 
Ralph Robinson. Introduction by Hugh Gotten, 
Also BACON’S ATLANTIS. Illustrated with wood- 
cuts by Langford Jones. 

‘* These two famous books have been carefully edited with an 

Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, and the Utopia has been 

illustrated for the first time by some charming drawings. 

We can commend the book in every way; it is in clear type, 

well got up, and contains everything needful for easy perusal.”’ 

—Saturday Review. 
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THE HISTORY OF MANON LESCAUT. Translated 
from the French of L’ Abbé Prévost by George Dunning 
Gribble, with an Introduction. 

“‘No denunciations by moralists, no interdiction by the 
police, has affected it. Burn it, but read it first, was 
the advice given on its first appearance.”— Field. ‘' Like 
The Princess of Cleves this book is one of the landmarks 
in the history of romance-writing. In it Prévost reached the 
height of art, simplicity and style, sympathy and power, which 
leave us passionate admirers. Even after two centuries the 
book retains its charm, which is not lost in the translation.”’ 
—Saturday Review. 

BUDDHIST BIRTH-STORIES (Jataka Tales). Trans- 
lated from Professor Fausboll’s Pali text by T. W. 
Rhys Davids. Newand revised edition by Mrs Rhys 
Davids, D. Litt. 

Originally published in 1880 in Trubner’s Oriental Series, this 

volume has long been out of print and has become extremely 

rare. It contains the only translation into any European 
language of the Nidana-Katha or ‘ narrative introducing ’ the 
great collection of stories known as the Jaiakas. ‘‘ A work 
of high interest and value, it isa sort of Introduction to the 

Jataka, a collectién of stories which have formed the origin of 

much of our European popular literature.” —Saturday Review. 

THREE PLAYS OF PLAUTUS. Translated by F. A. 
Wright and H. Lionel Rogers, with an Introduction 
by the former. 

‘‘ The plays chosen here, the Rudens [The Slip Knot], the 

Pseudolus (The Trickster], and the A ulularia [The Crock of Gold], 

make a good selection. The first has a whiff of sea and shipwreck 

and distressed damosels, the Au/ularia attracts as astory of hid- 
den treasure,and the Pseudolus hasa scheming slave and a pimp, 
both of fine and frank impudence.’’—-New Statesman. “‘ He 

(and his colleague’s) Plautus is at its best, rollicking, resource- 

ful, Rabelaisian.’’—London Mercury. 

IL NOVELLINO: the Hundred Old Tales. Translated 
from the Italian by Edward Storer, with an 


Introduction. 

‘* Even Boccaccio, with all his art, does not give a truer picture 
of the Italian character.”’-— Daily Herald. ‘* Not quite fables, 
not quite fairy stories, these delightful old tales. . . may still 
be read for profit as well as for amusement.’’—Datly News. 
‘* The translation is excellent. The simple force of the original 
is wonderfully retained, and a cold steely beauty evoked.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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THE MIRROR OF VENUS; Love Poems and Stories 
from Ovid. Translated by F. A. Wright, with an 
Introduction on ‘ Love in Latin Literature.’ 

“ The introductory essay is full of original ideas and enthusias- 

tic scholarship; and his rendering into English verse of a 

large selection of Ovid’s amatory poems are really delightful.’’ 

—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ Very well worth its place. It may 

be taken as a companion volume to his Lover’s Handbook. 

It is a joyous book—one more attempt to make people under- 

stand that the old Latins were not dullards.’’—Bystander. 


DOCTOR JOHN FAUSTUS; his Damnable Life and 
Deserved Death, 1592. Together with the Second 
Report of Faustus, containing his Appearances and 
the Deeds of Wagner, 1594. Both modernized and 
edited by William Rose, M.A. Ph.D., with an 


Introduction and 24 curious illustrations. 

“Few of the volumes of the Broadway Translations can 
equal this one in interest. This is, in the main, due to the 
subject itself, but also to the glamour added to it by tradition, 
drama, and opera. Dr Rose successfully expounds the deep 
significance of the world-old story. The volume is to be 
commended both for its scholarship and its delineation of 
this perennial problem.’’—Journal of Education. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GUIBERT, Abbot of 
Nogent Sous Coucy. Translated by C.C. S. Bland. 
Introduction by G. G. Coulton. 


‘‘ One of the most informative and reliable writers of his time. 
The translation reads extraordinarily well. This fact accounts 
in part for the attraction the book should have for the general 
reader. It is much more than a picture of monastic life and 
affairs in the twelfth century; it is also a portrait of deep 
human interest and literary distinction.”—Ttmes Literary 
Supplement. 


CATULLUS’ COMPLETE POEMS. Translated and 


edited by F. A. Wright, with an Introduction. 
‘‘Mr Wright’s interesting and scholarly book.”—W. L. 
Courtney, in Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Catullus describes his passion 
for Clodia from the first rapture of discovery to the final pang 
of disillusionment. She was the ‘femme de trente ans’ with 
more charm than Balzac’s heroine and unvexed by scruples.” 
—E. B. Osborn, in Morning Post. ‘‘ He has really been 
amazingly cunning. You begin to see these poems, not as 
the average schoolboy regards them, but as real living things 

about real living people.’’—Ralph Straus, in Bysiander. 
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THE FIFTEEN JOYS OF MARRIAGE. Translated 
from the old French by Richard Aldington, with an 


Introduction. 
‘‘ Mr Aldington is our perfect translator, and his version of 
the r5th century French satire on womankind is a notable 
addition to the series.”-——Manchester Guardian. ‘‘ Holds and 
deserves its place among the classics of misogyny. It is a 
gallery of scolds, shrews, and worse, amusing enough in its 
shrewdness to make one regret that the author never carried 
out his undertaking to produce a companion volume for the 
special delectation of wives. A racy translation.’’—Birming- 
ham Post. 
VOLTAIRE’S CANDIDE AND OTHER ROMANCES. 
Translated by Richard Aldington, with an Introduc- 


tion. 

‘‘ One is tempted to offer this volume of the Broadway Transla- 
tions, containing Mr Aldington’s scholarly and elegant version 
of Candide and seven minor philosophical contes by Voltaire, as 
an object-lesson in the right way to treat French texts for 
English-speaking readers.’”’— Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ Mr 
Aldington is to be congratulated on a volume full of delight 
and various information.’’—Observer. 


GOETHE’S FAUST: Part One. Translated by G. M. 
Cookson. Introduction by Professor J.G. Robertson. 


Goethe’s Faust is, by common consent, within Germany and 
without, the masterwork of her literature and the representa- 
tive European poem ofits epoch. No adequate translation 
has hitherto been available. ‘‘ A translation sustained at so 
high a level deserves admiration.’’-—Observer. ‘“ Reads well 
and thoroughly preserves the spirit of the original. It has an 
admirable introduction, which is, in itself, an important piece 
of historical criticism.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


FACETIAE OF POGGIO, and other Medieval Story- 
Tellers. Translated by Edward Storer, with an 


Introduction. 

“ The facetta is a well-told smutty joke. Hence the endeav- 
ours of the solemn to provide so shameless a pariah with an 
honourable literary ancestry. Poggio was certainly a master 
of facetiae. They still bear the impress of fresh minting. 
The pristine shining is undimmed, and the point as keen as 
ever. Mr Storer has translated these stories of Poggio, Dom- 
enici, Sercambi, and Magalotti exquisitely and accurately. His 
versions are at once free and scholarly, and, what is more im- 
portant, eminently readable. The critical introduction is very 
welcome. Poggio’s pleasant ghost should enjoy a new-made 
fame.’’—Daily Herald. 
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SUETONIUS: HISTORY OF TWELVE CAESARS. 
Translated by Philemon Holland, 1606, Edited by 
J. H. Freese, M.A.; with an Introduction and 


Notes. 
‘‘ Suetonius is the descriptive journalist. Acting for some 
time as secretary to the Emperor Hadrian he not only had 
access to the imperial archives, but was in a position to pick 
up all the back-stairs gossip, to overhear anecdotes and 
intrigues of the most intimate nature. It is for this reason 
that his Lives igs such a vastly entertaining book, more 
entrancing and more exciting than any work of fiction.’”’—-Queen. 


ESQUEMELING : THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA. 
Translation of 1684-5, with the excessively rare 
Fourth Part, and facsimiles of all the original 
engraving, portraits, maps, etc. Edited by Willtam 
Swan Stallybrass; with Notes and Index. With 


Andrew Lang’s Essay on the Buccaneers. 

Second Edition, 

‘* Esquemeling tells us very interesting things about the origin 
of the most famous pirates of the time and their peculiar 
manners and customs. He gives a spirited account of their 
careers, and then comes to his principal villain, Captain 
Morgan. This reckless rascal, who lacked fear and shame 
completely, is the subject of several thrilling chapters. . . 
Here is the good raw stuff of fifty romances. Rum and brandy 
flow like water. Plate-ships, fire-ships, torturings, pillagings, 
hunting, Spaniards, Indians, how a beautiful woman preserved 
her virtue amidst incredible perils—all that ever went with the 
South Seas is to be found in these pages.’’-—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


CELESTINA, THE SPANISH BAWD : or The Tragi- 
Comedy of Calisto and Melibea. Translated from 
the Spanish of De Rojas by James Mabbe, 1631. 
Edited by H. Warner Allen; with an Introduction 


on ‘ The Picaresque Novel ’. 

‘‘It was indeed a happy thought to add Mabbe’s version of 
1631 to the excellent series of Broadway Translations. In the 
Celestina, a strain of the older Spanish romanticism persists in 
the simple story of the two star-crossed lovers. But the 
central figure is the venerable bawd Celestina, most illustrious 
of Spanish rogues, and about her a set of dishonest servants and 
lights o’ love that give place to her alone in vigorous drawing.” 
—Nation. 
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AKSAKOV’S CHRONICLES OF A RUSSIAN FAMILY. 
Translated by M. C. Beverley. Introduction by 
Prince D. S. Mirsky. 


‘‘It is late in the day to praise the Chronicles after so many 
have praised it. One had better accept it with gratitude as 
the finest thing the Broadway Translations have given us, 
for mivabile dictu'! here is a translator who can translate, 
who has made the immortal love-story live in pure and 
convincing English that will, one hopes, make the young 
Russian lovers as familiar and beloved as Richard Feverel.”’ 
—WNorthern Review. 


GESTA ROMANORUM: Monks’ Tales. ‘Translated 
by Charles Swan. Introduction by Dr E. A. Baker. 


“It is a book that influenced the imagination of Europe, and 
it can still be read with pleasure, largely on account of its 
quaintness of incident and moral. It makes an entertaining 
addition to the excellent series of Broadway Translations.’’— 
Robert Lynd, in Daily News. ‘‘ Few old works have proved a 
ticher mine for the story-teller than the Gesia; it has never 
lost its charm.’’—Wesiminster Gazette. 


A BOOK OF ‘CHARACTERS’. Edited by Richard 


Aldington ; with an Introduction and Notes. 

“ Delightfully learned, but extremely entertaining.’’— Daily 
Express. ‘‘ Theophrastus (newly translated), Hall, Overbury, 
and Earle, are given complete. Breton, Fuller, Butler, La 
Bruyére, Vauvenargues, are fully drawn upon, and some 
seventy other authors are represented. There has been no 
indulgence in expurgation. The book is a wonderful collection 
and presents for the first time a complete view of an extremely 
prolific branch of English literature. Invaluable.’’— 
Birmingham Post. 


SIMPLICISSIMUS THE VAGABOND. Translated by 
A, T. S. Goodrick, M.A. With an Introduction by 
William Rose, Ph.D. 

“It is remarkable that English readers should have had to 

wait until now for a translation of one of the greatest of German 

classics. This admirable translation should find a public who, 
on reading it, may well express their surprise that such an 
indispensable document, such a readable work of literature, 
should have been allowed to remain closed to them for so long.”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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BANDELLO’S TRAGICAL TALES. Translated by 
Geoffrey Fenton, 1567. Edited and modernized with 
a Glossary by Hugh Harris, M.A. Introduction by 
Robert Langton Douglas. 


‘* Bandello’s amusing and often risqué tales are here expanded 
with all the gorgeous rhetoric of the Elizabethan spacious days.’’ 
—Vogue. ‘‘ Fenton’s Bandello is surely a monument of decor- 
ative English prose. What prose in the world can match the 
Elizabethan for beauty, richness, stateliness, and harmony ? 
Where else will you find language so pithy, vivid, and 
expressive ? Oh, rare Sir Geoffrey Fenton ! ’’—Spectator. 


LACLOS’ DANGEROUS ACQUAINTANCES (Les 
Liaisons Dangereuses). Translated by Richard 
Aldington, with an Introduction and Notes, 


“A profoundly immoral book. The translation is a really 
brilliant piece of work.’’—Weekly Westminster. ‘“ A remark- 
able work of fiction. An age which has tolerated the brutality 
of a La Garconne, and the fou] chaos of Ulysses must not make 
itself ridiculous by throwing stones at Les Liaisons Dangereuses."’ 
—Edmund Gosse in Sunday Times. ‘‘ His two great creations 
are the arch-intriguers, Valmont and Mme de Merteuil. We 
are as enthralled by them as if we were forced to watch two 
surgeons of diabolistic genius at work in an operating theatre. 
It is this moment which definitely lifts the book to greatness. 
It is this spectacle of a slow and pitiless fascination which 
Laclos works up to an almost unbearable pitch.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. 


MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS. Translated into verse by 
J. A. Pott and F. A. Wright. Introduction by 
F. A. Wright. 


‘‘ There have been many English renderings, partial or com- 
plete. Among the latter the handsome volume recently 
published in the Broadway Translations may be welcomed as 
taking the first place.”"——-Times Literary Supplement. 
‘‘ Translated with superb success.”—R. Ellis Roberts, in 
Guardian. “ For stark realism, for caustic humour, and for 
cleverness, are not to be matched. The student of history will 
find them a strange and realistic addition to the conventional 
history books.’—Datly Herald. 
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A HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE XVI CENTURY ; 
the Memoirs of Philippe de Mornay, Sieur du 
Plessis Marly, written by his Wife. Translated by 
Lucy Crump, with an Introduction. With 8 plates. 

‘‘A most fascinating book, memorable for its vivid and 

personal account of the massacre on St. Bartholomew's Day. 

This is one of the books which really make the past live.”’— 

Guardian. ‘‘ Mrs Crump is much to be thanked for making this 

delightful book available; it has a sort of domestic charm 

all its own.’’—Eileen Power, in Nation. 


TIBETAN TALES, derived from Indian Sources, 
Translated from the Tibetan by F. A. von 
Schiefner and W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. New edition 


with a Preface by C. A. F. Rhys Davids, D.Litt. 

‘' This latest classic to achieve the dignity of the admirable 
print, paper, and quarter-vellum covers of the Broadway 
Translations is a treasure-house of mythological lore in which 
the strangest of happenings befall gods, rulers, princes, mortals 
and beasts with a legendary exuberance somewhat baffling 
to the Western mind. . . . A most scholarly and painstaking 
Introduction.’’—Observer. 


SAPPHO’S POEMS AND FRAGMENTS. Greek text 
with a verse translation by C. R. Haines, M.A., 
and an Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and 20 Plates. 

‘‘ This is easily the best we have seen of the Broadway Trans- 

lations, a book which not only presents all Sappho’s extant 

writings, but also considers all that is known or conjectured 
about her life. The justification for this book is the newly- 
acquired material. ... Mr Haines is neat and effective as 

a translator.’’—Saturday Review. 


QUEVEDO’S HUMOROUS AND SATIRICAL WORKS. 
Translated by Str Roger l’Estrange, John Stevens, 
and others. Revised and edited with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and a Version of the ‘Life of the 
Great Rascal’, by Charles Duff. 

‘‘ This volume is a worthy addition to the series, and no praise 

can be higher. Mr Duff has done his work very well indeed. 

We can say that this is a wise and very readable book, better 

than any of Dekker’s—in fact, probably as good as anything 

Smollett ever wrote. The Visions, perhaps, raise him to the 


level of Defoe ; and that, after all, is very high praise indeed.”’ 
—Bonamy Dobrée in Nation. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND IN 1675. 
By Marie Catherine, Baronne d’Aulnoy. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs W. H. Arthur. 
Edited and revised with Notes by G. D. Gilbert. 
With 6 Plates. 


** This excellently produced volume of memoirs. The book is 
good in its kind, though this is rather of the bedroom keyhole 
variety. Intrigues and amours form its substance, but the 
narrative is sprightly and entertaining. It is a book to dip into 
at random—with the certainty of reward.”—Saturday Review. 
“The brilliant, sceptical, moral court of Charles II is a 
subject of fascinating interest. Mme d’Aulnoy’s memoirs, ably 
translated, will provide the reader with a vivid picture of the 
court life of the time.’—New Leader. 
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